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Whirr-r-r-r, Bang.—Bang.—Not a feather 
touched! It is hard to miss so fair a shot, yet 
we do not envy him who can pick up the still 
warm bird—its flight for life and freedom cut 
short, without an emotion of regret blending 
With the pleasure felt in having made a good 
shot, and bagged the game. Our sympathies 
for it, as it wings its whirring flight over 
some barrier the sportsman cannot pass, heal 
the pang of regret at having touched the trig- 
rer with too nervous or careless a finger. 

This beautiful dweller in the mountains and 
forests, common also in the wood-lands and 
along the embowered rivulets of New England 
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log or fallen tree, and beating it with their 
wings in a way to produce a peculiar sound, 
which begins slowly and ends like the roll of 
a drum, and is called “drumming.” — It may 


every one, cither in the woods or in the markets. 
It is the Partridge of New England, the Pheasant 
of the Middle States, and is properly called the 
Ruffed Grouse, (Bonasa wmbellus). The dark 
neck feathers, when spread, form a ruff almost 
like Queen Elizabeth’s, and the tail is banded 
with black and gray. The motions of these 
birds, when in the wild woods and unsuspicious 
of harm, are charmingly greceful and courtly, 
blending dignity and ease. The step is proud, 
light, and free, and they Caintily poise them- 
selves a second on cach foot, as they trip along. 
During the spring and summer the males are 
very strutty and fussy, and are apparently fond 


and the Middle States, is familiar to almost | of a peculiar exercise, namely, standing upon a 








be heard a long distance. The young, until 
several weeks old, are strikingly like little 
chickens, and the hen partridge has the same 
maternal ways as acommon hen, as she leads 
about her downy brood. They remain in or 
near their haunts the year round, occasionally 
descending into the orchards and farm enclos- 
ures for food in severe winters. They often dive 
into light snow, burrowing rapidly to escape 
pursuit, and also shelter themselves in this way 
from very severe cold during winter nights, 
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Two Months for Nothing. 


All new subscribers to the American Agriculturist whose 
names are received during the month of October for the 
year 1868, Will receive the paper for the last 
two months of this year FREE. 77is ofer 
applies to all new subscribers received in October, whether 
single names or members of clubs, This, $1.50 sent us 
now will secure one copy of the Agriculturist for 14 
months, (November 1867 to December 1868 inclusive); $5 
will pay for four copies for the same time, and so of all 
our club rates, N. B.—This offer ta only for October, ex- 
cept for names from the Pacific Coast, and other points 
too distant to respond by the close of the month. 
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October is pre-eminently the month for Agricul- 
tural Fairs. We hope all ovr readers will be able 
to visit one or more, The problem with many a 
farmer will be how to get ahead with work enouch 
to enjoy the few days spent away from the farm. 
Toaccomplish this—prepare for three or four rainy 
days, and then noting down, clearly, directions for 
your hands to follow, rain or shine, throw the re- 
sponsibility of good work and diligence upon their 
honor, and leave.—They will not disappoint you. 

Make a pencil memorandum of every thing you 
see, or hint yon get, which may be of future use, 
not as a newspaper reporter jots down everything, 
but classify what isseen. Some things yon can af- 
ford to buy at once, others yon wish to inquire 
about. Some tools are better than yon now use, 
and when yours are worn out, you will be glad to 
remember where they may be honght. So there 
will be knowledge and useful ideas in a perfect 
stream flowing into the mind, and your memoran- 
dum book may ecateh a great portion if you will. 

No weeds should be cut in dry weather. Clean 
culture is every man’s theory. After a wet season 
like that experienced along the Atlantie Coast, 
practice and theory do not agree very well. Almost 
every farmer will need to mow and burn some 
In wet weather the seeds will shell out 
but little. In dry weather many hedge rows may 
be burned without cutting. Any use of fire is at- 
tended with danger. Take care lest it gets into the 
grass, or into the woods, or burns beyond control. 
A high wind may spring up without warning. 

Feed the land well, and it will feed you. Manure 
will not run to waste on most soils; but for all 
our common crops, except corn, it is an advantage 
to have it several months in the soil. It becomes 
more easily assimilable by the plant, and, besides, 
influences decompositions, which increase the 
amount of plant food yielded by the soil itself. 

Feed stock well. Reduce the amount of live 
stock to a winter footing as soon as possible. If 
pasturage is suddenly cut off, 2 large number of an- 
imals will be rushed into market and prices will 
fall. Stock taken up in good flesh are half wintered, 
and such animals are not on overstocked pastures. 


weeds. 


—_—__o-—— 
Hints About Work. 


Buildings.—Certain repairs ought to be done be- 
fore frost, such as require work upon walls, and 
cement floors, ete., brick layjng or plastering. If 
such work is not greatly needed for the comfort 
of the family or one’s stock, we advise delaying 
until spring, for it will be rare good Juck if it has 
not all to be done over next season. Done after 
this month it will hardly stand at all. 

Cement Cisterns may be set if below the reach of 
frost. Bring water to the house for the comfort 
and convenience of housekeepers and servants. 

Fences.—Poor fences are a temptation to cattle, 
and induce bad habits. Look especially to those 
around grain fields, which will be attractive. 

Fattening Animals of all kinds lay on flesh very 
rapidly as the weather grows cooler. Keep beeves 
and sheep in pasture as long as the feed is good, 
but yard them at night, and feed twice a day with 
grain, if they are to be marketed soon ; otherwise 
simply feed so as to be sure they are constantly 


gaining. Pigs should have cooked food, and plenty 
of it. Push forward their fattening as rapidly as 


possible, for at no season will they gain faster. 
Keep them clean and give warm sheltered nests. 
Poultry also gain very rapidly, and it is best 
to fatten them on scalded meal, with com, 
wheat screenings, and other food in addition, at 
daylight in the morning, and late in the afternoon. 

“ Store’? Animals and Young Stock often get 
poor usage and no attention till snow falls, and the 
ground freezes solid, or the pastures give out, so 
that they begin the winter scrawny and down in 
flesh. This is very poor policy. Ifthe stock must 
be half fed before spring, let it be at the close of 





the season. Perishable fodder, such as pumpkins, 
soft corn, common turnips, should be provided in 
abundance, so that the “ stores’? and young ani- 
mals can lay ona good stock of flesh, if not fat. 
Animals in good condition proverbially winter 
much more easily than thin ones, 

Cows and Butter.—Fall butter may be nearly as 
good as that madein June, Asthe pastures fail, 
feed a little grain, with turnips and pumpkins, re- 
moving the seeds, which act on the kidneys and 
almost uniformly decrease the flow of milk. 

Shecp.—The present is often the most favorable 
time fo secure a stock of sheep for fattening, 
thongh from the number of sheep marketed in Au- 
gust, it is possible that prices may be higher than 
usual in proportion. Still, sheep for this purpose 
should he bought early, while they will have the 
benefit of several weeks’ feeding. Select those in 
good condition. Provision should be made this 
month for market lambs to he dropped in March, 
by crossing a good mutton ram with hardy, good 
The lambs of such will be 
The ewe’s 


constitutioned ewes. 
strong, grow quickly, and fatten easily. 
time of gestation averages 152 days. 
Roots.—Beets, mangels, and carrots, may be dug 
as soon as the tops show that there is no longer 
vigorous growth ; at all events, before severe freez- 
ing. Preserve in cellars, after topping, drying, and 
laying in heaps, protected by the tops or bagging, 
a few days, to sweat. If not storedin eellars, put 
them in dry trenches covered with straw, and bank- 
ed over with earth. Cabbages may be preserved in 
the same way, Rutabagas and turnips may stand 
out longer, but not until the ground freezes. The 
tops of all these roots are worth feeding to stock. 
CGrain.—Sow Rye throughout the month, wheat 
in the early part only, soaking in strong brine to 
prevent smut, and dry by rolling in lime. 
Manure.--Apply, and plow under forspring crops 3 
and dig muck for use in the yards and stables as 
an absorbent, or get out as much as possible to be 
pulverized and ameliorated by the frosts of winter. 
Plowing done at this season costs usually about 
two-thirds as much as if done in April and May, 
and on stiff soils for all crops except corn is just 
as good, or better. In ordinary shallow plow- 
ing, turn sud ground over flat. If in breaking up 
you plow eight or ten inches deep with the single 
plow, it makes little or no difference whether flat 
or lap furrows are turned, as the sod will probably 
be well covered, and thus rot thoroughly. 
Corn.—See article on page 362. After the grain 
is cured, husk it, and bind the stalks in small bun- 
dies. They cure most rapidly whep set up in two 
double rows leaning against poles held in crotched 
stakes, about 314 feet high. The poles should run 
north and south, that the bundles may be better 
exposed to the sun. When dry, stack, protect under 
straw-sheds or barracks, or bring into the barn. 
Timber.—Cut for building purposes, for fence 
posts, rails, ete., and for whatever purpose dura- 
bility is required, and Jay it up for seasoning. 
Water.—Bring water to house and barn by pumps 
or by pipes from springs. The pipes must be sunk be- 
low freezing, and the pump or spout also protected, 
Sorghum.—Strip, top, and cut that not cut last 
month. Haul at once to the mill, and have it ground 
as soon as possible. Do not strip or top before 
cutting, and when cut, bind with two strong bands 
in bundles of 2 size for easy handling. The leaves 
and suckers are good fedder; the seed may be 
ground and fed to sheep, swine, or cattle. 
Soiling Crops.—8ow both wheat and rye for soil- 
ing in the spring. The land should be dry and well 
covered with manure; plow deeply, cross-plow, 
and harrow in nearly twice the quantity of seed— 
say 2 bushels of rye and 22% to 8 bushels of wheat. 
The wheat should be sown first, and that early in 
the month; in fitness for cutting it will be fully 
two weeks later than the rye. One square rod per 
day to each cow fis the common rule. It is a very 
liberal one, if no failures occur. Very late sowed 
rye does well to follow that sowed early, but is not 
so good as wheat, which excels in amount of leaf 
and sweetness. 
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Draining.—As men can be spared from other 
work, and as others can be hired, get at the drains. 
There is hardly a farm in the United States, except 
those on gravel banks, or with leachy subsoil, that 
might not, in spots at least, be underdrained to ad- 
vantage. Calculate to drain permanent meadows 
at least three feet deep, better deeper, and all land 
that will ever be plowed, not Jess than four feet on 
an average. Sec article in the September number. 

Granaries.—Clean out, and make yermin proof in 
some way—best by setting them on posts capped 
with flat stones or tin pans. After grain is in, care 
must be incessantly exercised, lest by some heed- 
lessness the steps are left down, or in some other 
way mice getin. After that, trapping, fumigation, 
ete., must be resorted too, and these are always 
uncertain in operation, 


asap. 
Orchard and Nursery. 


The late ripening fruits will need attention. Ap- 
ples and pears, while they should be left on the tree 
as longas they derive any benefit from it, ought 
not to be exposed to frosts. The appearances that at- 
tend perfect maturity are easily learned by a little 
observation. The tree ripens its wood and leaves, 
and the latter part from the twig with a slight pull. 
So with the fruit; its stem readily severs its con- 
nection with the tree. Careful picking is necessary 
to good keeping. None but a vandal will ever pull 
the stem froma fruit. Ladders and fruit pickers 
have heretofore been described in great variety. 
Whether the fruit is picked into baskets or bags, 
assort it at once into barrels, putting in the fruit as 
closely as possible. Avoid all unnecessary handling, 
as the waxy exudation or bloom natural to many 
varieties not only improves the appearance, but 
aids in the keeping of the fruit. The practice of 
using packing material is now generally abandoned. 
The barrels are filled about an inch above the chine, 
and the head brought down by pressure. A simple 
lever press will accomplish this, or some of the 
screw presses sold for the purpose may be used. 
The fruit, after being packed, should be kept as 
cool as possible without freezing. We have before 
insisted on the advantage of assorting fruit. Of 
apples, intended for sale, never put but one kind in 
a barrel. Treat winter pears in the same way. 

Draining.—Nothing is more essential to success 
in orchard culture than draining, and nothing is 
more generally neglected. Drains may be made 
between the rows in young orchards and in land 
intended to be set with trees next spring. 


Autumn Planting is advisable in localities where 
a mildseason may be depended upon. At all events, 
order trees in the autumn, as a better assortment 
is to be had, and there are fewer risks in transport- 
ation at this season. If the land is not in readi- 
ness, or it is not thought best to plant this fall, 

Heel-in the trees, and they will be at hand for set- 
ting in early spring. In heeling-in, select a dry 
and rather sheltered place, and open atrench. In 
this put the trees inasloping direction, and as they 
are placed in the trench, fill all the spaces among 
the roots with fine, mellow soil. Bank up the earth 
to a depth that will protect the roots from freezing, 
and slope it to carry off rain. 

Cider, to be good, should be made from perfectly 
clean and sound fruit. Cleanliness is to be obsery- 
ed in every step of the process. Ferment slowly 
in a cool cellar, and when fermentation is over, 
bung tightly,and when the cider becomes clear, rack 
it off into clean casks. Where vinegar is the ob- 
jeet, so much pains need not be taken. After the 
cider is fermented, the addition of some old vin- 
egar, or “mother,” and free access of air in a warm 
place, will hasten the conversion into vinegar. 

Apple Jelly may be made by carefully evaporating 
unfermented apple juice. Some of the sorghum 
pans are found useful for this. 

Drying of Fruit should be hurried up. If there 
is no drying-house, it will pay to put up a stove in 
aspare room, and subject the fruit toa fire heat 
on rainy and cloudy days. 

Buds are to be looked to, as in a warm autumn 
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the stocks will continue to grow, and the bandages 
must be loosened. 

Nursery Stock should receive a fall manuring. In 
the best nurseries a plow is run between the rows, 
and manure is placed in the furrow, and covered. 

Seeds are saved from the pomace where a large 
quantity is wanted. Wash out, dry in thin layers, 
stirring now and then,and keep in a cool place. 
For the home nursery Jet all the family save the 
seeds of the apples and pears they consume. Have 
a box of sand in some handy place where they may 
be deposited, and a large quantity will accumulate. 

Orchards may receive a top-dressing of compost. 

Ornamental Deciduous Trees are to be planted or 
heeled-in as suggested above for fruit trees. 

Labels are to be looked to, and if any are so 
weather-worn that they are likely soon to be ef- 
faced, replace them by new ones. 

asap 


Fruit Garden, 


Prepare the ground for new plantings. “Drain, 
work deep with the spade or plow, manure, and 
get the land in the best possible condition. 

Planting may be done or not; this isa question of 
locality. In mild regions, cultivators prefer autumn 
for blackberry and raspberry, for the reason that 
the shoots start so early in the spring that there is 
danger of breaking them in handling. 

Currants and Gooseberries are readily propagated 
by cuttings. These are to be made as soon as the 
leaves are off. Cut them about 6 inches long, and 
place them in shallow trenches. Put the cuttings 
about 4 inches apart, with an inch or so above the 
surface. Press the earth firmly around the lower 
end, and when the earth is filled in, cover them 
with litter or leaves to prevent injury by frosts. 


Grapes are to be picked, whether for market or 
for wine, according to hints given on subsequent 
pages. As soon as the leaves fall, the vines may 
receive their fall pruning. If it is desired to use 
the prunings for propagation, cut them into suitable 
lengths and bury them in am accessible place. 

Root Cuttings of blackberries and raspberries 
may be made. Cut the roots in pieces 2 or 3 inch- 
es long, place them ina box with alternate layers 
of soil, and bury the box below the reach of frost 
in a well drained place. See article in October last 
for details. 

Raspberries of the tender sorts should not be laid 
down too early; delay it until there is danger that 
the ground may become frozen. 

eee 
Kitchen Garden. 


The gardener will find plenty to do this month 
in securing and marketing his crops, or in storing 
them for winter,and in preparing his land for spring. 

Preserving Vegetables from frost and decay during 
the cold montis is next in importance to produc- 
ing them. Small quantities of roots may be kept 
in a cool cellar, and will be all the better if they 
are covered with earth or sand. When a large 
quantity is to be kept it is best to make pits out- 
of-doors. Select a dry spot and dig a pit 3 or 4 feet 
deep, 6 feet wide, and of the necessary length. 
The roots, when dug, are thrown into heaps and coy- 
ered with a few inches of soil to prevent freezing. 
When heavy frosts occur, pack them in the pit; 
put in two feet of roots, leave a space of six inch- 
es, and then put in asection of two feet more of 
roots andsoon. The spaces left between the sec- 
tions are to be filled up with earth, so that the 
trench will be filled with alternate layers of roots 
and earth. Cover the whole with a mound of earth 
about two feet high, so rounded as to shed water. 
A pit of this kind can be opened, and a portion of 
its contents removed without disturbing the rest. 
In this manner beets, turnips, carrots, parsnips, 
horseradish, etc., may be kept until wanted. Suc- 
cess, however, will in good part depend on thor- 
oughly draining all the water away from the pit.+ 

Preparation of Soil.—If land now in sod is to be 
used for a garden next spring, spread on a liberal 
dressing of manure and turn over the sod with a 
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shallow, flat furrow. Other lands, especially if at 
all stiff, may be plowed into ridges and left to 
the ameliorating influence of winter. 

Draining is almost always needed, and if the soil 
is at all wet, will be an imperative necessity. 

Asparagus.—Cut and burn the tops and cover the 
beds with coarse manure, 

Beets should not be exposed to hard frosts. Store 
in the cellar, or in pits, as directed above. 

Cabbages.—Set the young plants, from seed sown 
last month, in cold frames. A simple frame is made 
of planks nailed to posts, the planks at the rear 
being 1 foot wide, and those at the front 8 inches. 
It should be wide enough for the sash at hand, and 
as long as desirable; of course the ends must be 
closed and the earth banked around the outside of 
the frame. Set the plants 24g inches apart each 
way, down to thie first leaf, to cover all the stem. 
The sash should not be put on until freezing 
weather. Winter cabbages are best preserved by 
pulling them before the ground freezes, inverting 
them on a level piece of ground, and then covering 
the heads with earth by use of the plow or spade, 
to the depth of 4 or 6 inches, 

Cauliflowers.—Set young plants of early sorts in 
frames, as directed for cabbages. Store ina light cel- 
lar those which have not yet developed their heads. 

Celery.—Finish earthing up. Towards the end 
of the month put the roots away in trenches a foot 
wide, and deep enough to contain the plants. Pack 
them closely, and as the weather becomes colder, 
cover gradually with straw or leaves. 

Teaves.—Gather as many as possible to use in hot- 
beds next spring, and to inerease the manure heap. 

Lettuce for an early crop next spring is to be had 
from young plants wintered as directed for cabbage. 

Parsnips.—Dig what are wanted for winter use 
and preserve in the cellar or in pits, and leave the 
rest in the ground until spring. 

Horseradish.—Dig and preserve as other roots, 
first taking off the small roots to plant next spring. 
These are to be preserved in boxes with sand. 

Rhubarb.—Plantations are better made now than 
in spring; divide the old roots so as to leave a bud 
with each. Plant in rich soil, 3 feet apart each way. 

Salsify.—-Dig what will be necded during the se- 
vere weather, and leave the rest in the ground. 

Spinach and other crops, to be wintered in the 
field, should be kept clear of late weeds. 

Squashes.—Gather as soon as ripe, and avoid ex- 
posure to frost. Keep spread out for a few days 
to the sun before storing. Handle carefully. 
Store in a dry place where they will not freeze. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Dig ona warm day, as s00n as 
the vines are touched by frost, and allow them to 
dry off before housing. Handle carefully. Those 
for winter should be packed in dry, cut straw, or 
perfectly dry sand, and be kept where they will be 
at an uniform temperature of about 60°. 

per 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

October usually brings us just the weather for 
all out-door work. New beds, walks, and other 
improvements in the grounds may be made, 
ground prepared for spring planting, deciduous 
trees set, draining and other heavy work done. 

Perennials of which the clumps have become too 
large should be taken up, the mass divided into 
several parts by means of a sharp spade, and reset. 
This affords an excellent opportunity to exchange 
with, or give to, friends. Pzeonies, especially, 
should be moved at this time, if at all. 

Bulbs in plenty will be appreciated next spring. 
A good, deep soil, enriched with cow manure is 
best. See an article on page 368. 

Chrysanthemums.—Keep neatly tied up or they 
will become straggling. Pot for blooming in doors. 
Some prefer to delay potting until they are in 
bloom, thinking that the plants receive less check 
at this time than when it is done earlier. 

Larkspurs.—We seldom see beds of the Rocket 
Larkspur now-a-days. Seeds sown now will give 
a fine show in the spring. Indeed, most of the 
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Hardy Annuals do better if seed be sown in au- | with such as are empty. If any stock is too light | 4- Stock of grain in store at New York: 
tumn. Every one must have noticed that plants | and has too few combs to hold suflicient stores, at | 1867. es =, Itve, — — oo 
from self-sown seeds are stronger and finer every } this season,it should be taken up at once. If the Sept. ae m : eae 61,508 
way than those of the same kind sown in thespring. | combs are sufficient, but bees are few, and there is See. a= 

Dahlias succum) to the first smart frost unless | 20 condemned colony to reinforce them, they June 11,254 9,61: 29,865 16,311 
protected. After the stems are killed, allow the | Should receive the same treatment. Such hives, | ™! WON ISHSOL 145,06 608,194 16,464 


more in the 
warm day, label, 
store in a 


roots to remain a week or ground. 
Take them up carefully ona dry, 
and when they have dried somewhat, 
place that will keep potatoes well. 

Hardy Shrubs may be transplanted, and divided 
if needed, and plants for 

Deciduous Hedges, such as Privet, Buckthorn, 
ete., may be set in well prepared ground. 

Bedding Plants and all tender things that are to 
be kept over winter should be potted preparatory 


to removal to the green-house, cold frame, or cel- 
lar Provide a good supply .of materials for 
Winter Protection.—Leaves should be gathered 


from the lawn and roadsides. These make an ex- 
cellent covering and are kept in place by a slight 
sprinkling of earth upon them. Where Red Cedar 
boughs can be had they will be found most useful 


to Jay over half hardy shrubs and other plants. 
eae eee 


Green and FEfot-Houses, 
Previously to removing plants to the house, 
they should be put in complete order. Cleanse the 
pots from dirt and moss, and remove the hardened 
and weedy top soil, and replace it with a layer of 
fresh compost. See that no 
Insects are taken in with the plants. If proper 
vigilance be exercised from the start, the task of 
keeping a mastery over inseets will be lessened. 
Plants for Forcing should be potted. Many of 
our common plants force very finely ; among these 
Dicentra spectubilis, Deutzia gracilis, Astilbe Japonica, 
and Lily of the Valley, make most desirable deco- 
rations for the green-house in early spring. 
Annuals should be sown for winter blooming, 
always taking care to havea good stock of Mig- 
nonette and Candytuft on hand for bouquet uses. 


Bulbs, too, will be needed, and should be potted 
now and kept in the dark until the pots are well 
filled with roots. 

Rustic Stands and hanging baskets for parlor 
decoration are to be filled. Some plants suitable 
for this purpose mentioned on page 365. 

Ventilation must 
weather will allow, 
cold or damp weather makes 


——aee 


Cold G 


It is a bad practice to strip the leaves from the 
vines. They are needed to perfect the wood, and 
when they have done their work they will drop of 
their own accord. The ripening of the wood may 
be aided by keeping the house rather warm, which 
may be accomplished by keeping the lower venti- 
lators closed and using only the upper ones. Close 
up all the ventilators on cold and damp days. 


are 
be given freely whenever the 
and fire heat used only when 
it necessary, 
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Apiary in Oct,—Prepared by M. Quinby. 


By correspondence from nearly all the States of 
the Union, I find the honey crop more generally 
good than last year. Bees have usually swarmed 
well, and are prepared for winter. Yet so many 
bees were lost last season, that there is a less num- 
ber in the country now than ayearago. This will 
make it desirable that all good stocks should be 
wintered. Ascertain the amount of honey by 
weighing hive and contents, and substracting the 
weight of an empty hive of similar size, thickness 
of boards, etc., and six pounds for weight of bees, 
wax, and bee-bread. Call the remainder honey, 
and you will not be far from the mark, unless the 
combs are very old. Then a Jittle more should be 
added. Less than 20 or 25 pounds of honey is not 
enough. Too much is as detrimental as too little. 
With movable frame hives, if any combs are filled 
with honey throughout, they should be alternated 





after the dead bees have been taken from between 
the combs, will be of most account set away for 
use next year. Set right side up, keep dry, and 
stop all holes that will admit a bee. 

Two weak colonies united make a strong one 
and may be put together if there is honey suffi- 
cient. To prevent quarreling, smoke them out of 
the combs with puff-ball, tobacco, or what will an- 
swer just as well, have every bee fill itself with 
honey. When a stock has bees and combs, and 
lacks honey, it may be fed up to the required 
weight. October is the time, or as soon as the 
brood is all hatched. Feed all that is required in 
the shortest possible time, or the bees may use too 
much in rearing brood. Honey should be fed when 
it is to be had. West India honey is good and much 
cheaper than Northern. To be safe from disease, 
add a quart of water to ten pounds, scald thorough- 
ly, and skim. Feed ina dish on the top of the hive 
by opening a few holes, and covering with a box to 
keep out robbers. Put cut straw or shavings in the 
dish to keep the bees from drowning. See that 
the sides of the dish are rough cnough for them to 
creep up and down. If honey in the comb is pre- 
ferred, the caps of sealed honey should be shaved 
off with a knife. All winter stores should be in the 
apartment with the bees. They might starve in 
cold weather with anabundance in the boxes. 
Where two light, weak stocks in the movable comb 
hives have enough bees, combs, and honey, for one 
good one, they may all be put together. Select 
the combs with honey, and put them into one hive. 
With bees in box hives after smoking or feeding 
them into quietude, turn both hives bottom up. 
Trim off the bottom edges of the combs in one, 
square across; take off the side of the other, cut 
loose the edves of the first comb, take if out and set 
it into the first hive, fitting it upon the base of the 
first comb; then proceed with the others in the same 
way, keeping the combs in the same relative posi- 
tion and ata proper distance apart. Rolls of paper 
between will hold them until the bees can fasten 
them. Put a stick across the edges as a support 
when the hive is turned over; let it touch all, and 
fasten each end of the stick to the side of the hive. 
Cover, and let it stand bottom up, a week or two, or 
until a short time before putting to winter quarters. 

Any stocks one year old, that have not been ex- 
amined relative to foul brood, should be attended 
On no account allow a hive with foul 
You have no right to let it 


hbors’ 


to at once. 
brood to be robbed. 
stand exposed to be plundered by your neig 
bees. Honey from such hives should never be al- 
lowed to go into healthy stocks without scalding. 
Strain honey before cold weather. See directions in 
previous numbers and volumes of the Agriculturist. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
es 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Sept. 16, 1867, and also for the same month last year: 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT TIE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 

RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
27 days this m'th218,500 829,000 3,291,000 36,500 53,000 570,000 
27 days last m’th159,000 611,000 2,954,000 21,300 67,000 102,000 
SALES, Fiour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Oats: 
27 days last month, 284,000 1,079,000 4.181,000 151,000 1,367,000 
27 days thisgnonth, 278,000 694,000 3,489,000 98,000 739,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year, 
RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
27 days 1867....218.500 829,000 3,291,000 36,500 53,009 570,000 


30 days 1866. ...237,000 428,000 3,358,000 111,000 165,000 1,281,000 





SALKEs, Flour. Wheat, Corn, Tye. Oats. 
27 days 1867...... 284,000 1,079,000 4.181.000 151,000 1,367,000 
30 days 1866...... 279,100 793,000 3,153,000 = 319,000 = 1,011,000 
3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to Sept. 14: 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye, Oats. Barley. 
1867. $5,063 283,749 6,201,173 135,561 103,179 856,298 
1866... ...672,135 250,054 8,886,516 187,189 966,508 148,956 











5. Receipts of Breadstuffs at tide water at Albany, 
Vay 1st to September Tth; 












Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Jarley, Oats, 

bbls. bush. bush, bush. bush. bush. 

1867.... 91,100 764,100 9,513,009 175,100 62,000 2,353,600 
1866. ...187,100 1,820,500 16 300 =6624,800 =148,400 5,023,000 
Gold has been much more active since our last, espe- 
cially within the past week. It was as high on Thursday, 
Sept. 12, as 14634. It has since been down to 14414. The 


demand has been almost exclusively from speculative 
Vayers....Diminished estimates of the harvest product 
are now gaining currency, and are tending to stimulate 
speculation in Breadstuffs, which latter have been in more 
active request, and generally at higher prices. The in- 
quiry for flour has been mainly from regular buyers for 
home use and export. Desirable grades have been in 
very moderate supply, closing firmly. Wheat has been 
more sought for home and foreign use; as also on speeu- 
lative account, closing buoyantly. Prime spring wheat is 
scarce and wanted. Corn has been in lively demand, 
largely on speculation, at decidedly buoyant, but quite va- 
riable, prices. Rye has been quiet, closing steadily. Oats 
have been more freely offered and purchased, but at lower 
sh - Provisions have es more attention, the 


cx otton nes been len ss activ e and has dec lined mate rially, 
closing in favor of purchasers. ... Wool has attracted more 
attention. Desirable lots of high grades of fleece have 
been comparatively scarce and held with increased firm- 
ness, Other descriptions have been steadier as to price 
than during the preceding month, though they have been 
in fair supply....Tobacco have been active and firm. The 
export and speculative demand have been brisk....Hay 
has been plenty and depressed, with a moderate inquiry. 
.Hops have been in demand, and steady. 


CURRENT WHOLESAL® PRICES. 








































Aug. 15. Sept. 16. 
PRICE OF GOLD .......0...-. if 4934 144! 
FLour—Super to Extra State$ 675 @!1 $82 
Super to Extra Southern, ‘1100 @1 
ERAS WCBIOTD wo Scecateadacens 23 @1 
Extra Genesee....... @13 3 
Superfine Western... a M7 @ 
Rye FLouR @ 
Corn MEAL. 5: @ 
W HEAT— All kinds of White. 225 @ 
All kinds of Redand Amber, 190 @ 
Corn— Yellow sees ae ae 
Mixed 10 @ 
OaTs— Western . eisiomaue 838 @ 
SUE sicwnthensuiaee 9H @ 
ME Gs «cob tueasaewawes 140 @ 
BARLE 100 @ — -- 
aay male # 100 m.. 5 @15 mw 
Loose 1 
STR eeeee ow 
Corron— Middling 2 
Hops Cc rop of 1866, “A ae 40 D 
Live Geese, # b $0 & 
P 12 @ 
27 @ 
: 2 80 
10% 
a, #e a 5 37 
tio. (Gold price)? 19 Ka 
TOBACCO, Ke ntucky, &c., @ Bh. 15 5 
Seed Leaf, # 65 34 
Woon -~Do mestic Fleece, # 0. 65 40 
Don stic, pulled, # B........ 50 30 
California, wnwashed,. a7 18 
7, Ow. # Pe * le 2A 
PALLOow, % a6 he cia is 
335 24 0 3 
2000 205 
100 18 
133g 
26 
35 
13% 

s—@ bushel... ........... 10 425 
Peas—Canada, ® bus shel...... 45 1 3 
Faas—Fr esh, # dozen........ 24 24 
PoULTRY — Fowls, # DP. 2? 15 
Turkeys, #1 z 20 
Pora Toks— Old & N few, bbl. 200 @250 175 
ApPLEs—@ barrel,............ 250 @450 150 
PEACHES—@ basket......-..+. 100 @ 250 oO @ 
CRANBERRIES, # barrel...... Nominal. Nominal, 

New Work Live Stock Markets.— 
WEEK ENDING. Beeves, Cows. Calves. Sheep. Stvine. 
August 20 af 


August 27 
September Be... 
September 10 







Total in four - eks 
Average per ek, 
do. do. last Month. 
do, do. prev’s eo 
Average per Week, 1 
do. do. do. 1865 
do, do. do. 
do. do. do. 
Total in 1866 
Total in 1865.. 
Total in 1864.. 
Total in 1863....... 









4,885 
6,161 
4,603 
6,470 





573,197 
610.270 
1,101,617 





35, 705 


"964,091 


Beef Cattle.—Considering that since carly in the 
month reported upon, the weather has steadily improved, 
it is not strange that with largely increased supplies there 
should be also an improvement in prices—at least, no fall- 


ing off. Prime cattle have decidedly improved, and are 
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in short supply. The shortness of pastures forces a wine) 
deal of inferior stock upon the market, and this, of 
course, tends to keep prices down. Our citizens are re- 
turning from the country, and there is a larger home de- 
mand for good beef. The law relative to slaughtering 
animals within the city limits has had its influence also 
in determining the price of beef. Now, however, we en- 
ter upon a much more regular season, and the usual 
causes which affect the market will operate naturally. 
The general range of prices may be stated now as 164c.@ 
174%c. per pound, estimated dressed weight, for very fine 
beef, 14c. being about the average; poor, thin, travel- 
worn beasts, bringing 8¢.@iic.... Mile Cows are 
cheaper. Calves are usually sold by the head, and 
@ ‘$i Di and $12@$15 each. They are thin,but big and 
-fed ; real good, fat veal is worth 12c. per pound, live 
weight....Sheep.—The supply has been remarkably 
uniform and very large, prices about as follows: Prime 
sheep, 6c.@6%c. live weight ; medium to poor, 434¢.@5c. 
Lambs, prime, $14¢c.@9ec. per pound; common, c.@724c. 
Many sheep have been bought by the farmers and driven 
into the country for feeding, while the pastures of this 
vicinity remain good.... Hogs.—There has been consid- 
erable variation in the quality of the swine, and a propor- 
tionate one in prices. Little really good pork comes to mar- 
ket — and this is quickly taken. Good to prime sell 
at 744c.@75gc. per pound live weight ; ordinary 644¢.@7c. 





at 


The Fairs for 1867, 
—_ 2. — 

[We give below a list of all the State and National 
Fairs yet to take place, and of such County, Town, and 
District Fairs, not yet held, as were not included in our 
list in the September number of the Agriculturist. A 
few are added which have changed their dates.] 

State Agricultural Fairs. 








American Institute..... ee ot, ae Sept: 12. Oct. 26 
FROIN. 50's. ces sss05ds Terre Haute...... Sept. 30-Oct. 4 
| Es re Sept. 30-Oct. 5 
HOW MORK: 5 ccc ccasnses PIA Said aie smeeliws Oct. 1-4 
MIMRERGIR.. . ce cecescs RUCHOSE?, 5... écaesd Oct. 1-4 
FOO ic Soins codsdensaee Orr 

fy eee eo wees 

Tenn. Ag’l & Mech.Ass. Clarksville .. 

pg re Baltimore. . ’ ; 

New Jersey....Betw. Newark and Elizabeth. .Oct. “8-11 
Solorado DER oc aksenee Le 2) re Oct. 9-12 
MOUISIOIIO 555:5.0icee sane Baton Rouge... ...... Nov. 5-9 


Louisiana Ag’l & Mech, Ass., New Orleans....Nov. 19-26 
Hiorse Fairs. 


Horad SHOW. cicce esse Kalamazoo, Mich..... Oct. 1-4 
‘National Ilorse Fair.... Washington, D. C....Oct. 28— 








Del. Horse Show....... Newcastle .-Oct. 15-16 
County and Local Fairs, 
not én the list published in the September number. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





RERCLOE CROWD vc, (as «0/56 :bied sdeladaasheesiaiessas Oct. 1-2 

Rockingham Co........ (Time changed to)..... Oct. 8-9 

Btatlord Co. ..0...608 608% DIOUEN  ciccsinceaveeesee Oct. 1-3 
VERMONT. 

MOGISON CO... iss 0505% Middlebury... ........ Oct. 1-8 
Windham Co........... INEW PANG coc cccccscns Oct. 2-3 
CONNECTICUT 
MOTI CT OWI e595 asi cdidias aeteieesneeve soauesed Oct. 9-10 
POQUADUCK.. 2... 60000045 BIEL BON 5 aise oo:d'areisie Sains Oct. i 
NEW YORK. 

CHOMUNE CO iss od600 562 CU yc re Oct. 8-9 
Woammee UmiOn CTOWM): oc cance caccccncscess Oct. 15-17 
Montgomery Co. ......Fonda. ............. Oct. 9-10 
WREISOD CO». 50'50:0:6:000: CTGCIVING v6.0 ce éiks< Oct. 1-2 
Oneida (Town).... Madison Co........... Oct. 3-5 
AERO IO cee reese 6 pega OS ieiNeN os saa Kew’ Oct. 8-11 
CROC baie, «éi0eek xc aie 2: Oct. 9-11 
PENNSYLVANIA 
EO 50.056 Gawd Sach areoawsbesaeacosees Oct. 2-4 
PORTO CO :...cccccwas ses Bedford.......... -.... Oct. 2-4 
Clearfield Co............ SiO lai (rr Oct. 1-4 
CTATION C0) os i cidsccaese ALO skavwes.ck ss suae Oct. 2-4 
EE NN oD red 6-05 5 GI Raucci Ceres saanianS Oct. 9-11 
Coulmaugh Valley...... PRGAPSVANG 06:5 o:is:5 cies Oct. 9-11 
Cumberland Co......... CORSO. cos sis scsveeive ss Oct. 1-4 
Doylestown (Town)....Doylestown........... Oct. 1-4 
Hartford (Town)........ Susquehanna Co, ..... Oct. 2-3 
Huntingdon Co......... Huntingdon........... Oct. 2-4 
PAGING Os oc ocssicvcne PUI MUAD oases scssesuresgvos Oct. 2-4 
Washington Co......... Washington........... Oct. 9-10 
Wayne 'C0......s0cs000- Honesdale... ....5....005 Oct. 9-11 
OHIO. 

Ashtabula (Town)...... Ashtabula Co.......... Oct. 2-4 
Anginive Co. . 606605000 Wapakoneta.......... Oct. 2-4 
Augusta (Town)........ CRETON CO. civesceccwas Oct. 9-10 
Greentield Union CRN occ rea tiesuiceesclas Oct. 16-18 
Lake Shore Grape Growers’ Ass., Elyria.......Oct. I5-17 
Mahoning Co. ......... Ceci csackea cae Oct. 1-3 
BEOR COs. 5 56» idee Kane DRM IOM os cleis dc es shodease Oct. 9-11 
Muskingum Co. jc MAMOBRIUC So 6scscacaees Oct. 9-11 
Plymouth (Tow eee Richland Co... 0... Oct. 8-10 
Union (Greene Co.).....Marysville. ........... Oct. 9-11 
“INDIANA, 

Alten Co...2..cccecee Fort Wayne........... Oct. 10 
Jefferson Co.........00- North Madison........ Oct. q 
Kosciusko Co...."...... WOTKIWs Ses vicesasseced Oct. 2 
Lagrange OD an aads on agebeandeadet ecsmNewsaiesashe sie 

UT 6) BU his cod agicwiveus rides Oct. 2 
Noble BO oi wa 95:55 OR Nain vie/oin shaw Oct. 3 
Warwick Co......... 5 OOO Giice. ch aoees Oct. 15-17 
Wayne Co. i enuaees thor WGNGCFYVIRIO ns ois seans Oct. 15-18 











IOWA 
PUMA OO 5 od ssc dawenisnddo nice ohaiewes Oct. 9-11 
ION OO. 6sk sacccwcses SOM ROCE. 565.0000 Oct. 9-11 
Mayotte: CO... ..0ssscecce WRG USO e665 5. 6:55:410% Oct. 1-3 
BROREY CO. ss cas so s:i.0e salt. Pleasant.........-. Oct. 9-11 
Madison Co. s.....0i.08 NV TIROINOR oasis. scssineicceace Oct. 1-3 
Winnesheik Co........ BICCORNE Se ite iis s0's0sie see Oct. 3-4 
MINNESOTA. 
Le Sueur Cok. scence. Cleveland........ wee. Oct. 10-11 
WISCONSIN. 
Beaver Dam Ag. and Mech. Ass...............: Oct. 15-17 
RING CO ica sieeeer oes Burlington 1-3 
ROMAINE CG 5665 aiseian'e Richland Centre 3- 4 
BAU OO se oaks isiiincces i ee . 24 
Fond du Lac Co........ Ripon...... » i 8 
i 0) rere Mauston 2-3 
Lodi Union: (Town)... BOQ vcisccceccaccessse t. 2 4 
Lafayette Co...5.. cee Darlington ............ tt. 3-5 
ILLINOIS. 
Cla C0. sicisisccccnncuas ROWSVINE: occ ce cc asces Oct. 2-4 
CHRO Oe seine. wee niseue DEATAMGES isé:cjacscisiesera Oct. 9-12 
MAGA OO. cesiseeaseecs PENA oe sicskacee sae ecStasuigyard Oct. 8-11 
MAMON OO. ossccca-ases IC ee Oct. 14-17 
MOTOS COs csccscecees WE ICTIOG i oii. ceo civasins Oct. 16-19 
Pope Co......- CONCOHOR 5 2 6 x cceresises Oct. 3-5 
Shelby Co Shelbyville. ........... Oct. 9-12 
Sandwich Union (Town)Sandwich ............. Oct. 1-4 
Washington Co.........) re Oct. 2-4 
Vermillion Co......... CAT. os 5:5.0%0 wewieredase Oct. 8-11 
MICHIGAN. 
Calhoun COs. 3. 65.6560 POMP 5:0! 56.0610: sisiea'se Oct. 9-11 
Central Michigan.......Lansing............... Oct. 8-10 
Genesee Co... ........ IGS ieciessccncnssenes Oct. 2-4 
Livingston Co.......... WAGONS osc accciswien-nes Oct. 8-10 
Macomb: CO. 63. s<s0030' OMCO a0 6.655556 s e005 Oct. 2- 
ORBWA COS. ¢ oossssasee RMN ais, 6. 6 west cidarerete Oct. %-9 
Saginaw Co............ E. Saginaw............ Oct. 2-4 
MISSOURI. 
Audrian Co........... a eee Oct. 14-19 
BOONG CG... - 0.662 0s00 Columbia......... Sept. g), Oct. 3 
oa ee PE SoS eincde swenieie ct. 
Carroll Co............0. Carroliton............. Oct. 1-5 
GORIEY CO. 2 500s aecende ee Oct. 1-4 
Monitean Co............ California.......... .. Oct. 1-5 
Montgomery Co. ...Montgomery .......... Oct. 22-24 
PANE OOo 5/0 iss ecnaidie.ore ho 7 | | Oct. 16-20 
Scotland Oo isavcncwses PROTA oisisco. vie ncasneiancensias 








The Results of the Harvest.—We 
go to press just in the beginning of the corn harvest over 
most of the country, and still in the midst of one of the 
most remarkable “ spells of weather’ that has ever been 
experienced here. It seems really that the sunshine and 
showers, and tempests too, have been spellbound—the 
one to glow and burn, the others to rain and blow, each 
over a particular region. The seaboard has been rained 
upon till the farmers begin to feel almost amphibious, 
while the interior has been suffering from a severe 
drought. These sections of country have been relieved 
—the one by a day or two of sunshine almost every week, 
and the other by occasional showers which have held out 
hope of relief. To some parts happy relief has come ; 
others still suffer. The result is, that it is very difficult to 
come at a just estimate of the harvest. 

At present the fate of the corn crop is regarded with 
considerable solicitude. We hear of rains coming just in 
time to save it inisolated localities throughout the region 
which has been suffering from drought, which includes 
Central New York, and westward, especially the southern 
portions of the great corn and wheat raising States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri. By the time this 
reaches our readers, we hope that these rains may be 
general. The corn of the Eastern and Middle States is in 
danger now from frosts which have already touched the 
leaves in exposed places. The crop is backward, and 
shocking can not be done as early as common without 
serious loss of weight. On the whole, a less than average 
crop may be looked for. The great wheat region has 
profited by the dry weather so far as to have its wheat 
thrashed in excellent order. The crop is decidedly less 

han average in quantity, but of a very superior quality. 
Oats have not filled well where the dry weather was se- 
verest, but as we usually hear the croakers first we can 
hardly judge of the results—and very much the same re- 
port must be made of barley and spring wheat. Potatoes 
have rotted distressingly at the East, especially those 
early planted and well manured ; while in the interior the 
dry weather causes a short yield. Root crops generally 
look remarkaby well wherever it has been sufficiently 
moist, and on good soils everywhere the crops will be 
remunerative. 

The hay of the dry section is not abundant, while in the 
wet it has been poorly cured, so that everywhere the corn- 
stalks should be well secured if possible. 

Apples are abundant over the great apple refions of the 
central and western parts of the Middle States, Ohio and 
Indiana; but many localities at the East are almost alto- 
gether without this fruit. 

Tobacco has had too much rain for its good in the Con- 
necticut Valley, and a full crop has not set. It is in 
danger from the frost, also. From the great tobacco region 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line we have, as a rule, un- 
favorable reports. The cotton region of the Atlantic 
board has suffered from rain and an inordinate growth of 
grass. The crop of Arkansas, part of Louisiana, Texas, 
and Mississippi is quite good, The general crop is esti- 
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mated as ntti larger than that of last year on ac- 
count of the greater breadth planted, but the yield per 
acre will prove discouraging. 

The effect of the season on Dairying is what might have 
been expected. The supply of butter for the New York 
market was essentially diminished by the drought affect- 
ing the greater part of the State and the great dairy region 
of Northern Ohio, and prices rose accordingly. The same 
cause affects the cheese products. New England, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania pastures have produced abund- 
antly, but the quality of the grass was poor and watery. 
The amount of milk was large, but the butter not so 
good as common. 

We shall doubtless have an abundance of all staples for 
home consumption, and a good deal for export. Prices 
of almost all farm produce are ruling high. Speculation, 
in part influences this gradual advance, but with the men- 
acing attitudes of European powers towards each other, 
a possibility that the wheat supplies of the Black Sea 
region will be cut off, crops falling below the average in 
Western Europe, and only a moderate crop here, farmers 
will be foolish if they do not get remunerative prices. 
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Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Ilints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere, 


245 
BROADWAY 


After October ist, the Office of the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
will be at 
RAS BROADWAY, 
with a Branch Office at the old place, 
41 PARK ROW. 


In our next number we shall say more on this subject. 





Mark All Subscriptions sent in, as New or Old. 





The American Agriculturist, 245 
Broadway, N. Y.—It will probably seem as strange 
to our correspondents to write the above, as it does the 
figures of the new year; yet by the time this sheet reach- 
es the majority of our readers, the Agriculturist and all 
its belongings will have been transferred from 41 Park 
Row to 245 Broadway. The distance is not great, the two 
locations being within sight of one another; yet the re- 
moval is accompanied by the regrets that one always 
feels at leaving a long familiar spot for a new and untried 
one. It was at 41 Park Row that the Agriculturist atiain- 
ed its majority. It came here a successful paper, and 
leaves it as an institution. It was here that the impor- 
tant part of our business, the publication of agricultural 
books, had its beginning, and has become a channel for 
distributing agricultural and horticultural information 
second only in importance to the paper. Here new rela- 
tions have been formed in our business and editorial de- 
partments, and here we have had the pleasure of meeting 
face to face with so many of those whom we monthly 
visit through the medium of the paper. But the Agricul- 
turist has outgrown its old home, and notwithstanding 
these pleasant associations, it must go to a new and more 
commodious one. We are glad that this change is mado 
while Mr. Judd is abroad, as he would feel it more keenly 
than any one else. In his absence, we may say that when 
he compares the five-story brown stone store on Broad- 
way with the obscure rooms on a second floor in Waicr 
street, from which the earlier volumes were issued, he 
may properly congratulate himself on the success that has 
attended well directed energy and unceasing devotion to 
business. We hope to carry to our new quarters all our 
old friends, and shall be prepared to receive large acces- 
sions to their number. With increased facilities for pro- 
ducing the paper, we hope that we shall more certainly 
than ever attain our constant aim—to make cach volume 
better than the last. 

Pasturing Clover the First Year. 

—‘ Will a field sown with clover in the spring furnish 
pasturage for cows during the summer ?’—If the ground 
is well manured, clean, and the season moist, and the 
clover gets a good start, it will be fine, rich feed by July, 
and, if not fed off close, will not be injured. On ordinary 
land the practice is never advisable, and is seldom best, 
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Fatal Disease among Poultry.— ] which flowed off into an opening in the floor, and was all 


Lemuel D. Dobbs, of Brownsville, Texas, writes: ‘* My 
young chickens, ducks, and turkeysare all dying. I have 


just lost two entire broods. <A swelling commences 
around the eyes, nostrils, and the skin on the under part 
of the bill. These places rise up like great warts, and in 
from one to three days from the time that the discage first 
uppears, the chickens die. I think it is the biting of 
mosquitovs, and have tried to prevent it by cooping them 
at night under a mosquito bar, but it does no good, All 
my neighbor's chickens are affected the same way.” 
Whether our subscriber's suspicions are well founded or 
not, we would recommend the application of warm pine 
tar, smearing it over all the affected parts, but not stop- 
ping up the nostrils. Jf this does not cure, we would try 
painting the parts with a solution of nitrate of silver, 
(lunar caustic.) ayplied with a feather. 





Incubators, or Artificial Egg 
Hatchers,.—We have several inquiries for these arti- 
cles, or for descriptions of them. It is, perhaps, enough 
tu say, we know of none which we believe it wor while 
to attempt to use. There are several advertised, and 
used more or less abruad, but hone that we know of in 
this country. It seems to be a fair subject for experi- 
ment. What is needed is a tolerably uniform tempera- 
ture, not far from 100° Fahrenheit, a certain slight degree 
of moisture in the air, and daily turning of the eggs. 
Tegetmeier, in The Poultry Book, speaks highly of 
Manasi’s Patent Incubator. The French plan is taking 
hen turkeys, forcing them to sit on false egys a few days, 
and, when they are contented, putting good ones under 
them, as many as they will cover. The chicks are re- 
moved as fast as hatched, and other eggs substituted. 
This plan has been tried by one of our neighbors, with 
success. <A turkey covers twice a8 many eggs as a hen. 





What Birds are ** Fowls,.°?—There is 
an article ‘‘ going the rounds” of the press, distinguish- 
ing fowls as birds which take their young to their food. 
The absurdity of this definition is apparent on a mo- 
ment’s thought; for, though applicable to farmyard 
poultry, in distinction from the birds of the hedge, it will 
not bear a more extensive application. It is unfortunate 
that, in English, we have no single werd for our barn- 
door or dung-hill fowls. Even the names cock and hen 
they share in common with a score of other birds from 
Cock-robin to Cock-turkey — (Cockroach and Hood's 
Cock-mermaid included)—Hen Sparrow and Pea Hen as 
well. Poultry fanciers have, of late, with an unanimity 
which is remarkable, confined the use of the word jowl 
to this, in Envlish, nameless bird—Gadlus domesticus. 





Killing Animals at the Paris 
Abattoirs.—Mr. Judd writes: ** To-day, (July 15th,) I 
visited the extensive new Abattoirs, or slaughter houses, 
now partly completed, within the city walls, but beyond 
the thickly-settled portion, on the north-northeast side of 
Paris. The grand market, not yet finished, is an immense 
iron structure, with iron and glass roof, supported on 
iron columns, and to remain open on the sides, I believe. 
A strict prohibition to visitors, at present, prevented my 
examining it fully. The roof covers several acres; the 
pens are small and low, and arranged in streets and 
avenues, and the bottom isas hard and smooth as rough 
cut stone. The slaughter-houses near by are nice blocks 
of stone and stucco building, each apartment opening 
at cither end into the avenues running between 
the blocks. The whole looks like a village of tasteful 
honsea, joined side to side along the streets, which are 
bent at a small angle frequently, so as to diminish the 
right of too many operations at one view. The floors of 
both buildings and streets are solid cement, with an in- 
clination to frequent drains, opening into subterranean 
sewers. Water is arranged to wash the whole surface 
neat and clean, as often as it becomes soiled. Ladies can 
walk through the whole establishment without soiling 
their dresses, except in the vicinity of the actual opera- 
tions of cleaning the offal. Two masters or journeymen 
butchers occupy each killing room with two assistants, 
and dressing eight to twelve beef cattle is a day’s work, 
according to the size of the animal and the activity ofthe 
market. I watched the entire process of killing and 
dressing a bullock, which was as follows. The animal 
was driven in at one door, the other being closed; a rope 
was lassoed over his horns, and the other end put through 
2 ring in the floor. When his nose was drawn to the floor, 
+o as to to curve his neck, a short, spear-like knife was 
thrust into the spinal column, just back of the horns. It 
was done in an instant, and the animal dropped as sud- 
denly as if struck with a cannon ball, and scarcely moved 
amuscle. A moment or two after, the front of the head 
was struck with an appropriate long-handled hammer 
several heavy blows; the animal lay almost perfectly 
still. Next, the operator cut into the neck, as near the 
shoulders as possible, and opened the arteries at or near 
the heart, apparently to give the best outlet to the blood, 





saved in a clean condition, The animal was then moved 
and pushed about to promote the entire expulsion of ail 
the blood. One man then skinned the legs up to the 
gambrel joint, and cut them off. The other, in the mean 
time, made one small epening through the skin on the 
belly, just back of the forelegs, and another between the 
hind legs. Into these apertures he thrust a round-pointed 
half-inch steel rod, a little curved, and made openings 
along under the skin in different directions. A large 
hand bellows was then thrust into each of the openings, 
and one long lever arm was worked, while the other was 
held upon the floor with the foot. The air was thus 
driven in with great power and permeated every part un- 
der the skin and thronghout the entire flesh and iterval 
fat. The carcass swelled to nearly double size, and when 
beat with a stick to promote the circulation of the air, 
the skin sounded like a heavy, loosely strained, bass drum. 
When the inflation was complete, the skinning was easily 
and quickly performed. Great tact was exercised in run- 
ning the knife along so as to have its curved point leave 
the surface of the meat slightly gashed in stripes, at 
various angles. <A small iron windlass, with ratchet 
wheel and pulleys, served to raise the carcass as fast as 
it was skinned. Napkins or towels were kept at hand to 
remove the slightest trace of filth or blood. The puffiness 
of the flesh, its clearness from blood, and the line cutting 
where the red integument appeared, together with the 
neatness everywhere exercised, gave an exceedingly 
beautiful appearance to the dressed sides as they were 
conveyed to the store-room, and hung up for sale. One 
can eat meat in Paris without any qualin from slaugh- 
ter-house recollections associations. The entire ab- 
sence of apparent pain or motions in the dying animal, 
and the inflation of the meat, though often read of, were 
novelties to ne in actual observation. Calves and sheep 
are dressed in the same manner. I priced some of the 
meats to-day as follows: The dest sides of beef, 142 francs 
per 100 killogrammes—equal to about 12 cents per pound 
in gold, or 16@17 cts? per pound U.S. currency. Other 
qualities ran down to 110@100 frances per100 killogram- 
mes. Very good carcasses of sheep were selling at 15 sous 
per livre, (about 15 cents gold per pound, equivalent to 
21 cents currency ;) and dressed pork at 17 sous per livre. 


or 


Miami Raspberry.—Mr. W. Johnston, 
South Bend, Ind., dissents from Mr. Fuller's estimate of 
this variety, and gives his own experience as follows: 
“TI fruited it in connection with seven other varieties ; 
the time of ripening first berries was as follows: Kirtland, 
June 80th; Golden Cap and Miami, July 3d; Doolittle 
and Philadelphia, July 4th; Ohio Everbearing and Cat- 
awissa, July 7th. Thus, it has a very favorable season. 
Compared with the Doolittle, which, Mr. F. 
‘very large and very productive, and a profitable market 
berry,’ its superiority over it was, in all respects, quite 
noticeable—the bush larger, more hardy and thrifty, the 
berry larger, more abundant, flavor decidedly superior, 
and berry much firmer. I had the Philadelphia in its 
perfection, I believe, and itis a magnificent berry. giving 
more fruit during the best days of its season than the 
Miami, but as the season of the lJatteris from ci: to 
ten days longer, I think it will yield full as much fruit, 
and is a more profitable market berry, as the Philadelphia 
is quite too soft for long transportation. Thus we know 
of no raspberry superior to the Miami, and if Mr. F. does, 
we wish he would name it, for it is wanted.” 


says, is 









The Kittatinny Blackberry.—We, 
two years ago, described and figured this berry. This 
year it has quite warranted all that we have said of it. 
Some specimens brought us in August from E. Williams, 
Montclair,N. J., show it to be the very best berry that 
is now in cultivation. We have seen plants in locali- 
ties north of New Jersey, fruiting finely. 


Black Caps from Seed.—Wnm. Liw- 
rence writes: ‘‘I have a cluster of vines that produce 
much larger and finer fruit than any other that I have 
seen,” and asks if they can be propagated from the secd. 
They can be readily grown from seed, but there is no cer- 
tainty that the same qualities will be reproduced. The 
resulting plants may produce better fruit. but are more 
likely to give that of inferior quality. The only sure way 
is to layer” the tips of the branches as soon as they get 
somewhat firm. See Agriculturist for August, page 292. 
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‘Fhe One-leaved Straw berry.—Every 
one knows that the leaf of the strawberry is three-parted. 
In 1761, a variety with a single leaf was brought to notice, 
and afterwards figured in the Botanical Magazine as 
Fragaria monophylia, or One-leaved Strawb Just 
one hundred years after this appearance, Mr. A. S. Fuller, 
author of the Small Fruit Culturist, found (in 1861,) a sim- 
ilar freak among his seedlings, from the Bozton Pine, and 
now Gloede, the great French strawberry grower, gets a 




















similar form from seeds of Napoleon III. These de- 
parturcs from the normal type are interesting: they, how- 
ever, show a general debility in the plant, as in neither 
of the three recorded cases was the fruit of any value. 

Gwasses Named.—Il. A. Slater, N. Man- 
chester, Conn.—Blue Joint-Grass, Culamuyrostis Cana- 
densis. ..R. F. Roberts, Woodworth, Wis.—Zragrostis 
powoides, an introduced weed, for which we know no 
name....New Egypt, N. J. (can’t read the 
name)— 7Zvéticua repens, the Couch, Quack, Quick, or 
Twitch Grass. Valued in some places for pasturage, but 
a terrible pest in cultivated lands * Subscriber,” St. 
Paul, Minn.—The purple specimen is Barn-yard Grass, 
Panicum Crus-galli ; the long one is Indian Grass, Sor- 
ghum nutans; that of which two specimens were sent, 
isa Beard Grass, Andropogon furcatus ; and the most 
delicate of all is Sporobolus hetevolepis. When more than 
one specimen is sent, they should be numbered. With 
the exception mentioned in reference to Couch Grass 
none of them are of any agricultural value, and many of 
them are so little noticed that they have received no 
popular names, 
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Grand Old Plants.—Recontly we vi 
the grounds of a gentleman near Newburgh, N. Y., 
were delighted to see a Gardenia, or Cape Jessamine,seme 
six feet high, and well furnished with branches to the 


sited 


and 








base. It had good company in some Pomegranate aud 
Lemon and Orange trees, all of which showed that they 
We have a at affec- 








had been objects of care for years. We h 
tion for these old plants, as we have for old fart 
china, and old pictures. These plants are veneral 
itis pleasant to think of the kindly care of several g 
erations that is incorporated with their growth. 
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Red and White Clover.—Prof. Way. 
of the Royal Ag’]. Society, made several ana 
clover hay with a view to determine what substances 
clover crops extracted from the soil, and thus, if possible, 
to come at the cause of whatin England is called ** clove 



















sickness.”’ This is a condition of the soil when it 5 
under ordinary treatment to yield good crops of ¢ 

and so is called * sick’ or ‘tired’? of clover. We arc 

ax yet, troubled with this failure of the crop n land 
where it once did well, except as we lose the in » of 
plaster on the crop, which frequently occurs. The analyses 
show that clover makes great drafts upon the soil for 


alkalics, especially potash, and no doubt it is the gradual 
exhaustion of this ingredient which caus : 
the crop. The great benefit of ap 
ashes and of plaster to clover are matters of universal 
experience, and we may safely say that so long 2s we 
continue them we will live in ignorance of clover si: 











Clover in Mercer Co., Hit.—‘E. L 
M.” writes that in this hot dry summer the red clover i 
killed ont, so that they have to give it up asa farm crop 
This is also the case farther south,in many places, an 
10 kind of red clover will grow. Neither \ 
nary grasses, that form the greensward of the Northern 
States. The only chance to get clover to stand under such 
disadvantages is {o sowit in time for the usual carly 
autumn rains. Thus early sown, it may send its reots 
deep enough to withstand the summer droughts. 





ill the ore 





Double Pelargonium—Gioire de 
Nanecy.—We were gratified to receive from Mr. John 
Saul, Florist, of Washington, D. C., some flowers of this 
It has made quite a ecnsation abroad, and, 
apparently, deservedly so. The flowers are very double, 
and of a brilliant deep rose color. It is greatly 
to the Ranunculifiora, figured in December las 
Saul says: “Itisa noble plant, strong and vigoron 
its growth, and Juxurates in our hot bright sun,bloom 
free 
aud, being double, are more enduring than single 





new variety. 



















Plants with Gray Veliage.—In the 
present popular “bedding out” planting, a plant with a 
gray or silvery tint is very desirable to sct off the more 
brilliant Coleus or Achyranthes, (Iresine.) Herbstii. Cen- 
taurea ragusina, also called. candidis: one of the 
best for this purpose, but it does not propagate fast 
enough to suit the florists, who prefer to sell the freer 
growing Cineraria maritima, or ‘“* Dusty Miller.’ We 
have tried this latter, this summer, for a bed in the 
lawn, and find that by cutting it back freely, it may 
be made to grow bushy, and we are rather pleased 
withit. The English gardeners are talking about one of 
our wild plants for this purpose—Antennaria 7 
tacea, or Life Everlasting. We have never seen it in cul- 
tivation, but think it worth a trial. Mr. Peter Hender- 
son has shown us this season a new plant of this style, 
Centaurea gymnocarpa, and from what we have seen of it 
with him and clsewhere we think that it will become 
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popular—provided that it favorably answers the florists’ 
great question—** will it cut?” 





‘TWoad Fiax. ‘Snap Bragon.’’ 
— Butter and Eggs.*? —E. Stowe, of Wis., asks: 
‘* Will you be kind enongh to state the best method of de- 
stroying that pest of farmers, ‘Snap Dragon.’—There 
is more or less of it in Wisconsin; I have mowed it in 
blossom, and tried digging it out; this last seems to 


We know of no way easier than to smother the pliant. 
Make a pile of fresh cut grass or weeds, 8 inches thick, 
well trodden down over and around the infested locality. 
If ona lawn or ina garden, after cutting up the plants, 
cover with old boards, laid close together, and covered 
with hay to prevent their warping. This is said to bea 
sure Cure in one season, aud is the easiest one we know. 

L/Eiiustration Horticele.—This is a 
most elegantly illustrated monthly, published by A. 
Verschaffelt, the horticulturist of world wide reputation, 
and contains beautifully colored plates of all the floral 
novelties. The June number is especially interesting to 
Americans, as it contains a new Passion Flower from 
Panama, Zuacsonia Buchanani, in compliment to our 
esteemed friend, J. Buchanan, of this city, who first cul- 
tivated it. The same number contains a colored repre- 
sentation of our native Bird-foot Violet, Viola Pedata, 
ene of onr common plants, which we pass by unheeded, 
but one on which our friends over the water lavish a 


great deal of eloguent French. 














Whe Bievue Horticole.—This periodical 

1 seini-monthly, in Paris, under the able edi- 
M. Carriere. Its ‘* Chronique Horticole ” is an 
admirable resume of horticultural news, and we cordially 
recommend the journal to those who read French, and 
Wish to keep advised of European horticultural doings. 
The Revue has one feature which we would commend to 
the attention of certain American journals—when it 
copies, as it often does, articles and figures from the 
Agriculturést, it gives full credit for them. 
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ain prevail over the whole world, and, with a little allow- 
ance for the different climatic influences, would form a 
correct basis for judging of its changes, provided we 
could give proper relative weight to the indications. 






y believes that it may be possible to predict the 
th some degree of certainty, and Mr. Steinmetz 

he can do so generally, and that man ought to 
as the loweranimals. Ina very pleasant way 
he discusses the premonitions which storms and showers 
give of their approach. Certain it is that many birds 
know when storms are coming, and frogs and leeches 

The Old Salt has no better reason for 
rm than that he ‘‘smells it,’ and the 

ty, than that she ‘feels it in her 
fully believe that if we, who are 
nor rheumatic, only knew enough, 





do it, as well 


perceive it also 
predicting a st 
old rheumatic aunty 
Hence we 


r ‘“‘old salts” 















we could do the same. The little book before us has 
helped us so much towards gaining knowledge about 
those things, that we have placed it on our book list. It 





§s printed in London, but imported in sheets, and neatly 
bound by Roberts Bros., Boston, Mass., and is for sale at 
our counter, or will be sent by mail on receipt of price. 
‘Khe Gsage Orange as a Tree.— 
Those who have only seen the Osage Orange as a hedge 
plant, can have no idea of its beauty when allowed to 
grow into a tree. There are fine specimens at Iona 
Island, (Dr. Grant’s,) and at the place formerly owned by 
the late A. J. Downing, at Newburgh. ‘It grows to the 
at twenty or thirty feet, and has a remarkably clean 
appearance. The leavesare of a bright green, and its fruit, 
vhich grows to the size of a large orange, is very con- 
pien It is put down by botanists as a dicecious tree, 
é., one having staminate and pistillate flowers on sep- 
arate plants. Our French friends are discussing this 
point, as they find that trees bear fruit when there is no 
staminate one in neighborhood, and suppose that, as 
is very likely to be the case, it is only imperfectly 
‘lous. We hope to see this very beautiful tree more 
y introduced in ornamental planting. 
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Ehe Vegetable World, by Louis Fi- 
guier, New York. D. Appleton & Co. A handsomely 
printed volume of 576 pages, and intended to give a pop- 
ular account of the structure, and some general ideas of 
the classification, of plants. Unfortunately it was trans- 
lated from the French by one who apparently had no 
knowledge of the subject, and the work is sv full of mis- 


























takes as to seriously interfere with its value asa popular 
teacher. The illustrations are many of them very beauti- 
ful, but as some blunderer has in several instances put 
the wrong names to them, they are sometimes calculated 
to mislead rather than to instruct. It is painful to sce so 
handsome a work marred by so many blemishes. While 
those who have sufficient botanical knowledge to see the 
errors, will find much instruction in it, we cannot recom- 
mend the work as an introduction to the study of plants. 

Gur Annuals.—The American Agricultural 
and Horticultural Annuals are in course of preparation, 
and will be issued before the close of the present year. 
As these works are in part devoted to recording the pro- 
gress in Agriculture and Horticulture during the past 
year, they cannot,on this account,be brought out as early 
asifthey were made up of miscellaneous articles that could 
be written at any time. The work has mainly to be done 
when the growing season is over. The favorable recep- 
tion given to the volumes of 1867 is an incentive to make 
those for 1868 worthy of general approval. 





Conn. Board of Agriculture, 1366, 
—The First Report of the Conn. State Board of Agricul- 
ture has been for some time on our table, through the 
politeness of Hon. E. H. Hyde, Vice President of the 
Board. The chief value of the book consists in the report 
of the lectures and discussions at the annual meeting in 
January last, a brief account of which was given in the 
Agriculturist for February. The Board, between their 
mectings for business, listened to lectures which were 
open to the puplic. The report of them is so full as to 
give the volume a permanent value to all agriculturists. 
They are, one by Prof. Johnson, on The Source of Nitrogen 
in Plants; one by Prof. Brown, on Irrigation in Califor- 
nia, and two, by the same gentleman, on Diseases of 
Plants Caused by Fungi. Discussions took place in regard 
to Draining, Irrigation, and Fruit Culture, and responses 
toacircular, sent out by the Secretary, asking informa- 
tion based on personal experience on these subjects. 
The information thus given is of notable value. The Sec- 
retary has little to tell about the town and county 
societies which are known to exist, except their names, 
and the fact that they spend the $1600 appropriated for 
premiums by the State, and it appears as if he collected 
this meagre information about them much as a newspa- 
per reporter would do. This ought not to be, and the 
State bounty ehould, we think, be appropriated only to 
those societies presenting a detailed report ofall their 
doings, and the amount paid should be graduated ac- 
cording to the degree of excellence of these reports. 

Gray’s Manual of Botany. — Fifth 
Edition. N. Y.: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co.— 
About twenty years ago, the first edition of this work 
appeared, and immediately took the position it has since 
maintained—that of guide and hand-book to those who 
wish to gain a knowledge of the plants of the Northern 
States. That our first botanist should be so mindful of 
the wants of students as to prepare for them a series of 
books unequalled by any in the language, is something 
to be thankful for—a good which those of us, who, in 
our early studies, struggled along with incomplete and 
unsatisfactory text-books, can better appreciate than can 
the student of the present day. We are indebted to the 
publishers for an advance copy of the new edition, which 
is in the same neat and attractive style that characterized 
the former manuals. The present one embodies all the 
recent discoveries, and contains such alterations as the 
advance of the science demands. Gray’s Manual for 
the Northern States, Chapman’s Flora for the South, and 
Brewer's forthcoming Botany of California, gives us a 
series of admirable hand-books for all parts of our ex- 
tended territory—except, perhaps, ‘* Walrussia,” — and 
the botanist will be likely to find but few plants not re- 
corded in one or the other of these standard works. 








Plants Named. — Mrs. C. L. Mabbit, 
Vineland, N. J.—Yeronica spteata, the blue; and the 
white is the delicate Fringed Orchid, Pla/anthera bleph- 
arviglottis.... Mrs. Robuck, Herkimer Co.—Dicentra Cana- 
densis, the Squirrel-corn; less common than the closely 
related D. Cucullaria, or Dutchman’s Breeches, and worth 
cultivating....F. W. Earl, Tawas, Mich.—Halmia angus- 
téfolia, the Low, or Sheep Laurel....A. Williams, Hills- 
dale, N. Y.—The common Wiegela rosea, properly Déer- 
villa Japoniea,a fine ornamental shrub....C. J. Brane, 
Wabash Co., Ind.—Solanum Dulcamara, Bittersweet, a 
pretty climber, but the berries are suspected of poison- 
ous qualities. 








Salmon Fisherics in Engiand.— 
The work of restoring this noble fish to the rivers of Eng- 
land is in successful progress, though it meets with ob- 
stacles from defective legislation, from the refuse of fac- 
tories poured into the streams, from badly constructed fish 
ways, and from illegal fishing. Notwithetanding these 











hindrances, the fish appear in increasing numbers in all 
the streams that have been restocked, and best cuts of 
salmon are quoted in the London market at twenty cents 
a pound, or about half the price it commands here, in the 
cheapest part of the season. When we get our rivers re- 
stocked, we hope to turn the tables on our British cousins, 
and quote salmon at ten cents a pound. The best style of 
passes or ladders at the mill dams is now a theme of live- 
ly discussion. One writer proposes “rough rock work, 
the rougher the better, built against the dam on an in- 
cline.” He has seen fifteen fish pass such a ladder in 
three quarters of an hour. The idea may be valuable. 

Hatching Shad at Holyoke, Mass. 
—Mr. Seth Green, of Mumford, N. Y., is supervising the 
work of stocking the Connecticut River with shad, at 
Holyoke. By his system, 95 per cent. of the spawn is 
hatched while in the river. It is estimated that not more 
than 5 per cent. live, the most being destroyed by fish 
and by unfavorable changes in the temperature of the 
water. He will turn into the river this season more than 
100,000,000 of these fish. If they return to their birth- 
place as their instinct prompts them, there will be fine 
fishing in that stream next season. Under the new reg- 
ulations of the New England Fish Commissioners, the 
fish will be able to visit the upper waters of the River, 
and Vermont and New Hampshire can eat home-bred 
shad again. Fish breeding is now as easily managed as 
the breeding of land animals, and measures should be 
taken to resteck all our streams. 

Damp tfouses.—‘W. B.”’ These are oc- 
casioned quite as often by the surroundings as by the 
materials of which they are made. An undrained cellar, 
or too many shade trees, will make a damp honse. If 
brick or stone is used, fill out the walls, and ventilate. 
The house is then as dry as if made of wood, and cooler 
in summer as well as warmer in winter. 





Longworth’s Wine House.—Some 
samples from this establishment show that it maintains 
its well established reputation, and are of a quality to 
convince even the writer in the Boston Journal of Horti- 
culture that ‘* pure wines ” can be produced in the North. 





Ox-bows and Yokes.—H. A. 5%., of Man- 
chester, Conn., criticises the ox-yoke, figured in the 
August number, page 284, on the ground that the hole 
for the bows are too close together. Such narrow bows 
may do, he says, to draw in, but cattle will not back well 
in them. Narrow bows chafe the roots of the cars in 
backing or holding back, going down hill, He formerly 
used yokes with bows only 10 inches wide, but never 
found his cattle to back easily until he put the bow-holes 
12 inches apart. Cattle will not back well if the yoke 
hurts them. 

Prof. Glover’s Work on Entomol- 
ogy.—Aside from his labors in the Museum of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, Prof. Glover is 
carrying on his elaborate work on insects, which, one 
would think, is of itself sufficient to occupy all his time. 
His plan appears to be as admirable in design as his fig- 
ures are beautiful in execution. The work is needed, 
and we hope that a way will soon be found to publish it. 





Mosquitoes in Water-troughs.—aA 
few little brook or pond fish keep water-troughs, open 
cisterns, water barrels, ponds, etc., entirely free from the 
larve of mosquitoes, by eating them almost as soon as 
the eggp hatch, 

Pickling Cucumbers.—B. G. B. We 
have never found any substitute for salting cucum 
bers. A bag of spices is usually tied up, and put in the 
vinegar for those who like it. More commonly the vine- 
gar is applied hot upon the cucumbers, but some honse- 
keepers of unquestioned gumption apply the vinegar 
cold. Cider vinegar, however, is always used, and has a 
snap to it. Mem.—It is some trouble to have anything nice. 





Enfluence of Climate in North and 
South America.—Prof. John Disturnell has given 
to the public, through the publishing house of D. Van 
Nostrand, New York, a work with the above title, dis- 
cussing the climate and climatic changes and influences 
which prevail in this Western Hemisphere, and their in- 
fluence upon vegetation, animals, man, diseases, civil!- 
zation, etc. It is accompanied by an agricultural and an 
isothermal map of North America. The former shows 
the limits of profitable culture of our staple crops; the 
latter, the lines of equal mean, summer and winter tem- 
peratures. The work contains a great array of carefully 
collected facts and observations, with free citations of the 
opinions of travelers and writers upon the climate. 
It is an octavo of 8% closely printed pages. 
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Twelve More Than We Promise. 
—The reader will notice that this month’s issue of the 
Agriculturist contains 44 pages. In our prospectus we 
offer a sheet of 32 pages, but in no month of this year 
have there been less than 36, and for a greater part of the 
time we have given 40 pages. This month we have so 
much reading and advertising matter that we increase 
the size as fur as possible, and not exceed legal weight. 


e 





Reliable Advertisements. — From 
every quarter we receive commendation for the rule 
strictly and impartially adhered to of admitting ‘‘no adver- 
tisements into our columns except from parties believed 
to be reliable and able, and willing to perform what they 
advertise to do.” During the present month several hun- 
dred dollars’ worth has been rejected, which we see ap- 
pearing conspicuously in the columns of otherwise re- 
Bpectable papers, both secular and religious. Our course 
2m thie respect proves of great value to those who do ad- 
vertise in good faith, as the public are not afraid to send 
their orders to those admitted under this rule. Of course, 
mistakes will occur, and blame should not hastily be be- 
stowed. Mail clerks and express agents are not infalli- 
ble, and failure to receive goods ordered is often charge- 
able to their account, if not to that of the person ordering. 


A Nursery in every ‘Town,.—Tie nu- 
merous offers made in our advertising columns of vines, 
plants, etc., to be forwarded by mail, in effect, bring the 
best nurseries almost to the door of every man. A very 
large business has been satisfactorily transacted in this 
way, since the reduction of postage to a point admitting 
ofit. Every family, having the use of ground enough for 
the purpose, should avail themselves of these facilities 
to secure a good supply of fruit for home use. Send your 
orders early, that the nurserymen may provide in time for 
expeditiously forwarding the articles wanted. 





The American Pomological So- 
elety.—The 11th meeting of the Society commenced at 
St. Louis, on Wednesday, September 11th, the President, 
Col. Marshall P. Wilder in the chair. Fourteen States 
were represented by delegates, and it was supposed that 
several other delegations would come in. A very large 
show of fruit is upon the tables, grapes being especially 
numerous. The first day was occupied mainly with pre- 
liminary matters. Addresses of welcome were made by 
Mr. Mudd, President of the Missouri State Horticultural 
Society ; Mr. Bryant, President of the Illinois State So- 
ciety, and by Doctor Spaulding, in behalf of the Grape 
Grower's Association of the Mississippi Valley. Presi- 
dent Wilder briefly and feelingly responded to these salu- 
tations. In the afternoon, the President gave his address, 
and the election of officers was held. We regret that we 
have not space for the address. The remaining days will 
be given to discussions which are likely to be interesting, 
as such men as Wilder, Downing, Barry, Warder, Knox, 
Ellwanger, Meehan, Hussman, and a host of other well 
known pomologists will take partin them. New or in- 
teresting facts will be noted for the benefit of our readers, 


Grapes at Pittsburgh.—aA visit to Mr. 
Knox’s vineyards shows a condition of the crop in mar- 
ked contrast with the reports from the grape region of 
the Lakes and other parts of the West. The main crop 
is, of course, of the Concord, which, for health of foliage 
and productiveness, is so much superior to all other va- 
rieties that we do not wonder at Mr. Knox’s advocacy of 
it. He planted his vineyard for the purpose of getting 
fruit, and has it by the ton. Delaware has a good crop, 
but the leaves have suffered, though enough remain to 
ripen the fruit. Iona is fruiting, but the foliage in about 
the condition of the Delaware. Diana shows a good 
crop, with some rot. Catawba and Isabella very full, and 
gcarcely any trouble. Hartford Prolific and Creveling 
now, (Sept. 7th,) being marketed. These are two very 
prolific grapes. The Hartford, as grown here, hangs to 
the bunch aa well as any other grape. The Creveling sur- 
prised us with its yield, and pleased us with its quality. 
It has the fault of not making a compact bunch, but it 
will nevertheless be a salable grape when known. 





The New England Fair.--Fine weather, 
proximity to the second city of New England, unusually 
fine grounds and buildings, and the heariy enthusiasm 
with which the people of Rhode Island welcomed the 
society to their State, united in making the Fair a grand 
success in a pecuniary point of view. The exhibition 
was well worthy of the society. The show of Ayrshires 
was remarkably fine ; Jerseys were also numerous and ex- 
cellent, and the cross-bred Jersey-Ayrs of Mr. Fitch, of 
New London, Conn., noticed some time since in the 
Agriculturist, attracted deserved attention. The Short- 
horn stables were graced by most excellept stock, and by 
none superior to that noble animal, 6th Duke of Thorn- 








dale. If His Grace is not the best bull in this country, 
we would be glad to see his better. The Lieut.-Gover- 
nor of Connecticut, Mr. E. H. Hyde, of Stafford, a promi- 
nent candidate for Commissioner of Agriculture, was 
present with the choice of his fine herd of Devons, and 
took the herd sweepstakes premium. The show of De- 
vons was good, better than can be made in this country, 
outside of New England. The Dutch cattle of Mr. Chenery, 
of Belmont, were also exhibited, and Burmese cattle by Mr. 
Clark of the same town. The horses did not equal those 
shown in Vermont last year, either in numbers or quality. 
Among the mutton sheep, Cotswolds were predominant, 
and very fine, but the fine wools did not make much 
show. The swine and poultry classes disappointed us, 
as did also the implements, though there was a good 


as an example to all industrial fairs. The rule which, 
rigidly enforced, secures this very desirable result, is 
this, that while the articles exhibited shall be contined 
to the allotted space, no sign shall appear above them. 
The result is that exhibitors are advertised by their 
wares, and not by flaming paint and canvas. The fair 
is a great success, being so systematized that any one 
can go directly to any Department, of which there are 
seven, Viz.: 1. Fine Arts and Education; 2. The Dwell- 
ing; 3. Dress and Handicraft; 4. Chemistry, etc.; 5. 
Machinery, etc.; 6. Intercommunication, (Carriages, Tele- 
graphs, Boats, etc.;) 7% Agriculture and Horticulture, 
each being divided into groups. 


The Use of Plaster.—“W. W. Fuller,” 





display of mowers and small tools. On the whole, 
the fair was a very gratifying one, and not by any means 
80 given up to fast horses as was expected, nor as has 
been represented by the Associated Press’ dispatches. 


Envestments of Money. — We advise 
farmers to invest their money in farm improvements, 
mechanics in better tools and facilities, merchants in ad- 
vertising. But there is much money which cannot be in- 
vested in these ways. Public improvements, really needed 
and of great utility next to securities for which the faith 
of the State or Nation is pledged, ought to be the safest 
and best paying investments. So they are, if well man- 
aged. The first mortgage bonds of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Co, are regarded as first class securities. These 
bonds are sold by our friends Fisk & Hatch, No. 5 Nassau 
st., whose representations are thoroughly reliable. 


Seed Store at the Agriculturist 
Office—or rather at the place where the Office of the 
Agriculturist was. As announced elsewhere, we have en- 
tered our new quarters, 25 Broadway. 41 Park Row, 
s0 long associated with Agricultural and Horticultural 
matters, is, however, to be most worthily filled. It has 
been rented by Mr. B. K. Bliss, of Springfield, Mass., 
for a Seed and Horticultural Warehouse. Most, if 
all, of our readers have long known Mr. I as a most 
enterprising, reliable and obliging dealer. ad | 
vertising, thorough system, and indefatigable attention | 
to the details of his work, he has built up a business ex 
tending all over the United States, and demanding larger 
facilities. To secure these, he has formed a partne: 
with his son, S. B. Bliss, under the firm of B. K. Bliss & 
Son, and made their headquarters here in the Metropolis. 
Their business at Springfield, Mass., will also be con 
ducted under the same firm. We are greatly pleased that 
one whom we know to be fully worthy the confidence of 
the public, which he has already largely secured, is to oc- 
cupy the premises so long devoted to kindred pursuits, 
and which otherwise we should more regret leaving. 
With the numerous friends of Mr. Bliss we wish him 
success commensurate with his increased facilities. 
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Egyptian Corn,.—‘H. G. C.,” Benning- 
ton, Vt.—The advertisement of F. E. G. Lindsey, of Vir- 
ginia, about Egyptian corn which bears ears as large as 
maize, and yields 150 bushels to the acre weighing 65 
pounds to the bushel is, on the face of it, calculated to 
deceive. Nevertheless we have written to F. E. G. L. to 
send us some seeds, and receiving no answer, know what 
toconclude. Let it alone ; the story is better than the crop. 





The Boulevard Skirt.—The ladies of 
the household are greatly pleased with this article just 
introduced into the fashionable world. It is made of all 
wool, without seam, is light, warm, and of every desira- 
ble color. The fabric resembles thick but light French 
cloth. It is a decided improvement over the ‘* Balmoral.” 





Draining for Profit.—Peter Henderson, 
Esq., the well-known market gardener, thus writes to the 
author of this recently published work on Draining: 
“There would have been no necegsity for my troubling 
you with the draining queries if I had carefully read your 
work, as all my questions are there fully anticipated. 
Allow me to most sincerely congratulate you on your pro- 
duction. I never before picked up a book on draining that 
I could read with interest enough to keep me at it ten 
minutes. Business drives me so that I have little time to 
read anything; and to wade through a bushel of chaff to 
get at a grain of wheat is so discouraging that I rarely 
make the attempt. But ‘ Draining for Profit’ is straight 
to the point, without a superfluous word.” See adver- 
tisement of this book on page 376. 

Fair of the American Institute.— 
This great exhibition of American industry opened in 
the city of New York, on the 12th. It is certainly the best 
arranged one we ever saw, and in this particular as well 
as in the entire exclusion of all large signs, the managers 


of Michigan, proposes a practical question under cover of 
a theoretical one. Letting the theory go, he admits tha 

by means of plaster he gets greatly increased crops. 
Those crops contain a proportionately increased quantity 
of ash constituents drawn from the soil, which, of course, 
is by just so much the poorer. Hence impoverishment 
of the soil is certain if the practice is continued long 
enough. How soon it will come depends on the richness 
of the soil, both in available plant food and in that which 
may be developed by tillage and the action of the weather. 
An equivalent must in some way be returned, if the soil 
be kept as itis. Plaster works good to the land in sever- 
al ways, and the wise ones cannot agree upon a theory. 





Apples in England.—A recent Garden- 
er’s Chronicle gives a tabular report, occupying several 
pages, showing the state of the fruit crop in the various 
counties in England. While there is plenty of small fruits, 
there is a general scarcity of pears and apples, the latter 
crop being so bad that it may be set down as a total fail- 
tre. It is not unlikely that large shipments of apples 
will be made from this country; which, judging from the 
appearance of the orchards in the Western States, we 
shall be abundantly able to do. 

Have Done With It.—Lither the Farm- 
ers’ Club or the New York Weckly Tribune is guilty ef 
a disregard of the health of the community that deserves 
the severest reprobation. ‘The two form a sort of recip- 
rocally irresponsible concern. Whenever we blame the 
club. we are told that they are not responsible for the re- 
ports, and when the Tribune is called to account, it says 
that it only reports the proceedings of the Club. In the 
report of the meeting of August 20th, we find people en- 
couraged te tamper with so dangerous and fatal a disease 
as diptheria, by the use of a decoction of bark and roots, 
and what is worse, if possible, to try the cure of consump- 
tion by taking so violent a poison as Lobelia. We see 
by thie reports of the Club that a large proportion of those 
who take part in the proceedings are Doctors. Can it be 
possible that they so disregard the safety of the commu- 
nity as to ailow these things to go by withont a protest ? 
Gentlemen of the Ciub, yon have it in your power to do 
much good when yoo stick to matters belonging to Agri- 
culture, but when you meddie with medicine you weaken 
your influence, and your proceedings become dangerous, 

Feed Cutters.—Cuiting or chafling, wet- 
ting, and flavoring with meal or bran, make good fodder 
go much farther than otherwise. and even very poor fod- 
der palatable and useful. This involves no little labor, 
but a good machine makes light work of it, compared 
with any other. We bought Gale’s Copper Strip Feed 
Cutter, made by the Peekskill (N. Y.) Piow Works, sev- 
eral months ago, and use it with great satisfaction, im 
cutting hay and cornstalks, knowing of none better. The 
past season has been so peculiar that many farmers, whe 
rarely are sounlucky have this year damaged hay, ard 
that cut after having become old and wiry. The diligent 
use of the hay cutter is the only alleviation of this state 
of things. Cut fine, wet down, and, at least, flavor witb 
oil or corn meal, bran, or some ground feed. 


Documents Acknowledged. — Our 
list of these has been crowded out from month to month. 
If the friends who have favored us with Reports, Cat- 
alocues, and other documents, will for this once accept 4 
general acknowledgment,we will try to do better in future. 





How to Cook a Ham.-—We dine ocea- 
sionally at .the table of Mrs. K.,and until we tasted it 
there, we did not know what a ham was capable of. It 
being too nice toremaina family secret, we asked the 
recipe for the benefit of our readers. Boil a ham for three 
hours, remove the skin, and trim it nicely, and then rub 
into the fat a pound of powdered sugar, or as much as it 
will take up. The ham is then placed in a dripping pan, 
in which is put a pint of sherry, or other good wine, and 
put into the oven, and baked very slowly for two hours. 
During the baking it is frequently basted with the wine. 
Try this, and we are cdnfident you will say that yon 





are to be highly commended, and the exhibition regarded / 


} have never before eaten ham in its greatest perfection. 
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Valuable Premiums. 





We Invite Everybody 


To secure one or more of the valuable arti- 
cles offered as Premiums on our List. All of 
these Premiums are good and useful, and 
some are costly and elegant. 


Look at the List, and make up 
your mind to obtain some 
of the Premiums, 


The American Agriculturist, with its 32 
to 40 large quarto pages,its profuse and costly illustrations, 
its practical, reliable, and condensed information, obtain- 
ed and prepared at great expense, is furnished to its sub- 
scribers at a price but very little above the cost of the 
paper on which it is printed. This can be accounted for, 


First, by the fact that but one corps of 
Editors, one set of Engravings, one setting of type, and 
one Publishing House managing the business affairs of 
the paper, suffice for supplying its great army of sub- 
6cribers; and 

Acain: While the funds received for 
subscriptions are expended in preparing the paper and 
delivering it to subscribers, its immense circulation 
sccures a very large and valuable advertising patronage. 
For every premium obtained a listof new subscribers is 
sent in, and the more subscribers of course the more 
valuable our columns for advertisers. 


We are willing, therefore, to pay well, 
in good Premiums, those who get up clubs for us. 
While it is true that many persons send to us the names 
of their friends and acquaintances without premiums, 
merely from good will and their confidence that they are 
thus conferring a favor upon their friends, it is also true 
that we most cheerfully bestow all premiums that are 
earned, and in every proper way encourage everybody to 
get up clubs, with the remuneration to be secured in view. 


Everybody may be an Agent.—We have 
no special agents. Instead of this we have made up 
a list of valuable articles, many of which have been sug- 
gested by individuals who have worked for us, and all of 
which are good and useful; and from this list any one 
who gets up aclub can select the premium desired, and ob- 
tain it by sending us the required number of subscribers. 


We can Pay much more in Premiums 
than in Cash.—Our purchases by Wholesale, our ar- 
rangements with Manufacturers and Dealers for advertis- 
ing, etc., enable us to do this. It will be noticed that we 
give each premium article at the regular price which the 
purchaser would pay for the same. 


Every Premium on our list is to be se- 
cured by sending us a definite number of subscribers. 
There need be no mistake, therefore, on this point; and 
there can be no faycrilism in the matter, since the same 
nuimver of subscribers for any particular premium is re- 
qaired from every one who secures it. 


No person need fail of obtaining some one 
of ow many Premiums. Those who make the attempt 
to raise a club are often surprised at the ease with which 
names of subscribers are secured. The paper is very at- 
tractive in appearance, (notice the great number of beau- 
tiful and costly engravings in the Oct. paper, which 
is a fair specimen,) and the most hasty glance at its 
contents often satisfies one of its value. We have many 
timies received subscriptions at our counter from persons 


who came in for books or on other business, and a, | 
on looking over the paper for a few moments, have de- 
cided that they must have it. 


You can make money in canvassing for 
the American Agriculturist. Many persons take hold of 
the work as a business. If you do not wish the Premium 
secured for your own use, it can always be sold; and you 
will see, upon looking over our Premium List, that but a 
small number of names obtained each day gives you good 
wages, while for 10 names or more a day, you will receive 
very handsome returns. A lady obtained subscribers 
enough in seven months to secure one of the magnificent 
Steinway Pianos, worth $650, and this, too, while attend- 
ing to the cares of a family. 


Beautiful and valuable Presents may be 
secured by working for us. You will find on our Premium 
List many articles which are most useful in a family; ar- 
ticles suitable for presents from husband to wife, brother 
to sister, children to parents, scholars to teachers. Here 
are opportunities for giving a pleasant surprise to your 
pastor and his wife, by sending them a handsome tea set, 
a valuable library, or a sewing machine. Sunday school 
classes, or scholars in other schools, may secure a beau- 
tiful present for their teachers in this way, or a good 
melodeor. for their school room. Several Agricultural 
Societies have paid for a large club of subscribers, given 
away the subscriptions as prizes at their exhibitions, or 
supplied them to members, and sold the premium ar- 
ticles, at auction, for the benefit of the treasury. 


Only good articles.—We are careful not 
to place upon our list anything for a Premium which is not 
the best, and, in all respects, what is claimed for it. All, 
therefore. who secure premiums, may besure that they are 
not running the risk of getting poor or indifferent goods. 


Send in the names of subscribers as fast 
as you obtain them, not waiting to complete your list; 
and to save mistakes in accounts, send the exact subscrip- 
tion money with each list; and every mame designed 
Jor a premium list, must be so marked when sent in, 


Begin Now to raise your clubs. Itis not 
necessary that all the papers of Premium Clubs should 
go to one office. You can get them anywhere. 


Oid and New Subscribers will be counted 
in premium lists, but some should be new names, as it 
is to obtain such that premiums are in part offered. The 
extra copy, usually offered to clubs of ten or twenty, will 
not be furnished when a premium is called for. 


Hiow to Remit :—Checks on News 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
make them payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 


Post Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as many hundreds have been sent to us without any loss. 


Registered Letters, under the new system, 
which went into effect June Ist, are a very safe 
means of sending small sums of money where P. O. Mon- 
ey Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the Reg- 
istry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent tothe Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money and 
seal the letier in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters sent in this way to usare at our risk. 


Specimen Numbers of the Agriculturist, 
Cards, and Showbills, as may be needed, will be supplied 
to canvassers. These should be economically used, as 
each extra copy of the paper, with postage, (2c.,) which 
must be pre-paid, costs about 12 cents. 


(Ce Every Premium article is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any of the articles in our Premium List. The forty- 
four Premiums, Nos. 1, 2, 6, and from 36 to 39, 
and from 50 to 86 inclusive, will each be delivered 
FREE of all charges, by mail or express, (at the Post- 
Office or express office nearest recipient), to any place in 
the United States or Territories, excepting those reached 
only by the Overland Mail.—The other articles cost the 
recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory 
of each, by any conveyance that may be spécified. 








\ Number 





Table of Premiums and ‘Terms, «2%! ponte 
3 = oe 
For Volume 27—(1:68). oa | geribere 
: Ss! severerot 
Open to all—No Competition. RP iia \¢ 
No. Names of Premium Articles, Ms! aio 
1—Garden Seeds for.a Family (40 kinds). $5 a 13{ 37 
2—F lower Seeds for a Family (100 kinds) 13] 8 
3—Nursery Stock (Any kinds Gasired) ripe $20 00 80} 97 
4—Jona Grape Vinex (12 of No. 27}; 90 
5—Concord Grape Vines (£00 or No, 9| 63 
G—Japan Lilies (WZ Bulb9,..........4. 45 


19 

’ . $600) 15 
%—Sewing Machine ‘grove & Baker)... ..855 00, 60} 240 

8—Sewing Machine (Howe Machine Co.)..$60 00) 67! 
9—Sewing Machine (Singer ~ — ing) ..$80 00} 86 | 320 
10—Sewing Machine (Florence)........se00. 00}; 10) 270 
31—Serwing Machine (Wi eae Gibby... 35 00} 60) 240 
1°2—Sewing Machine (Finkle & Lyon).™. ,.$60 00) 67| 270 
13—Sewing Machine (Wheeler & Wilson). .$55 00) 60) 240 
ya— Washing Machine (Doti's).....c.ccceeee $14 00); 21 i 








1s 3— Clothes Wringer ( Best—Unirersal)..... $10 00; 18) 58 
16—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plauted)...... $50 00) 66) 225 
17—Castor and Fruit Basket (do. do.)....$50 00'} 44) 140 
18 —Ice or Water Pitcher (do, 0... 18 00) 

19—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do.).... $600) 15| 45 
20—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. do. Jeees 12 00] 19] 65 
21—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. do.)....$12 00)| 19| 6 
22—Tea Kniresand Forks ( Patierson dire 20 00)! 80} 97 
23—Tuble Knives and Forks (do, do.)....$24 0 120 
24—Carving Knife and Fork (do, = : ae $8 50| 1 50 
25—Musical Bow (Shell Case) ....c0ccerseeeee 15 (0) 22) %5 
206—Melodeon, 4-octave(G. A. Prince éC9. 8). $67 00) 8 | 295 
27—Melodeon, 5-octave (do, do,) 112 oo, 138 | 400 
28—Colibri Piano (harlow, Doehter e CODES | B80 | 1150 
29—Piano, Splendia %-oct, (Steinway &Sons) 650 00 540 | 1600 
30—Ladies’ Gold Watch (Beautiful). ...... yt 00)| 130} 400 


31—Silver Watch (Valuable Time-Ieeper) ..$32 50) 8 158 

32—Double Barrel Gun (Cooper & ond). 30 00} 46] 150 

33—Repeating Shot Gun (Roper Rifle Co.)..860 00; 67| 270 

34—Spencer's Breech- a: Rifle( antbigs 55 00 

35— Tool Chest (Patterson Bro8.).........+.- 44 50) 

36—Case of Mathematical Instruments......$9 00; 18) 55 

37—Cuse of Mathematical Instruments,... $15 00!) 22) % 

38— Gold Pen, Sil. Case, E.( Wi irrend&Spadone) $450) 11] 85 

39—Gold Pen and Silver Case, F. (do. do.). $550) 14| 42 
65 



































40—Barometer (Woodruff's Mercurial)....$12 00) 19 
41—Barometer (Woodruff's Mercurial).....$\8 00; 27) 90 
4:23—Buckeye Mowing Machine, No.2... "$125 00 150| 450 
43—Allen's Patent Cylinder Plow, ete........$20 50'| 81} 100 

72-fe and Sprinkler ( Page’ 8). . 13 
45—Family Scales (Fairbanks & C -$10 0)/ 18) 58 
46—Building Blocks (Crandall)., $ 00} 6} 20 
47—Jocket Lanterns, One Dozen, 900; 12) 48 
48—American Cyc lopedia (Appleton’s) .. 30 00)) 96) S25 
49—Worcester's Great lllustrated Dictionary® 290) 19] 65 
50—Any Back Volume Agricuiturist | ,. 1 75) 20 
51—Any Tico Back Volumes do. | 8 3 50 29 
523—Any Threedo. do. do. |, 5 25) 18) 88 
53—Any Four do. do. do. |= 700) 15 7 

—Any Five do. do. do. | $75! 17| 5 
55—Any Six do. do. do. ~ 050) 19) 61 
5i—Any Seren do. do. do. |= 225) 21) @& 
57—Any Eight do. do. do. = $00) 23) 4 
58—Any Nine do. -~ do. | — 5 75 23 | 80 
59—Any Ten do, do. |S 750) 27) 86 
60—Vols. XVI to XXV i do. 25; 29; 92 
614—Any Lack Volume Agriculturist 50) | 24 
62—, tiny Two Back Volumes = do. oe £ 00) 36 
Threedo. do. do. | SS 87 50 16) 48 
Four do. do, do. | SE $10 00) 18] 60 
Five do. do. do. Ss 12 50) 21] 471 
Siz do. ao, do. S $15 00) 24) 82 
Seren do. doa, do, sf 17 50) 27| 92 
Fight do, do. do. Sz $20 00) 30) 12 
Nine ae. =~ do © S $22 50) 33) 110 
70—Any Ten do. | % $25 00) 36) 11 

G1—Vols. X VT to Ext i do. 27 50} 89} 122 
72-— Downing’ 8 Lands ‘ape Garden'g) > $6 50) 15 6 
73—Cummings & Miller’s Architect.| © 10 00 18! 60 
74—A $10 Tan ere €. 10 00) 18| 58 
Z5—A $L5 Library do. =z $1500) 24) 85 
I6—A $20 Library do. SP $2000] 81) 106 
77—A $25 Library do.* .. | SH $25.00) 38! 125 
78—A $30 Library do. ++ 4 Sry $30 00) 44) 144 
F9—A $25 Library do. A B33 O)/ 50! 162 
80—A $40 Library = do. S31 | ES $40 00 56 177 
81—A $45 Library do. cola 45 00 62| 192 
82—A 850 Library do. { &> = 207 
8$3—A $50 Library do. SF 4 nf on] 237 
84—A $75 Library re = $75 33 00 0 100 22 
85—A $100 Library 3 860 





86—A Choice of Good guate (See Terms aioe 4. | Pant Bes 
Description of the Premiums, 


No. 1—Garden Sceds.—A valuable selec- 
tion of 40 varieties of the best seeds for a family garden, 
each parcel large enough fora garden of ordinary size, 
This premium and the next are put up for us by Messrs. 
B. K. Bliss & Son, Seed and Horticultural Warehouse, 
41 Park Row, (old Agriculturist office,) whose seed 
establishment is well known as one of the best in the 
country. This premium will be of great value and con- 
venience to many, especially to those distant from good 
seed stores, as we shall send the seeds post-paid to any 
part of the United States (4 except to those points 
reached only by the Overland Mail.)—In many cases the 
recipient will have enough in each package for his own 
use, and some to spare to members of the club, or others, 


No. 2—Flower Seeds.—Like No. 1, this 
is a valuable premium. It consists of 400 different 
kinds of beautiful flower sceds, all in separate papers, 
and includes not only the finer common varieties, but 
many of the newer and rarer kinds that are costly when 
bought by the single paper. Each parcel contains the usnal 
amount, and they are delivered free, the same as No. 1, 


No. 3—Nursery Stock—Plants, cic. 
—This premium can be selected én anything desired, 
from the Catalogues of Parsons & Co., Flushing, N. Y., 
or of F. K. Phenix, Bloomington, Ill. Both are 
well known, very reliable parties, having extensive 
Nurseries, Green-Honuses, Ornamental Trees and Piauts, 
Grape Vines, Shrubs, etc., etc. Send a stamp direct 
to either of them, for their regular catalogues, stating 
that it is to look into the value of this premium, and 
they will be furnished free. Any one choosing this 
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premium can select from the catalogues $20 worth, 
or more in proportion, if more names are sent us, 
and we will send an Order for the amount on cither 
party named above, in fall or spring, as desired. 


No. 4—Iona Grape Vines (12).—This 
valuable new varicty is becoming so well known that we 
need not describe it here. Only No. 1 Vines will be sent. 
They will be forwarded by express either this fall or next 
spring, or by mail, if so desired, and postage is furnished. 


No. 5--Concord Grape Vines (100.)— 
“ The Grape for th® Million." —This excellent, hardy,early, 
prolific, grape, is popular almost everywhere, and though 
not so highly flavored as the Iona and Delaware, its easy 
culture, vigorous growth, earliness, and productivencss, 
make it one of the best for general cultivation. It is now 
s0 abundant that we can offer a large number of No. 1 
Vines, They will be sent by express, well packed, in 
fall or spring, as noted above for the Iona Vines. 


No.6—Japan Lily Bulbs.—A most beau- 
tiful flower, one of the few flowering bulbs that do well 
even when planted early in spring. Most kinds of bulbs 
require to be planted early in autumn. One can easily 
multiply his stock after getting a few to start with. 
We send them, post-paid, by mail to any place in the 
United States. We get them of B. K. Bliss & Son. 


Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, LI, 12, 13—Sewing 
Machines,—We are glad to be able to offer this year 
a choice of the leading kinds of good Sewing Machines. 
We can recommend any one of them as of yreat value. 
Each of these seven machines has some peculiarities 
in which it is superior to the others, We have used 
them all at home during the last half dozen years, except 
the Tailoring Machine, and that we have watched carefully 
in the hands of tailors. One has been tried several months, 
and then another, and so round; and they are all so valu- 
able that we prefer to recommend all, instead of in the 
slightest degree hindering the speedy introduction of this 
important household implement by even a comparative 
word of discredit toany one of them. We would not part 
with the last one of these, whichever it might be, and be 
without any Sewing Machine, for $500! Here are the rea- 
sons: The $500 at 7 per cent. interest, would yield, less 
taxes, about $32. Most families require, at the lowest, four 
months of steady hand-sewing a year, costing, if all hired, 
not less than $34 a month, board included, or $96 a year. 
With a Sewing Machine a woman can certainly sew as 
much In one month asin four months by hand. Here is 
a clear saving of $72, or of $60 if yon call the seamstress’ 
work only $20 a month, including board—leaving a net 
annual saving of $30 to $40 above the interest, while 
any good machine will wear a dozen years. But far 
above this and all questions of money saving, is that of 
health. The everlasting “Stitch, stitch, stitch,’’ with 
form bended over work, and the loss of sleep, have 
brought tens of thousands to early graves, broken down 
millions more at an early age, and entailed an enfeebled 
constitution upon many millions of infants. We say to 
every man, get your wife a Sewing Machine, even if you 
have to sel] a favorite horse or an acre or two of land. 
A Sewing Machine costing $55 to $65 involves an inter- 
est of only $3 or $4 a year; it will, in the long run, save 
yon five, if not a hundred, fold, in Doctor's bills alone. 
Get the Sewing Machine any way. If you can get one 
through our premium list. well and good; it will help 
you, will enlarge our circulation, and benefit those you 
induce to read and think more; but get the machine.—— 
very machine given is boxed and delivered free to any 
railroad station, or express office, or other place in this 
city, and costs the recipient only the freight after leav- 
ing the city. They go safely as railroad freight. Full 
printed instructions go with each, and the machine is 
supplied with a Hemmer. Further particulars may be 
obtained by sending for circulars to: 


Grover & Baker Mf’g Co., 495 Broadway, 
Howe Machine Company, 699 Broadway, 


v. Y. City. 


AAZAZ 
lac} 


Florence Sewing Machine Co., 505 Broadway, ; 3 

Singer Manufacturing Co., 458 Broadway, Y. City 
Willcox & Gibbs Mfg Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Finkle & Lyon Sew’g M, Co., 587 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Wheeler & Wilson Mrg Co., 625 Broadway, N. Y. City 


No. 14—Washing Machines.—For a 
long time we have annually tried half a dozen or more 
new Washing Machines. Some of them have promised 
well at first, but no one has continued in so much favor 
as the ** boty’s Paragon,” which we have now used near- 
ly three years. It is the only one the ‘‘help” will use 
withont being required to do so. Some new improve- 
meuts have been added within the present year. It is 
neat, compact, and convenient. Full Descriptive Cir- 
cnlars can be had of R. C. Browning, 32 Courtlandt-st., 
New York, or of the Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 
Middlefield, Conn. The machine packs in small com- 
pass, and can be sent ¢heaply as freight or by express. 








No.15—Clothes-W ringing Machine. 
—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by hand is bard upon the handa, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibres with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed between elastic rollers 
which press the water out better than hand wringing, 
and with no wrenching of the fibres. It is done as fast as 
the left hand can pick up the garments, while the right 
hand turns the crank. It is so easily done that a child of 10 
or 12 years can quickly wring out a tub-full of clothes, 
dropping them from the machine set upon the side of 
the wash tub directly into a clothes basket, ready to hang 
out. We offer the family size, ‘* Universal Wringer,” 
provided with Cogs which make the rollers turn together, 
and which we consider essential to prevent injury to the 
fabrics, loosening of the rubber, etc. We used a single 
one of these Wringers, one of the first make, several 
years without any repairs, and with the greatest satisfac- 
tion.—It weighs only 15 Ibs., and can be readily carried 
by hand, or sent by express, or as freight, to any part of 
the country, ready to be set upon any form of tub, and 
used at once. We have given over a thousand of these as 
premiums, with almost universal satisfaction. At least 
a thousand families may get one this year as a premium. 
They are made by the Metropolitan Washing Machine 
Co., Middlefield, Conn, 


No. 16—A Tea Set.—This premfum nas 
given the greatest satisfaction for the last two years. 
There are six pieces, viz.: A Coffee Pot, two Tea Pots, a 
Creamer, Sugar,and Slop Bowl—all of beautiful, uniform 
pattern, and new style, with raised and embossed figure 
work. They are not the common silver-ezashed articles, 
but the heaviest plate, equal to ‘Sheffield Plate,” the foun- 
dation being white metal, so as not to show, even when 
the heavy silver-coating may chance to be worn off in any 
spot by long hard usage.——These Sets are made by Lucius 
Hart & Co., of Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Slip, N. Y. City. Mr. 
Hart, “the veteran Sunday School man,” has been in 
the same place and business for nearly a quarter of a 
century. We have known him and his work for many 
years, and take pleasure in commending and guarantee- 
ing its value to be as represented. The amonnt of 
silver on plated ware depends wholly upon the will and 
integrity of the manufacturer. We could give nearly 
as good looking plated ware for less than half the money. 
The Sets given as premiums will be boxed without 
charge, and sent to any place by express or otherwise as 
desired. (See remarks under No. 20 below.) 


No. 17--Castor and Fruit or Cake 
Basket Combined.—This is a new pattern, both 
novel and beautiful. It can be used as a large, showy, 
Castor, with six cut glass bottles, or be instantly chang- 
ed into a complete Castor, with Call Bell, and a separate 
Cake or Fruit Basket, with a colored glass dish inside. 
Every one receiving it will be delighted. It is from the 
same -maker as No. 16, and of the same metal, plating, etc., 
and wil! be sent in the same way. Many cheaper aud less 
beautiful Castors could be obtained, but, desiring only the 
best things in our premium list, we selected this. 


No. 18—Ice or Water Pitcher.—A 
large and ornamental article, just such as we recently 
selected for our own use. It is of the same metal, 
plating, etc., and by the same maker, as No. 16. For 35 
subscribers at $1.50 each, we will add a round Salver of 
pattern to correspond (value $6); or, for 47 subscribers, 
a large 16-inch oval Salver, (value $14,) large enough for 
two goblets with the Pitcher; and for 53 subscribers, 
the Pitcher, large Salver, and a pair of beautiful Gob- 
lets, silver-plated without, and gilded within (value $38). 
This complete Set is exceedingly desirable, though 
the Pitcher alone, or that and the smaller Tray or Salver, 
will answer a good purpose both for use and ornament. 


No. 19—One Dozen Teaspoons.— 
These are of fine pattern, ‘figured tips,’’ Olive-leaf 
Pattern, and of the same metal, plating, etc., and from 
the same maker, as No. 16. They are far cheaper than 
any thing we have found at half the price. 


No. 20—One Dozen Table Spoons. 


No. 2i1—One Dozen Table Forks.— 
The same description and remarks apply to these as to 
No. 19. We select as premiums only such articles as we 
can warrant every way in quality and price. As we ex- 
plained in Volume XXV, page 147, a silver dollar can by 
the galvanic precess be spread over many yards of 
surface so as to deceive the eye completely. Plated 
ware is valuable when we can trust to the honesty 
of the manufacturer to put on a coat of silver of given 





weight and thickness, and to do it on a good white meta? 
All these articles come from Messrs. Lucius Hart & Ca 


Nos. 22, 23, 24—Knives and Forks. 
—This premium is an addition to our list of really useful 
and valuable articles. A dull knife, with a shabby handle, 
and a broken or crooked fork, will injure greatly, if it 
does not spoil, the taste of even a rare beefstcak, but it is 
next to impossible to keep a poor iron or steel knife and 
fork in a passably neat condition, and a shéne will not 
come with any amount of brick dust and rubbing. The 
knives offered in this premium are manufactured by the 
most celebrated makers of cutlery in the world, Joseph 
Rodgers & Sons, Sheffield, England, whose corporate 
mark is dated 1764, and whose wares are known in every 
part of the world open to foreign commerce. They are of 
the best refined stecl, with ivory balanced handles, and 
stamped with the fall address of the makers, and are of 
the size known as table knives. The table forks are 
manufactured by Holmes, Booth & Haydons, on genuine 
albata, and warranted double plated with coin silver. 
The tea knives and forks are by the same makers, but of 
smaller size. The carving knife and fork are both steel, 
made by Rodgers & Sons, best ivory balanced handles. 
For 38 subscribers, at $1.50 each, we will send the tea 
knives, of the same make and material, double silver 
plated, forM® the same, (value $26.) For 45 subscribers, 
at $1.50 each, we will send the table knives, double silver 
plated, with same forks, (value $30.) These articles are 
furnished to us by Messrs. Patterson & Brothers, 27 Park 
Row, agents for the manufacturers, and a thoroughly es- 
tablished and reliable house, who will furnish the above 
articles at prices named, and express charges paid to any 
one who may wish to purchase, and any other goods in 
the hardware line. = 


No. 25—Musical Box.—Something for 
the Boys and Girls, A new and beautiful Premium, 
and we have provided it specially for our young friends. 
Come, now, Boys and Girts, we know yon all love music, 
and we have made it easy for you to obtain a beantiful, 
shell-cased musical box, 2% inches cylinder, which will 
perform four tunes, making what we believe you will say 
is the sweetest music yon have ever heard. We wish you 
could have been with us and listened while we selected 
these Premiums for you at the importers. We are sure 
you would have felt like making haste to get up the nec- 
essary Club, only 22 subscribers, at $1.50, to make this 
most pleasing premium your own. 


Nos. 26, 27—Melodeoms.—These are ex- 
cellent and desirable instruments, for the Home Circle, 
for smal] Churches, for Sunday Schools, for Day Schools, 
Academies, etc. Instrumental and Vocal music ina school 
has a beneficial influence upon the pupils. We have 
seen the whole tone and character of the pupils of 8 
school improved by the introduction of a Melodeon.— 
Set the pupils to work and they will raise a club of sub- 
scribers, and obtain this premium easier than they can 
get money subscribed for it. We offer Gro. A. PBINCE 
& Co’s. Mclodeons, for we know them to be good. A 
large one in our own Sunday School room has been in 
use for eight years, and is to-day just as good as 
when first purchased, though used from time to time 
by a large number of persons. — Several clergy- 
men have obtained this premium for themselves, 
their Churches, or Sunday School rooms. The premium 
clubs of subscribers were quickly raised among the 
members of their parishes. Many others can get 
this premium for theirown home use. We have given 
these instruments as premiums in the past few years, 
and we believe they have invariably been highly 
esteemed. Send a postage stamp to Geo. A. Prince & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and get their illustrated descriptive 
circular, giving full particulars of forms, sizes, and prices. 
The premium Melodeons will be shipped direct from the 
manufactory at Buffalo, ready boxed for safe transporta- 
tion by Railroad, Steamboat, or by Express, as may be 
ordered. They go just as safely by freight, as by ex- 
press, and much cheaper, though not so quickly. 





No.28 —Colibri Piano.—This is a newly 
invented Piano, the work of Mr. Frederick Mathushek, 
who has for many years been known among manufac- 
turers as the author of some of the best improvements in 
troduced into this instrument. <A particularly novel fea- 
ture of this piano is its size, being only four feet nine 
inches long, two feet three inches wide, of the square 
form, yet having seven full octaves. Before its adoption 
as a premium, some of the most eminent musicians ex- 
amined it at our request, and pronounced it an instru- 
ment of remarkable power, brilliancy, and sweetness, en- 
tirely worthy to rank with the full-sized piano of other 
makers. H. Mollenhauer, Director of the Conservatory 
of Music, New York, says: ‘‘ Their tone is truly astonish- 
ingly sweet, pure, and powerful, and so greatly superior 
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to all others, that they must be heard to form a just cou- 
ception of their superior excellence.” Mr. Theodore Ha- 
gen, editor of the leading musical paper of this country, 
says of the Colibri Piano: “It is a thorough square piano- 
forte, only very small, but at the same time very propor- 
tionate and beautiful—and can speak to such an extent, 
with such power and sonority, that we must see as well 
as hear it to believe it possible.” Its peculiar construc- 
tion not only secures improvement in sounding qualities, 
but seems to insure great durability and long continuance 
in tune. It is finished in handsome style, with rosewood 
case, large round corners, fancy scroll desk, legs, lyre, 
etc., and will be an ornament in any parlor, besides being 
entirely satisfactory as a musical instrument. Other styles 
are made by the same firm, but this was selected as espe- 
cially adapted to the wants of many of our readers. 
Messrs. Barlow, Doehler & Co., 694 Broadway, New York, 
are the agents, and will send circulars, giving full par- 
ticulars, to applicants. 


No. 29—Steinway Piano.—SeEvEN Oc- 
TAVE, Ros—ewoop Casz; SoLtip RosEwoop Desk, LARGE 
Front, Rounp Corners ; OVERSTRUNG Bask, Fut Iron 
Frame, PaTENT AGRAFFE TREBLE, GoTHic LEGS, AND 
Carved Lrre.—This is one of the most elegant Pre- 
miums ever offered; regular and only price $650. That 
this magnificent instrament comes from the celebrated 
establishment of Messrs. Srerinway & Sons, Nos. 71 and 
%3 East 14th street, is enough to say; but it is due to these 
enterprising manufacturers to state that, while their 
pianos have repeatedly received the First Premiums by 
the award of the most competent judges the world can 
produce, the crowning triumph has recently been achiev- 
ed. At the Universal Exposition, in Paris, Steinway & 
Sons received the Fmst Granp Go_p MepAL for Amer- 
ican Pianos in all three styles exhibited, viz.: Grand, 
Sqnare, and Upright. The following is a copy of the 
official certificate, which was signed by the President and 
the five members of the International Jury: ‘“ Paris, 
July 20th, 1867. I certify that the First Gold Medal for 
American Pianos has been unanimously awarded to 
Messrs. Steinway by the Jury of the International Exhi- 
bition. First on the List in Class X.”* Besides all this, 
and second only to it in importance, is the fact that the 
Society of Fine Arts, in Paris, unanimously awarded to 
Steinway & Sons their only annual Testimonial Medal for 
1867. The President of the Musical Department of that 
society says, in his report: ‘*The Pianos of Messrs. 
Steinway appear to me, as well as to all the artists who 
have tried them, superior to all that have been made to 
this day in the entire world.”” This is to be added to 
abundant testimony from the best judges in America and 
other lands. We are able to speak from personal know]l- 
edge of the excellence of these instruments, as each of 
our partners has one at home, and desires no better. This 
splendid premium may be secured by many persons. 
Only 540 subscribers are required to doit. The last suc- 
cessful canvasser was a lady—a wife and mother—who, 
though with the care of a family, and among them at 
least one bright :ittle child to our knowledge, found time 
to secure one of these magnificent pianos within seven 
months. Others, more at liberty, might obtain subscrib- 
ers enough in 2 or 3months; and for even a year’s labor 
the compensation would not be small for some persons. 
Classes of young ladies at school might unite in effort, 
and thus obtain a present for a Teacher, or a Piano for 
theirschoolroom. We shall be glad to give this premium 
to a large number. Who will try for it? Send to Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons for a free circular describing it. 


No. 30—Ladies’ Gold Watches.—At 
the request of canvassers, we add this and No. 81. The 
Lady’s Watch offered is one of the prettiest watches we 
have seen. It isin a ‘‘hunting”’ or closed case, beauti- 
fully engraved, and inlaid with enamel, and is warranted a 
good time-keeper by Messrs. Benedict Bros.,171 Broadway. 
(See No. 31, below.) This is a beautiful and appropriate 
present to a Teacher from the members of a School, who 
can easily divide among themselves the number of sub- 
scribers to be raised. It is also a very neat and beauti- 
ful gift for a companion. Not a few gentlemen can get 
this in time fora Holiday Present. Several have taken 
this premium and are delighted with it. 





No. 31—A Good Watch.— For years 
past we have been urged to offer a good, reliable, Watch 
as a premium,and can now do so. We have arranged with 
Messrs. Benedict Brothers, of 171 Broadway, Dealers in 
Watches and Jewelry, to supply us with two kinds, and 
such watches as they will put in first-rate order and war- 
rant. These parties we know to be in every way upright 
and reliable gentlemen, governed in their dealings by 
Christian principles, and with ¢heér guarantee we unhes- 
itatingly offer these articles with confidence. (As is gen- 
erally kuown, Messrs. Benedict Brothers are entrusted 
with the keeping of the N. Y. City time, and t”“*: furnish 





time to a large number of Railroads and Steamers.) Every 
watch we send as a premium will be first put in running 
order by them, and thoroughly tested, and warranted for 
one year.—No. 31 is a patent lever, full jewelled, in en- 
gine turned hunting case of Coin Silver, and manufac- 
tured by the justly celebrated Arnold Adams, of London. 
This premium will give very many a chance to obtain a 
really valuable, reliable time-piece, and at the cost of only a 
little effort. We have given a large number of these 
watches this year, and they have proved as recommended. 


No. 32—Double Barrel Gum: or 
Fowttne Piece.—These guns are the genuine London 
‘* Twist’ barrel, Patent Breech, Bar Lock, ebony ramrod, 
and in all respects desirable. Their calibre and length 
of barrel vary, and may be ordered to suit the kind of 
shooting to be done. As a special favor they are furnished 
to us for this premium, by Messrs. Cooper & Pond, of 
177 Broadway, and well known as one of the most re- 
liable and best houses in their line of business, and they 
highly recommend this particular gun, and guarantee it 
in every respect. It is from one of the oldest and most 
favorably known English manufacturers, and of a kind 
which Mr. Cooper assures us he has had so long, and 
found so good, that it is just the gun he should take if he 
were going ont fora day’s shooting. The priceis not put 
on in fancy carving, and useless plating for show, but in 
the gun itself. Wecould get almost as good looking 
guns for half the sum, but we offer only real, substantial, 
reliable articles, those cheap at the price named in our 
table. This preminm includes the Gun, Powder-Flask, 
Shot-Ponch, and Wad-Cutter. 


No. 33—Roper Repeating Shot 
Gun.—Bang, Bang, Bang, Bang—four times in as many 
seconds, or even less! Whata luxury to a sportsman! 
With a good flock of ducks, prairie chickens, quails, or 
snipe, the bag may be filled at once. This gun seems to 
meet all the wants of the sportsman. It is a splendid 
shooter, it can be fired four times without re-loading, the 
cost of ammnnition is no more than for a muzzle loader, 
itis very light, (64% Ibs.,) and the charges are waterproof. 
The barrel is steel, 25 inches long, with a receiver at the 
breech, into which four charges, each in a steel case, are 
placed at once, and are carried into the barrel separately, 
simply by cocking the piece. A Belt, 24 Shells, Wiper, 
Loader and Loading Block, accompany the Gun. 
This gun is highly recommended by distinguished 
sportsmen, and our boys, not accustomed to the use of 
a gun, found it a very pleasant companion in their sum- 
mer recreations, showing that there is no difficulty in 
the management of it. The gun is manufactured by 
the Roper Repeating Rifle Company, Amherst, Mass., 
under the supervision of C. M. Spencer, Esq., inventor 
of the famous Spencer Rifle, who will furnish circulars 
with full descriptions. 


No.34—Spencer Repeating Rifle.— 
This Premium is one of Spencer’s Repeating, Sport- 
ing or Hunting Rifles. It carries 7 charges inside of 
the stock, which are successively thrown into the barrel 
and fired, simply by pressing out the trigger guard, pull- 
ing it back, cocking and pulling the trigger itself. One 
can doall this lying behind a log without rising to scare 
his game. The seven shots can be readily fired én less 
than half a minute, and then you have only to slip seven 
more ready made charges into the stock—in half the time 
you can load a common rifle once at the muzzle—to be 
ready to fire seven times more, and so on.—An exceeding- 
ly interesting statement of what this rifle has done during 
the war, and of what it is, and is capable of, may be ob- 
tained by addressing WARREN FISHER, JR., Treasurer of 
Spencer Repeating Rifle Company, Tremont-street, Boston, 
Mass.—Our premium includes the $45 Rifle, and $10 more 
for the Globe and Peep-sights, including 100 rounds of 
prepared ammunition, boxing and shipping. These are 
the Company's cash prices. The addition of the Globe 
and Peep-sight adapts the gun for the longest ranges, for 
sharp-shooting, etc. Each charge contains powder, coni- 
cal ball, and fulminate, all in a copper case, and is water- 
proof. No ramrod, no cap, and little or no cleaning of 
the gun barrel is required.——The regular size is: bore 
or calibre, 44-100 of an inch; length of barrel, 26 inches. 
Any one preferring a length of 28 or 30 inches, can have 
it for $1 or $2 extra. 


No. 35—Chest of Good Tools.—For the 
present year, we have, through the special favor of Messrs. 
Patrerson Broruers, of 27 Park Row, arranged for a 
few chests qfpthe very first quality of tools of the kinds 
and prices named below. The same kinds of tools could 
be purchased for about half the money, but these are all 
A No. 1, and cannot be procured at any less price. 
They are for practical use, and worth a dozen common 
articles. For this we have the werd and guarantee of 





Messrs. Patterson, which is amply sufficient for us, and 
for all who know them, They make up assortments of 
these, or any part of them that may be ordered of them, 
at the prices affixed, and any one can purchase of them 
what they desire. We make up only a single premium, 
which contains. a full assortment, forall common pur- 
poses. The tools are of regular size, and but few addi- 
tions would be required for a Jonrneyman Carpenter. The 
assortment of our premium is as follows: Plain chest, 
31x16% X16 inches, with sliding compartment box, $7; 
Jack Plane, $1.60: Smooth Plane, $1.45; Jointer Plane, 
$2.25; Hand Saw, 22 inches, $1.75; Compass Saw, 
10 inch., %0c.; Compasses, 6 inch., 60c.; Warner's 
Hammer, (adz eye.) $1.50: Hammond’s Hatchet, 85c.; 
Drawing Knife, $1.25; Try Square, 6 inch., 88c.; 
Bevel, 8 inch., %0c.; Chalk Line and Spool, 45c.; 
Mallet, 25c.; Pair of Pliers, (pinchers.) 35c.; Sliding 
Tongs, (pinchers,) 55c.: Calipers, 314 inch., 35c.: Brace, 
65c.; Augur Bitts for Brace, 4% inch, £8c.; % inch, 45c.; 
% inch, 72c.; Center Bitts, % inch, 2ic.: 3 inch, 28¢.; 
1 inch, 25c.; 1% inch, 35c.; 114 inch., 40c.; Six Gim- 
let Bitts, assorted sizes, 90c.; Three Gimlets in Handles, 
assorted Sizes, 36c.; Screw-drive Bitt, 25c.; Flat Coun- 
tersink Bitt, 25c.; Rose do. do., 25c.: Snail do. do., 
25c.; Octagon Reamer, 30c.; Taper Bitt, 50c.; 3-inch 
Screw-driver in Handle, 30c.; 6inch., do. do., 40c.; % 
inch Handled Gonge, 50c.; 3{ inch do. do., 60c.: 4% 
Handled Chisel, 35c.; % inch do. do., 40¢.: 1 inch 
do. do., 60c.: 14% inch. do. do., 80c.; % inch heavy 
Framing Chisel, $1.10; linch do. do., $1.25; 1% inch. 
do. do., $1.50; %inch Augur, 60c.: linch do. do., 
%0c.; 2inch do. do., $1.30; full set of Bradawls, $1.35; 
Common 2 feet Measuring Rule, 36c.; Vile, 3-cornered, 
20c.: do. do., 25c.; Flat File, 30c.: Wood Rasp, 50; 
Soldering Tron. (copper,) $1.15; Solder, Nails, etc., $1.: 
Total, $44.50.—The Chest will be locked, and sent 
as freight or otherwise, and the key sent by mail. 


Nos, 36, 37—Mathematical Instru« 
ments, for Draughting, Drawing, ete.— 
Very convenient not only for Architects and Mechanics, 
but for farmers and others, and for Boys and Girls. These 
are neatly fitted in beantiful Rosewood Cases, having 
dividers with flexible joints, and points, semi-circles, 
pencil and penholders, rulers, etc., etc. All the pieces 
in No. 26, are finished in brass and eteel; those in No. 
87, are German silver and steel. The pieces are the same 
in each, but No. 87 is of extra beauty and workmanship. 
They are useful in making drawings, plans of buildings, 
fields, etc. They are valuable to children, to cultivate a 
taste for, and habit of observing and sketching farms, 
plotting fields, orchards, buildings, for drawing, etc., 
etc. Such “playthings” not only keep them from 
** mischief,” but develop their minds, and make them 
‘“*handy.’”? These premiums will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any place in the United States. 


Nos, 38, 39—Dawson, Warren & 
Hyde’s Gold Pens:—WirtnH Ever Potntep PEN- 
CILS, IN ExTENSION Corn Stiver Cases. Premium No. 
88 contains the best E Gold Pen, and No. 39 the best F 
Gold Pen, which is the same style, but larger. These pens 
are made by Messrs. Warren & Spadone, No. 4 Maiden 
Lane,N.Y., successors to Dawson, Warren & Hyde, whose 
pens obtained so wide and good a reputation that the orig- 
inal firm name is the Trade Mark. and ie still stamped upon 
every pen made, We have known the makers and their 
goods for many years, and can recommend both to our 
readers. Messrs. W. & S. are the largest manufacturers 
of Gold Pens, Silver and Gold Pencil Cases and Holders 
in the country, and their wares are fully equal to any man- 
ufactured. In ordering, state whether a stiff or limber 
point is desired, and if the Pen received is not suited to 
the hand, it may be exchanged at a trifling expense for 
postage. If a larger desk pen is desired, we will send 
the G (very large,) style, with ebony and silver holder, 
in leather case, in place of E. with Pencil Case, or the H, 
(largest,) same style, in place of F, with Pencil Case. 


Nos. 40, 41—Mercurial Barome- 
ters.—Wooprvurr’s Patent, made by CHAs. WILDER, 
Peterboro, N. H. These are the most convenient and 
portable Mercurial Barometers made, (Send to Mr. 
Wilder fora circular giving engravings and descriptions 
of the instruments.) The peculiar form of Mercury cup 
invented by Mr. Woodruff renders these far more porta- 
ble than any Mercurial Barometer previously known. 
They are so easily carried that Mr. Wilder guaranices 
the safe delivery of every Barometer given by us as a 
Premium, if not to be sent beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
The instruments are beautifully made, are about 3 fect 
long, and are packed and sent direct from the factory, 
with no expense save the express charges, We offer two 
forms which differ mainly in the style of case, both be- 
ing supplied with Thermometer and Vernier. A Barom- 
eter is to farmers, or others on land, what it is to sail- 
ors at sea—an indicator of the weather to be looked for. 
Many who have received this premium from us in former 
years have given us definite statements touching its 
great value to them We have tested these instra- 
ments thoroughly, and have confidence in them as 
weather indicators. Aside from its direct utility, the 
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habit of observation and of scientific study, cultivated 
in children where a Barometer is used, is important. 


No.42—Buckeye Mowing Machine. 
—The gratification expressed by those who received this 
premium last year, and the request of others who wish 
to get it this year, lef us to continue it on the same 
terms. The Buckeye Mower is so widely and favorably 
known throughout the country that we need not describe 
it particularly. Any one writing to the Manufacturers, 
Messrs. Adriance, Platt & Co., 165 Greenwich-st., N. Y. 
City, will receive a circular giving full description, en- 
gravings, etc. The experience of last year showed that 
many a farmer can easily secure this premium by a very 
few days’, or odd hours’ and evenings’, canvassing for sub- 
scribers, Afew can unite their efforts, each getting a 
part of the subscribers, and then own the machine in 
common, if they do not each need the entire use of a mow- 
er.— It would pay a man well to canvass for this pre- 
mium, and sell it afterward. Ten subscribers a day for 
15 days would secure the premium, which sells regularly 
for $125.—Many can, at town meetings, fairs, elections, 
and other gatherings, or during the evenings, secure this 
premium club without much, if any, loss of time. 


No, 43—Cylinder Plow (Allen’s Patent). 
—We hear very good reports from those who received 
this premium last year. It is named from the peculiar 
form of the mould-board. Several improvements have 
been made upon it within a year or two past. It is 
an Ohio invention, we believe, but is manufactured 
by the well known and reliable firm, R. H. Allen & Co., 
189 & 191 Water-st., New York City, to whom applica- 
tion may be made for further description, etc. There are 
several sizes and prices, with a greater or less number of 
attachments. The kind we offer for premiums is the 
“Two-norse size, cutting a furrow 12 to 14 inches wide, 
and 5 to 8 inches deep.”’ It is also provided with wheel, 
and with a “skim plow,” that is,a smaller plow attached 
under the beam, like the double ‘* Michigan plow.” 


No. 44—Page’s Patent Pump and 
Sprinkler.—This apparatus combines most of the 
advantages of a Hand Watering Pot, a Green-house Syr- 
inge, a light Force Pump, and Garden Engine. It is very 
timple in construction, light to carry, easy to operate, 
and adapted toa great variety of uses. In every honse- 
hold it will be found most convenient for washing win- 
dows, or window blinds. It throws a small stream with 
considerable force about forty feet, and will be invalnua- 
ble in case of fire, where places otherwise inaccessible 
can be easily reached. In the stable it will be valued for 
washing carriages, horses, etc. In the garden, it gives 
the readiest means for watering plants. By a very sim- 
ple arrangement, the stream can be instantly changed to 
drops, spray, or mist. It is manufactured by the New 
England Portable Pump Company, 11 Hanover-st., 
Boston, Mass. 


No. 45—Family Scales.—These scales 
combine the advantages of counter and platform scales, 
and are peculiarly adapted to household purposes. They 
weigh from one-half ounce to two hundred and forty pounds. 
They are provided with a scoop or pan for weighing flour, 
eugar, and other house stores, and also witha platform for 
heavier articles, and are, in short, just such an apparatus 
as is needed for in-door or out-door use, occupying 
less than two feet square. The advantages of such 
an apparatus will be appreciated by every housekeeper. 
In cooking, preserving, keeping the weight of the grocer, 
butcher, etc., up to its proper mark, and in weighing 
meats, butter, and other produce sold from the farm, they 
will save much more than the cost of obtaining them as a 
premium. These scales are manufactured at the well 
known establishment of Fairbanks & Co., whose weigh- 
ing apparatus has for many years been ranked as the 
standard, and to whom were awarded the highest pre- 
miums, two medals, at the Paris Exposition. 


No. 46 — Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive amuse- 
ment for children. They are very simple in construction, 
will stand years of children’s handling without breaking, 
and give renewed pleasure daily. Churches, Dwellings, 
Barns, Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless 
variety, can be built with them, and when finished, the 
structure remains firm so that it can be carried about 
without falling to pieces. For developing the ingenuity 
and taste of children they are unequaled. Having given 
these blocks a practical trial in our own families, we 
are so well pleased with them that we have placed them 
on the Premium List. The Blocks are put up in neat 
boxes, each box containing 130 pieces, and a card giving 
various designs of buildings. The sets used for this 
Premium are plzin. The same blocks may be had 





painted red, white, and wea = eidtte to us 3 more 
subscribers, at $1.50 each, or 10 more, at Q1 each, than 
are required for the plain set. 


No. 47—Pocket Lanterns.—tThis new 
premium is a very ingenious as well as valuable Yankee 
invention. It is a complete Lantern, large enough to 
afford light for walking or other purposes, and yet in half 
a minute it can be folded into a parcel 3 by 4 inches long, 
and 34 of an inch in thickness, or small enough to set into 
the vest pocket, and yet contain 3little sperm candles, 
matches, etc. We have used one for twelve months, car- 
rying itin the pocket whenever going out at night, ready 
for use atany moment. It is manufactured by the Mer- 
riam Manufacturing Company, (Julius Ives & Co., Agents, 
49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City.) The manufacturers enable 
usto make the special offer in our Premium List, in order 
to introduce specimens of these lanterns to general use. 
A dozen pack in a box 314 by 544 by 8% inches. 


No. 48—American Cyclopedia.—Ap- 
PLETON’s NEw.—We can hardly commend this great 
work too highly. We wish it could be placed in every 
family in the country. Several were fortunate in secur- 
ing it through our premium list last year, and we hope 
many more will do so this. Scholars at our Academies 
and Seminaries, and members of Library Associations, 
can easily unite their efforts and secure this important 
work for their Libraries. Many young men ought to de- 
vote their evenings and spare hours to canvassing, and 
obtain this magnificent and useful work for their own 
use. £8" The Cyclopedia is a whole Library of itself, 
consisting of sixfecn very large octavo volumes, well 
bound, averaging 800 large two-column pages in each 
book, or in the whole, 12,804 pages! They treat upon 
over 25,000 different subjects. It is hardly possible to 
name any subject, any country, any person of note, in 
past or recent time, concerning which pretty full inform- 
ation may not be found in the Cyclopedia. It embraces 
every topic of human knowledge, alphabetically arranged 
for convenient reference.——The British Cyclopedia, 
though less comprehensive, and not coming down to 
recent dates, costs more than twice as much as our better 
American Cyclopedia. This premium is worth a year's 
effort in raising subscribers. The lowest price is $80. 


No. 49—The Great Dictionary.— 
Worcester’s Larcr PictortaL, UNABRIDGED EDITION, 
containing 1854 three-column pages, with a multitude 
of illustrative engravings. (The work is 12 inches long, 
10 inches wide, and nearly 4 inches thick, and weighs 
about 101bs.!) Many of the most thoroughly educated 
men of the country consider this as far the best Diction- 
ary in the English Language. It gives the spelling and 
pronunciation of every word in the language with full 
explanations, and as a source of general information 
stands next to the Cyclopedia. The Dictionary can be 
called for at our Office,or be sent by express or otherwise, 
to any part of the country. We have given away hun- 
dreds of copies as premiums, many of them obtained by 
quite young boys and girls. It should be in every family. 
It is published by Brewer & Tileston, Boston. 


Nos. 50 to 60—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times the money. We 
have stereotype plates from the Sixteenth to the Twenty- 
fifth Volume complete, and will have Volume 26 soon 
after Dec. 1st. From these plates we print as needed. 
The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the office, or 
$1.75 if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid. They are 
put up in clean numbers, with the Index to each volume. 
They are. profusely Illustrated, the Engravings 
used in them having alone cost about Twenty Thousand 
Dollars! Those obtaining premiums for from one to ten 
volumes, can select any volumes desired, from XVI to 
XXVI, inclusive. For ordinary use, the sets of numbers 
unbound will answer quite well.—Many hundreds of 
these volumes are taken every year as premiums. 





Nos. 61 to 7i—Bound Volumes of 
Agricultturist.—These are the same as Nos. 50 to 60 
above, but are neatly Jowndin uniform style, and cost 
extra for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


No.72—Downing’sLandscapeGar- 
dening, and Rural Architectur This isa 
most beautiful Octavo volume, in extra binding, and will 
be an ornament to the best center table in the land, as 
well as be practically useful. It contains 108 fine engrav- 
ings on Wood, Steel, and Stone. It will be sent post-paid. 





No. T2—Arehiiectares .. a Now AND 
PrRacTIcCAL WorRK ON ARCHITECTURE, containing De- 
signs for Street Fronts, Suburban Houses, and Cottages, 
etc., etc., giving in detail Designs and Working Drawings 
for both the exterior and interior of buildings; also a yreat 
variety of Details not in the Designs. It is 11 by 14inches 
in size, and contains engravings of 382 Designs, and 
714 Illustrations, that would separately cost Hundreds 
of Dollars. By Cummings & Miller. Sent post-paid. 


Nos.74to 85—GOOD LIBRARIES. 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
son entitled to any one of the premiums 74 to 85, may 
select any books desired from the list below, to the 
amount of the premiums, and the books will be forward- 
ed, paid through to the nearest Post Office, or Express 
office, as we may find it most convenient to send them. 
We need not enlarge upon these premiums; every one 
knows the value of good books. Twenty-five or Fifty 
dollars worth of books on subjects pertaining tothe farm 
will give the boys new ideas, set them to thinking and 
observing, and thus enable them to make their heads 
help their hands. Any good book will, in the end, be of 
far more value to a youth than to have an extra acre of 
land, on coming to maturity. The thinking, reasoning, 
observing man, will certainly make more off from 49 
acres, than he would off from 50 acres without the men- 
tal ability which reading will give him.——Our premiums 
will enable many a family to secure a larger or smaller Li- 
brary. (2 Thisis a good opportunity for the farmers 
of a neighborhood to unite their efforts and get up an 
Agricultural Library for general use. 


No, 86—General Book Premium.— 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 74 to 85, 
on sending any number of names above 25, may select 
Books from the list below, to the amount of 10 cents 
for each subscriber sent at $1: or to the amount of 30 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each: or to the amount of 60 cents for each name at 
$1.50. This offer is only for clubs of % ormore. The 
books wiil be sent by mail or express, prepaid by us. 
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BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


[For sale at the office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. g@™ All 
these are included in our Premiums, Nos. 74 to 86, abore.} 


Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture ........... - $1 50 
Ailen’s (i. L.) American Farm Book.................... 
American Agricultural Annual, 1867, paper, 50c.: cloth (e) 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals.. 1 00 
an Horticultural Annual, 1867, paper, 50c.; s cloth 75 
can Bird Fancier....... 



































American Pomology—Appies—By Dr. John A.W arder. 8 00 
ACID THORS AU hns cs sscees. -cccscsccecssce 3 
American Weeds and Useful Plants.. 1% 
Architecture, by Cummings & Miller. 10 00 
Barry’s TOASTS a ama oe te one 
Bement’s Poulterer’s Gompanion:: 2 00 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier............. 80 
sommer *s Method of Making Manure 25 
soussingault’s Rural Economy.. 06 se 1 60 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers. 175 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory. 150 
Buist’s Family Kitcheh Gardener...... 1 60 
e horlton’s s Grape Grower’s Guide. 75 
Cobbett'’s American Gardener .... 75 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book. 3 
Cole’s Veterinarian... ..... sees 75 
C opeland’s Country Dife.cs:. ‘ 5 00 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, (Turner)... esicecssoscessce 2D 
add’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor. 1 50 
yadd’s American Cattle Doctor..... 1 50 
Jana’s Muck Manual........ 0606065 s0bBbesageéces 125 
Jog and Gun (Hooper Massabscane paper, 30c.. cloth.. 60 
Jowning’s Landscape Gardening (new Edition)...... -- 650 
Jraining for Profit and Health, | by G. E. W me og dr.. 1380 
Eastwood on Cranderry.........scececsees Pakaksoasgueuea 75 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower’s —* RE EN 150 
PLAX Culture... 2s. scececcerscccssvcccceccccccsessece 50 
ield's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture. 125 
rrench® s Farm Drainage...... * 15 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist, (Revised cose 1 
Full er's Strawberry Culturist seeseeeees scecesccecesccess — 20 
Tuller’s Small Fruit Cultnrist............ eccccosvecece 1 SO 
Gardening for Profit, by — Henderson...) 2. 150 


GrOSOCY OF BAGREROS, oc ccrcccccscsecesscrevcesve .paper.. ° 30 
Guenon on Milch Cows.......... 
Harris’ Rural Annual. Bound, 8 Nos., in av Vols, Each 1 5 


Herbert's Hints to Horsekcepers........0...seccesescoecs 1 

























BIO CUIURTO. ccrcscaccsnssoses soscece ° 
Jolinston’s Agricultural Chemistry ba Vhiin sks nabs « coee FB 
Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry. pain ae - 1% 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses. - 1530 
Mohr on the Gre ve Vine... eeecee 1 
My Vineyard at Lakeview............ ie hice Aone Meh sacar 123 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture. Seccecccocese ee 75 
Onion Culture........ be 20 
Our Farm of Four 30 
Pardee on Strawberry vn) 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. 8. we Johnson.. 125 
Pedder's Land Measurer ib pteneheskinneeee : Wienee 60 
Quinby" s Mysteries of Bee Keeping (BBW)... c'sccocd ce 150 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry...........sccccsccscececccees 159 
Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry... 1 00 
hiv ers’ Miniature Fruit + coh on a Seer aso 2 OO 
Rich: ardson on the Dog, paper 3 oe oth, 60 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry (HRW), paper, ‘40e., Soand vB) 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Text Book......... Soevsssecdenes ° 15 
TUS aera vs] 
Stewart’s (John) Stable Book [Wide dsevesssse0ses vn 1 40 
Thompson’ s Food of Animals... ........ béetesesd 1.00 
Tobacco | 20 OR ere rrr rrr er pa) 
Toda’s (S. E.) Young Farmer’s Manual. ebbavnas 1 50 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergrcens........scccccccscsesees 1 50 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse.........ccceececeeeees i 50 
Youatt and uf. eye Be at EEE PY CL PEERED EERE ET EEE 1 50 
Youatt on the Hog....... obvcne 4 


Youatt ou Sheep.........-.000 
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Editorial Jottings in Europe. 
pete 

Since his absence in Europe, Mr. Judd has written 
frequently, with permission to publish such portions of 
his letters as we chose. Several of his notes of travel 
have been crowded out by other matter, and we briefly 
say that, after visiting Great Britain, France, and Hol- 
land, he is now in Russia, and will go by way of Germany 
and Switzerland to Southern Europe. We give some of 
his notes on the northern countries: 

‘‘SrockHoim, Sweden, August 10th....We have had 
an interesting journey of 450 miles up through Sweden, 
from Malmé, which lies opposite Copenhagen. Around 
Malm is quite a fertile section, and we saw some good 
farms between lakes Wenner and Wetter, and at other 
points, but the country is generally either wet or 
rocky. Yet there is a neatness and American look about 
the farm-houses and the villages that is very pleasing— 
indeed, rather surprising. In this city (Stockholm,) and 
its surroundings, we are very agreeably disappointed. 
The finish and style of the buildings, and the form, phys- 
iognomy, and dress, of the people, are more like those of 
a first class American city of 33,000 inhabitants than we 
have found anywhere else in our journey through France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Prussia, and Denmark, and 
we will not except even Great Britain. In politeness and 
general good manners the citizens of Stockholm appar- 
ently excel us. The city is most beautifully located on a 
number of islands, divided by small lakes and narrow, 
swift running streams. The ground of each island rises 
high above the water, in the center especially, so that the 
city, as a whole, has a diversified appearance, the houses 
rising rapidly, one above the other, from the water’s 
edge to the middle. Ata little distance, the dividing wa- 
ters are not seen, and the city appears as @ compact mass 
of buildings. Outside of the city are seen some beauti- 
ful fields with growing crops, though the surface is much 
broken with rocky hills or immense granite boulders, 
with lakes or lakelets every mile or two. What surprises 
me most, is a field of tobacco just north of the city, 
which exhibits as vigorous a growth of leaf and stem 
as I have ever seen even in the most favored regions. 
Every hiil is perfect, the leaves of immense size, and not 
a plant is under four feet in hight to the curve of the top 
ieaves. This, remember, is nearly up to latitude 60°, or 
about the same as the southern part of Greenland, the 
northern end of Labrador, and the middle of Hudson’s 
Sees 

“ Hetsinerons, Finland, August 15th....The passage 
hither from Stockholm is the most charming one in my 
experience. I have iraveled hundreds of miles to see the 
** Thousand Islands” of the St. Lawrence, but they sink 
into insignificance in comparison with what we have 
seen during the past two days. With the exception ofa 
narrow space of open sea between the Swedish outer coast 
and Aland, and again between that island and the outer 
Finnish coast, there is one continued succession of little 
islands, between which the steamer threads her way for 
over two hundred miles in coming from Stockholm to this 
place. Some of these islands are mere rounded granite 
rocks of an acre or two, more or less; many of them have 
evergreen and other shrubs or trees, with grass plots. 
Some of them have dwellings and cultivated flelds. Often 
there are fifty to one hundred of these beautiful islands in 
sight at atime. The water channels between them vary 
from three or four rods to a mile or more in width. The 
passages are so narrow and tortuous, and the under-water 
islands are so numerous, that no steamer or sailing vessel 
moves at night. Our steamer left Stockholm at daylight, 
(two o'clock A. M. here, now!) and made Abo, (pro- 
nounced Obo,) in Finland, by 6 P. M., and stopped until 
4A. M, giving us several hours of daylight to tramp around 
the town, and climb the old Lutheran church tower, to 
gain a view ofa dozen miles in every direction. In the 
vaults beneath the church, we examined bodies deposited 
hundreds of years ago, yet still preserving their forms 
and features. In this high, dry latitude, they literally dried 
up, or changed to enduring matter without decay. Abo, 
like Stockholm, much resembles an American town in its 
buildings, and the dress and physiognomy of the people. 
But here, at Helsingfors, the capital of Finland, our sur- 
prise has reached its climax. The neat, well-built city is 
as lovely an one, at this season, as I eversaw. We find 
green parks, broad, clean, well-paved, beautiful streets, 
thriving business stores and shops, magnificent churches, 
a flourishing University, with its library of 200,000 vol- 
umes, etc., etc. The people are vigorous and intelligent, 
and equal in physique our best class of native Amer- 
icans. The ‘‘ guide books” say little of this region; 
travelers geome here but seldom, and so we hear little of 
Finland, and think of it only asa cold, bleak region, in- 
habited by a semi-savage race. It is far, very far, other- 
wise,and I would advise every American traveling abroad, 
to visit Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Finland. A 
single voyage through the ‘‘ Ten Thousand Islands ” will 
repay a voyage from New York to Stockholm, and a visit 
to Finland will exceed in interest that usually made to 





Middle and Southern Europe. A trip up by rail-road, 
lake, and canal, into middle Finland, is easily accom- 
plished in July or August, and from all I can learn here, 
is one of perfect safety and of great intercet. I only re- 
gret that our large company, including small children, 
and engagements abroad, will prevent my going further 
north now. We came from Stockholm in the fine 
steamship Aura, whose captain, Mr. Lars Kroetvs, of 
Helsingfors, Finland, is a model Christian gentleman: 
He has been in America, speaks our language well, and 
he has done everything possible to make us comfortable, 
and aided us greatly in seeing and understanding the 
various points of interest on the route....” 


““Wrsora, Finland, August 16th....Leaving Helsing- 
fors at 6 A. M., we passed, at the mouth of its spacious 
harbor, the powerful fortifications at Sweaborg, which 
are of historic interest, and are well styled the ‘ Gibraltar 
of the North.’ To-day’s sail has been mainly among a 
succession of beautiful islands, like those met with all the 
way from Stockholm. At4P. M., we passed the Russian 
war fleet at anchor, and counted among the ships at least 
nine large turreted ‘ Monitors,’ similar to our own. We 
then entered through a narrow channel, guarded by ex- 
tensive batteries, into the eight mile harbor, at the head 
of which stands Wyborg, a city of 7,000 inhabitants. This, 
too, is,in many respects, a beautiful town. About 1% 
miles north-east of the fortified city is located ‘Mon Re- 
pos,’ (My Repose.) the former residence of Baron Nicolai. 
This delightful retreat is on the shore of a large lake, and 
nearly shut in by hills ; the grounds are interspersed with 
little lakes and streams, valleys, and hillocks, which are 
mainly of immense granite boulders or ridges, covered 
with patches of trees and green verdure. Bridges, sum- 
mer-houses, green-houses, graperies, arbors, walks, arch- 
ed by living trees, extensive flower plots, allin beautiful 
bloom, etc., abound. Taken altogether, the combination 
of natural and artificial scenery at Mon Repos excels any- 
thing of the kind that we have ever seen elsewhere. It 
is doubly interesting from the fact that we find it above 
latitude 60°, away upin Finland. The pen of a Downing, 
aided by an artist’s pencil, is needed to justly describe 
this exquisite retreat....” 

“Sr. Perenssure, Russia, August 20th....After leay- 
ing Wyborg, on Friday, we had a slightly rough passage, 
caused by a stiff western breeze over the Gulf of Finland, 
which sent sundry passengers to their berths. At2P. 
M., we neared the renowned fortifications and ship-yards 
at Cronstadt, eighteen miles west of St. Petersburg, and 
our hearts were gladdened, and our eyes fairly glistened 
with tears of joy,as we saw flying from beautiful ships 
the ‘Star-spangled Banner,’ and Admiral Farragut’s 
square, five-starred, blue Pennant, at the main-mast 
head of one of them. After so long journeying—always, 
thus far, in foreign ships—the sight of our own flag gaily 
floating in the breeze, awakened such emotions as none 
but those who have experienced them can appreciate. 
We wonder not at the devotion of the seaman to the flag 
of his country....Further on, we passed some Russian 
ships, and then the fleet of Sweden, (the native land of 
Ericsson,) and here, too, were ten or a dpzen monitors— 
the smoke from a salvo of artillery of all the vessels and 
fortifications just then fired in honor of a visit from the 
Russian Grand Duke to our ficet prevented our counting 
the ships accurately....Eighteen miles more, and we 
come to anchor in the Neva, in the midst of the Great 
City of the North, and, in many respects, the City of the 
World. The bug-bear of rough, searching Russian custom 
house and other officials, so graphically written down in 
the English guide books, was not found. The fact that 
we were American travelers, with our necessary baggage, 
secured us @ polite reception, and an unsearched and un- 
molested passage to our hotel. At the ‘Grand Hotel,’ we 
found as spacious, clean, and well furnished rooms, as 
good, well prepared food, as careful, prompt, and polite 
attendance, and at quite as reasonable rates, as we have 
secured anywhere else since crossing the Atlantic. No 
‘Russian bears’ walk the streets, in official or other garb, 
but every class, official, mercantile, shop-keepers, market 
men—indeed all classes, down even to the cab-men, 
if not including them also, are as polite and well-bred 
as we have anywhere found, not excepting Paris itself. 
I wish to note here, that everywhere on the continent we 
have seen among ail classes a degree of politeness—a 
touch of the hat, a ‘thank you’ for the slightest favors, 
that might well be copied by us Americans far more gen- 
erally than it is.... During three days past, we have rode 
20 miles through some of the broad, beautiful streets, and 
in one of the parks; have taken a full survey of the whole 
city, from the top of Isaac's Cathedral, have visited the 
‘Hermitage,’ with its infinite treasures of art, modern 
and ancient—and from what we have seen and know is to 
be seen, we are almost ready to write down St. Peters- 
burg as a cjty more interesting, morte instructive, and 
more pleasing than any we have scen after traversing, 
(now, or previously,) every country of Europe, north of 
Spain and Italy. We Americans have seon and known 
northern and north-eastern Europe too much through 





English and French eyes. For myself, though I came 
hither with much desire, and with many expectations, I 
confess that what I have already seen, far surpasses my 
very highest conception. Even an enthusiastic French 
gentleman, a fellow traveler hither, who has all the way 
been loud in his praises of Paris, to-day, voluntarily, re- 
marked to us, ‘St. Petersburg is a second Paris.’ Per- 
haps after three days more, he may say, ‘ Paris is almost 
a second St. Petersburg.’....” 


Walks and Talks onathe Farm.—No. 46. 
ine 

We have had one of the most severe drouths 
I have ever known. I have always been partial 
to a dry, hot summer—it gives such a splendid 
chance to kill weeds—but this is rather too 
good. At the East, I understand, they have 
had a very wet summer, and the papers com- 
plain that the potatoes are rotting in conse- 
quence. Here weshall have few or none to rot. 
Corn will not be half a crop. I did not sow 
any corn for fodder, but we have been obliged 
for some time to cut up corn for the cows. As 
it was drilled in,and was a little too thick, Ido not 
begrudge it the cows as much as if it was planted 
in hills. There is a heavy growth of stalks, 
and I am astonished to see how little ground 
we have to go over for a day’s supply. Another 
season I will not be without a piece of corn 
fodder, on rich land, near the barn-yard, to be 
cut up in August for milch cows. Some of my 
neighbors had a piece this year, but it was sown 
broadcast, and the dry weather parched it up. 
In moist seasons, corn sown broadcast some- 
times does well, but, as a general rule, it should 
be sown thickly in drills, and thoroughly culti- 
vated, and the more highly it can be manured, 
the better. Rich land, thick seeding in drills, 
say three bushels per acre, and thorough culti- 
vation, are the essentials in raising corn fodder. 
And in such circumstances it is astonishing how 
much feed can be obtained from an acre. 








How much land does an old-fashioned fence 
occupy? I have always thought it took up a 
good deal of land, but never had the curiosity 
to measure. But this summer we have been 
building a stone wall along the whole west side 
of the farm, and after it was completed, and the 
old fence removed, I was surprised at the quan- 
tity of land we had gained. The ground, of 
course, might have been plowed closer to the 
fence, but taking the case as it actually was, the 
old rail fence, with stones, weeds, rubbish, etc., 
occupied a strip of land one rod wide. A field, 
31 rods long and 81 rods wide, contains about 
six acres. If surrounded by such a fence, it 
would occupy a little over three quarters of an 
acre of land. A farm of 160 acres so fenced 
would have twenty acres of land taken up in 
this worse than useless manher. Notonly is the 
use of the land lost, but it is, in the majority of 
cases, a nursery of weeds, and, in plowing, much 
time is lost in turning, and the headlands and 
corners are seldom properly cultivated. 


But will it pay to use more capital in farm- 
ing? If we could calculate on getting present 
prices, there can be no doubt that it would pay 
well. And, at all events, you cannot have good 
farming without the use of a large working 
capital, or of liberal credit, and it is quite cer- 
tain that, if good farming will not pay, poor 
farming will not. And as agriculture is the 
main business of the nation, farming will pay in 
the long run, if anything pays. 

This question, so often asked, and so seldom 
answered, “Does farming pay?” is a very ab- 
surd one. Of course farming pays. Farmers 
do get a living, and it is rare that one of them 
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fails. I have three neighbors. One came from 
the eastern part of the State, when the country 
was new. He took up 160 acres of Jand, cleared 
it, fenced it, lived, probably, at first in a log 
house, worked hard, but enjoyed himself. He 
is a capital farmer, up early in the morning, at- 
tends to his stock,always has his crops sown in 
good season, treats his land liberally, and gets 
ample returns. He commenced with little, has 
brought up a large family, given them a first- 
class education, and he is probably to-day worth 
$25,000 to $30,000. True, it has taken him 40 
years to accumulate this amount of property, 
and nearly all of it has been derived from the 
advance of realestate. Still he has had a good 
living, has enjoyed life, is an intelligent, public- 
spirited, energetic, and generous-minded gen- 
tleman, and enjoys the respect of all his neigh- 
bors. I am sure such farming pays. I have 
another neighbor who has a farm of equally 
good land. He is a well educated man, and 
seems to work hard, but he is always behind 
with his work. He occasionally gets a good 
crop, but the general yield is hardly sufficient to 
pay even for the little labor bestowed in prepar- 
ing the Jand. He is in debt, and seems to de- 
pend more on chopping and selling wood to 
mect his payments than onraising crops. His 
fences are out of repair, and the land is full of 
weeds. Still he gets a living for himself and a 
large family, and, I suppose, even in his case,we 
must conclude that “farming pays.” I have an- 
other neighbor, whose land is low, but would 
be very productive if attention was paid to sur- 
face drainage. The same creek runs through it 
that runs through the south end of my farm. It 
is choked up with old logs, branches, and fallen 
trees. The water sets back in the spring, and 
floods his land. But he makes no effort to clean 
out the creek. I offered to do it for him, if he 
would give me the wood, but no,he intended to do 
it himself. I presume he has been intending to 
do it for years. A good portion of his land does 
not produce enough to pay the taxes, and the 
dryer pcrtions are not half worked, and yield 
the most meagre returns. I passed his house 
this morning. He was cutting some coarse 
hay on the low land. 4 His oats were harvested, 
but nearly half of them were still lying on the 
ground among the clods, and his wife was 
thrashing the other half in the barn with a flail. 
Now this is rather poor farming, but as the fam- 
ily gets a living, I suppose it “ pays.” 

But how much does it pay? Does he make as 
much as he would if his son and himself worked 
as hard fer some other farmer as they do for 
themselves, to say nothing of the wife? I do 
not believe they make half as much, and cer- 
tainly their land is not improving, though they 
probably persuade themselves that, owing to the 
improvements of others, it is increasing in value. 

Now, I have no doubt that an intelligent, en. 
terprising man, with the necessary capital, could 
take this farm, and increase its productiveness 
fourfold. But such a man cannot live in the 
style of its present occupant, and his wife would 
not want to thrash in the barn. And so the real 
question is whether farming will afford sufficient 
profits to enable an educated man to live in a 
style suited to his necessities. I think it will, 
but there are those who contend that it will not. 

Can an educated man get a suitable living by 
making boots? Can he make much more than 
the illiterate man who sits on the adjoining 
bench? Can an educated farmer dig more po- 
tatoes in a day than a good stalwart Irishman ? 
Can he chop more wood than a French Cana- 
dian, or plow better than a Scotchman? Can 
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General Grant fight in theranks any better than 
Patrick O’Flannagan ? 

The educated shoemaker, as soon as he had | 
learned the trade, would have others helping | 
him, and by and by, if made of the right kind | 

f stuff, he would be the proprietor of a large 
boot and shoe factory, and call to his aid all the 
contrivances for saving labor that modern 
science and invention can afford. 

“This is all very well. Isee the point. But 
you cannot make money by farming, unless you 
work yourself.” Very true. I never supposed 
you could. Neither can the educated shoemaker. 
He probably works harder than any man in the 
establishment, although he does not wax his 
own strings, or hammer out his sole on the 
lapis. He knows how to do all these things. 
And so must a farmer be acquainted with all 
the details of his business, and must give them 
his undivided attention. But must he neces- 
sarily do his own plowing, dig his own ditches, 
and husk his own corn? Work he must, and so 
must a manufacturer and a professional man. 
But what work shall he do? If he has men 
husking corn by the bushel, he should sce that 
they husk clean, and tie up the stalks well, and 
make the bundles into stooks that will shed rain, 
and not blow down in the first wind. He must 
see that he is not cheated in measuring thecorn, 
and that it is properly sorted. He can make 
more by attending to such things than by husk- 
ing himself. And so it is in nearly all the opera- 
tions of the farm. Especially must he see to his 
stock. He will find ten men that can dig po- 
tatoes, husk corn, hoe, plow, cultivate, and even 
build a stack, and dig underdrains, to one that 
can be entrusted to feed pigs or take care of the 
cows. To neglect to feed regularly and proper- 
ly—to starve this week, and surfeit the next, 
will cost you half the feed. 

But Iam wearying you. Iam satisfied, how- 
ever, that this subject must receive the attention 
of farmers. Those who intend to make agricul- 
ture their business should study it thoroughly, 
and make themselves masters of every detail. 
They must know how to do all kinds of farm 
work, and should study especially how to direct 
others. It is frequently easier to do the work 
one’s self than to show another how to do it, but 
it is better, in the end, to bear with a bungler, 
than to let him stand idle while you do the 
work. John Johnston is employing contrabands 
on his farm, and likes them well, though he 
says, “they cannot set themselves to work.” 
That is precisely my idea. A man with a large 
farm must know how to set others to work, and 
‘see that they doit properly, and he will find 
that this will give him enough to do without 
going into the field to plowhimself. Nearly all 
the labor we can now command is unskilled, 
and this state of things will continue. There 
are now thousands of Chinese at work on the 
Pacific Rail-road, and when we think that one- 
third the population of the globe is in the Chi- 
nese Empire, it will not be surprising if the high 
wages paid in this country, should induce hun- 
dreds of thousands to emigrate to San Fran- 
cisco, and from there over the Pacific Rail-road 
to the mines of Colorado and the prairies of the 
Great West. They will not be able to “set 
themselves to work,” and the young farmers of 
the country should educate themselves for the 
task. There is not one farmer’s son in a hun- 
dred that could do it at present. They have not 
been trained to direct others, and it is time this 
part of a farmer's education received attention. 





If the drouth continues much longer, it will 





be difficult to get in the usual quantity of win- 


ter wheat. It is almost impossible to plow heavy 
land. I have heard of several farmers who have 
abandoned the attempt. Weare plowing up an 
old meadow, which, although somewhat mucky, 
is so hard on the dryer portions that « new cast 
jron point will not last longer thana day. The 
men say the point gets so hot from the friction 
that it will almost burn your hand. The high 
price of cast iron points will compel us to use 
steel points. These can be sharpened by a black- 
smith at little expense, and although the first 
cost is about three times as much as an iron 
point, they are cheaper in the end, and work 
easier. By taking a cold chisel, and putting it 
in a vise or having some one to hold it on ‘the 
top of a large stone, you can, by putting the 
point on the chisel, cut or break off the worn 
end of the point, and it will then do almost as 
good work as when new. Cutting it off square 
with a cold chisel is far better than trying to 
break it off with a hammer or astone, as some do. 

I think I told you that I proposed to seed 
down this old meadow in September, as soon 
as it was plowed and harrowed. It makes rather 
a rough job of it, but then it is a rough piece of 
land, and at any rate it will be far better than it 
was before. 

T have been consulting Flint’s valuable work 
on “Grasses and Forage Plants” in regard to 
the quantity of seed that should be sown per 
acre, but he merely advises liberal seeding, with- 
out saying how much. This is a too common 
fault among agricultural writers, and I should 
have been apt to conclude that the author was 
not as “practical” as I had supposed, but for 
the following sentence. Speaking of the im- 
provement of waste land, he says: “The difli- 
culty with most small farmers is to begin. Well 
begun is half well done; for the moment any real 
improvement is begun in carnest, the interest is 
excited, the mental activity is increased, the de- 
sire for improvement partakes of the nature of a 
passion; and hence, though the beginning may 
be small, the end may be the renovation of the 
owner as well asthe Jand.” This is well said, 
and eminently true, and the man that wrote it, 
must have himself tasted something of the pleas- 
ure of renovating waste land. 

The chemistry of the book is a little out of 
date. For instance, he says: “ Every keeper of 
stock knows that to feed an animal oilcake, 
which is but slightly nitrogenous, might fatten 
him, but it would not give him strength of mus- 
cle, or size; while, if the same animal be kept 
cn the cereal grains, as wheat or Indian corn, 
alone, his size rapidly increases, his muscular 
system develops, and he gains flesh without in- 
creasing his fat in proportion.” Now, the fact 
is, of all the foods used for stock, oilcake is the 
most nitrogenous. It contains more than twice 
as much nitrogen as Indian corn or wheat. 

In the same connection it is stated that Tim- 
othy contains more nitrogenous matter than red 
clover. This may be so in the fresh state, be- 
cause the clover is more succulent than Timothy, 
and contains more water. But clover hay con- 
tains a good deal more nitrogen than Timothy 
hay—in fact, nearly double. It is for this rea- 
son that clover hay makes so much richer ma- 
nure than Timothy hay. But it does not follow 
that it is more nutritious. The old notion that 
a food is nutritious in proportion tothe nitrogen _ 
which it contains, proves unfounded. Peas and 
beans contain twice as much nitrogen as Indian 
corn and wheat, but they are not twice as nu- 
tritious. But they make manure twice as valu- 
able, and this is one of the chief reasons why 
they deserve to be more extensively cultivated. 
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The Common Seal. 
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In introducing the interesting family of the 
seals to the readers of the Agriculturist, we are 
happy in being able to present so beautiful and 
accurate an engraving. It represents the com- 
mon seal of our own coast, so abundant on the 
coast of Labrador, on the ice islands which, in 
the breaking-up 
of the northern 
winter, float along 
the north-east 
coast of America, 
and the most 
abundant of the 
Greenland seals. 
This seal, (Phoca 
vitulina,) is the 
type of the nat- 
ural family Pho- 
cide, which in- 
cludes those ani- 
mals which have 
the same general 
form — the Wal- 
rus, Sea - Ele- 
phant, Sea-Lion, 
Harp Seal, Hood- 
ed Seal, etc. It has 
a fish-like form, 
the fore feet pro- 
jecting from the 
sides like fins, and 
the hind feet be- 
ing nearly united 
at the hinder end of the animal, and appearing 
much like the tail of a fish, or the flukes of a 
whale or porpoise. The tail extends down to 
the hind feet, and appears as an inconspicuous 
appendage between them. The body, which is 
of a brownish or yellowish-gray color, is cylin- 
drical for a short distance below the neck and 
shoulders, but tapers rapidly to the tail. The 
head is much like 
that of an intelli- 
gent dog, and the 
voice resembles the 
barking of a dog al- 
80; hence the name 
Sea-Dog is not in- 
appropriate. The 
great intelligence 
of the seal is well 
known, and might 
be inferred from 
the size of its brain, 
which is propor- 
tionately larger 
than that of any 
other animal, ex- 
cept man and the 
most intelligent 
monkeys. The eye 
is most noticeable 
for its lustrous bril- 
liancy and calm 
look, expressive of 
intelligence far a- 
bove other brutes. 
The ears are sim- 
ple orifices, closed by valves or lids which shut 
water-tight, and a similar arrangement closes 
the nostrils, so that, when under water, none 
can enter to interfere with either hearing or 
breathing, when they come out again. Besides, 
the ear valves have the additional advantage of 
giving seals the ability to hear with great acute- 
ness, while submerged. They haye also the 











power of diving and remaining down fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and by their accuracy of hearing 
they regulate the Jength of time they stay be- 
low, and the place where they come up. The 
lips are thick, and the large stiff and knotted 
bristles, or whiskers, which grow upon them, 
are exceedingly sensitive, and aid them greatly 
in catching fish, which is their almost exclusive 





THE COMMON 8EAL—(Phoca vitulina.) 


diet. The neck, though short, is very lithe, and 
a seal can move its head about with the ease 
and facility of a duck, though lacking in grace. 

The limbs of the seal are like those of other 
quadrupeds, so far as this,—they consist, in gen- 
eral, of the same bones, similarly placed; but, 
with the exception of the feet, they are concealed 
beneath the skin of the body. It is curious to 





THE CINNAMON BEAR—( Ursus Americanus, var. cinnamomus.) 


observe, when the seal moves its “flippers,” 
the motions of the apparently well-formed arm 
slipping about under the tight fitting coat. The 
home of the seal is the sea; on the land it is 
awkward, and comparatively helpless. In fact, 
a seal on the land appears to be in a straight- 
jacket, and as if, could one enlarge the arm- 


| holes of its coat, he would do the animal a last- 











ing service. The extremities are fin-like feet, 
with webs between, and nails upon the toes, 
In swimming, the fore feet are used only in turn- 
ing, While the hind feet and tail propel the body 
forward, with a sculling motion, and great 
power. The skins of all seals are valuable; they 
make good leather, and many are covered with 
a very fine and beautiful fur, beneath a complete 
covering of long- 
er, coarse hair, 
which is removed 
when the fur is 
used, Some seals 
yield a valuable 
oil in great quan- 
tity, and these 
products are the 
basis of “fisher- 
ies” of vast im- 
portance. The 
seals are usually 
taken upon the 
ice and in the wa- 
ter, and many are 
captured by the 
Esquimaux, To 
these people they 
are as important 
as our flocks and 
herds are to us, 
for from them 
they obtain feod, 
skins for tents, 
boats, and cloth. 
ing, and leather 
for boots, their most important merchandise, 
from some of the membranes, window panes, 
from the sinews, thread and cord, and from the 
bones, utensils, etc. ; besides, they use the oil for 
light and for fuel, and are fond of drinking it. 

The mules are polygamous, having three or 
four wives, to which they are very devoted. 
During the time of gestation, the seals remain 
on shore chiefly, 
and, if pressed by 
hunger, feed on 
vegetables. They 
have one or two 
young at a birth, 
with which they 
early take to the 
water. A common 
seal will often yield 
eight to twelve gal- 
lons of oil; the size 
of adult animals va- 
ries, however, from 
three to six feet, 

ee eee 


Cinnamon Bear, 


The animals of 
that remarkable re- 
gion of North 
America, embraced 
between the differ- 
ent ranges of the 
Rocky Mountains, 
are subject tomany 
diverse climates and 
conditions of life. Itis wet and cold, dry and hot, 
within the compass of comparatively few miles, 
It is not strange then, as it seems to us, that va- 
riations in color and cther characteristics should 
occur which justify the hunters in considering 
the animals as different species from those they 
have known elsewhere, though they may be the 
same. The Cinnamon bear of the Rocky 
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Mountains is a variety of the American Black 
bear, (Ursus Americanus,) which has a reddish 
fur, varying also considerably in different indi- 
viduals, but generally of « cinnamon color. 
It is, besides, usually more slender than the 
common black bear, but otherwise has the same 
habits and characteristics. Baird describes the 
fur of a specimen from Oregon as longer and 
softer than that of the black bear, and says that 
the color is of a nearly uniform dark chestnut 
or cinnamon hue, with a purple reflection in 
certain lights. 
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The Use of the Plow in Draining. 
eee 

Afier such a season as we have just expe- 
rienced—wet in one section, and dry in another 
—farmers consider thorough draining, to see if 
the claims of its advocates are really true, and if 
the distressed tillers both of wet and dry soils 
may not find in it a panacea for their troubles. 

We encounter one stubborn fact at the outset, 
namely, that draining is expensive, even if we 
put the drains barely below the reach of frost 
und the plow. Next, we are forced upon an- 
other fact, which no sophistry can budge, and 
that is, that the most expensive draining is shal- 
low draining. As we make up our minds to do 
deep draining, the fact is turned up with each 
spadeful of earth, which, if we heed it, teaches 
that thorougliness and cheapness in the long 
run are identical. That is, reasonable expense 
for thoroughness’ sake is the strictest economy. 

Referring our readers to arguments in favor 
of deep laid tile drains, in former numbers of 
the American Agriculturist, and the works on 
Drainage in our book list, we discuss now the 
cheapest way of placing a course of drain tiles, 
four feet deep on an average, in an ordinary 
soil. Every farmer who wants to dig a ditch, 
thinks of his plows, for they will turn out the 
soil ten inches deep with comparative ease. If 
a manis to havea ditch four feet deep dug with 
spades, he ought to try to move as little earth 
as possible, and as sixteen inches has been 
found about the least width that « man can 
work in, he should try to have his ditch no 
wider. If he can use plows to facilitate his 
work, he need not be so particular about this, 
although a narrow ditch—the narrowest pos- 
sible—is best under all circumstances. 

We prefer to use, to cut the sod, a plow that 
will cut eight inches, and lay the slice over true 
and flat. Then we take a stout stick, like a 
short bean pole, as long as the plow beam, lash 
one end to the beam at the nigh handle, brace 
the other end out sixteen inches from the Jand- 
side of the beam, and attach a short chain to this 
end. The brace is a half-inch strip, three inches 
wide, made fast by the clevis bolt, and, if neces- 
sary, a big iron washer. In plowing, the team 
is driven so that the chain will drag along the 
edge of the first furrow, and aids the judgment 
of the plowman materially in determining the 
width of the slice. Men must follow and throw 
the sods out. The trench will now take a plow 
of the largest size, and it should be drawn by 
two yokes of oxen, or two pairs of horses, work- 
ing so as to tread neither in the trench nor on 
the sod near the edge. This is accomplished 
in either of two ways. Each team may draw 
independently, one upon each side of the ditch, 
being attached to the plow’by a log-chain, and 
the chains being braced apart, so that the draft 
shall be reasonably true, that is, parallel to the 
linc of draft. The other way is to work the 
cacn upon ten-foot yokes, and the horses of 
cach por upon long eveners, they being driven 











by outside reins only, and the heads of each 
pair being held apart by a stick. 

The large plow may be run in the ditch two, 
three, or four times, according to the soil, or it 
may be best to use a smaller one, and as com- 
paratively little earth can be thrown out by the 
plow, men must follow, and shovel as fast as 
the soil is loosened. After the loose earth is 
removed to the depth of twelve to eighteen 
inches, according to its character, a sub soil 
plow will be found of more service than a sur- 
face plow. With this, we can work down, little 
by little, into the hard pan. So large a force of 
hands is not needed when the sub soil plow is 
used, for the earth broken up by this plow does 
not interfere with its deeper working as is the 
case when a surface plowis used. The success- 
ful employment of the sub soil plow is limited 
both by the difficulty of plowing in very hard 
ground with the plow two or three feet below 
the team, and in the handles interfering with the 
sidesof the ditch. There are, however, plows 
constructed to run deep enough to be of very 
essential service to adepth of about three feet. 

This use of the power of animals greatly less- 
ens the expense of digging the ditches, and va- 
rious forms of scrapers expedite the filling, so 
that, afler a little experience, the formidable 
difficulties which at first may appear as insur- 
mountable obstacles toa poor man’s doing much 
thorough draining, disappear, especially when 
we consider that a moderate outlay of money or 
labor, expended with discretion, almost imme- 
diately begins to make large returns, fifty per 
cent, per annum being not uncommon. 
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Earth Closets vs. Water Closets. 
Bere 

The manure wastes of civilization are vastly 
greater than those of savage or nomadic life. 
Even on most farms we lose more or less ashes, 
bones, and other valuable fertilizers. 
value escapes from the fermenting manure 
heaps, much is washed away, while four-tifths 
of all human soil and liquid is lost; and we 
think if we were to say nine-tenths, we should 
be nearer the truth. In the cities almost the 
whole is virtually lost, and were the system of 
water closets, now so much in vogue, to extend, 
all would be washed out to sea. Among sav- 
ages and wandering tribes, the wastes are left 
upon the surface of the ground, or slightly bur- 
ied, and so the earth is not robbed to benefit 
the ocean. The manurial value of the sewage 
of cities, which is emptied into the rivers and 
flows out to sea, consists chiefly in the urine and 
soil of the inhabitants. A great reform has 
been commenced in England in regard to this 
subject, and the long known deodorizing and 
purifying effects of dry earth are systematically 
applied not only to rendering human excre- 
ments inoffensive, but at the same time pre- 
serving them for manure, in a form which may 
be economically transported many miles. This 
principle has been already explained. in the 
Agriculturist, but the way of operating the 
“earth closets” was not described, the closets 
being a source of profit to somebody, and 
hence involved in a little mystery. 

A Sewage Congress has lately been held at 
Leamington, Eng., and at this meeting a paper 
was read by a Mr. James, in regard to some sim- 
ple closets which have been introduced upon 
the estate of the Jewish banker, Baron Roths- 
child, at Halton. These consist of simple boxes 
or shallow, tight vaults, which receive the soil 
and liquid of the family, and into which, at 
evening, enough thoroughly dried earth is 
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thrown to cover all, being about a pound and 
a half per day to each adult. This quantity is 
found to be sufficient to deodorize the soil and 
absorb the liquid. The accumulations, when 
these boxes and vaults become full, are dried in 
the sun without any unpleasant odor, and when 
dried and pulverized, may be used again and 
again, the substance becoming a more concen- 
trated form of manure with each repetition. 
The author of the paper alludes to the natural 
instincts of animals, cats for example, and to 
the instructions of the great Jewish lawgiver to 
his people, (Deut. xxiii, 12 and 13,) as both pre- 
cept and example in favor of using dry earth in 
this way. The advantagesclaimed are, increased 
cleanliness, freedom from bad odors, that the 
waters of wells are not contaminated by privy 
vaults in the vicinity, that brooks and rivers are 
not rendered too impure for valuable fish to 
frequent them, that the closets may even be in 
the house, without offence, and the saving of 
great quantities of valuable manure. 

These seem to be strong and rather startling 
propositions, but the writer is able to cite his 
own experience duing the heat and wet of the 
past summer, to corroborate many of the claims 
of the advocates of earth closets in England. 
A privy was built with a simple draw of 2 inch 
planks, well put together, and on runners set 
beneath the seats, and the deposits kept con- 
stantly covered with sun-dried and sifted garden 
soil, which entirely suppresses all odors. We 
have not thought it necessary to re-dry the 
earth, as fresh soil must be more easily prepared ; 
besides, fresh earth is a more agreeable sub- 
stance to handle, if one is inclined to humor his 
prejudices, as most of us are. We secure in this 
way a rich and concentrated manure, though 
proportionally more bulky than if passed sev- 
eral times through the closet. This manure is 
free from weed seeds of course, and may be ap- 
plied immediately, or, if desired, dried and kept 
under cover a long time. 

—<— --——eet © e 
Improvement of Land by Grazing. 
Sp 

If the soil can have all its crops returned ts 
it in kind, or in the shape of manure made 
from feeding them to animals upon it, it will 
constantly improve. A worn-out soil left tc 
grow up to forest will recover its fertility in due 
time. Cow pastures decline in productiveness 
because the cows are usually yarded at night, 
and a large part of the manure, as weil as miik 
and calves, is removed from the soil. It ik 
different with the grazing of beeves or of fatten- 
ing sheep. Where the object is to make beet 
for market, bullocks of three or four years of 
age are bought in the spring in good condition, 
and turned into the pasture as soon as the grass 
is sufficiently grown to support them, and are 
sold off in the fall. It is considered a matter of 
great importance by graziers that the pasture 
should be large, and should have only so many 
cattle as it can carry through whe season. It 
has been found in experience tnat the changing 
of beeves from one pasture to anotner has a bad 
influence upon them. Tnrey vecome restless 
and. lose flesh. In many aistricts where ground 
plaster does well, it 1s sown at the rate of a 
bushel or two to the acre every spring. Even 
in this small quantity the effect is often aston- 
ishing, bringing in white clover, and on pastures 
where it has not been applied before, it will 
sometimes increase the feed four-fold. With 





this cheap dressing and grazing beeves, many 
run down farms have been brought upto a high 
degree of productiveness. 


Some boast that - 
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their meadows will carry a bullock to the acre. 
With good judgment in buying and selling, this 
is an easy way of getting rent from land. The 
stock require very little attention after they are 
turned into the pasture, until the drover comes 
in the fall, or they are otherwise marketed. 

Sheep are said to improve land more rapidly 
than bullocks. The manure is more evenly 
distributed if the land is level; and if it is 
broken, the most of it is dropped where it is 
most needed, upon the tops of the knolis. 
They also crop bushes much more closely than 
beeves, but in order to keep brush under, all the 
brush should be cut with the scythe at the start, 


and the pasture should be heavily stocked as | 


long as the sprouts push. In Harrison County, 
Ohio, and in other parts of the State, where the 
Winter wheat has become an uncertain crop, 
we are informed that many of the farmers have 
resorted to wool as a substitute. This crop has 
several important advantages over wheat. It 
involves much less labor, and improves, rather 
than exhausts the soil. It is found that the 
sheep pastures are growing more productive. 
Wool at fifty cents a pound can be carried to 
market profitably, much farther than wheat at 
the ordinary prices. A pound of wheat is now 
worth but three or four cents, and freight on 
grain is about as expensive ason wool. The lat- 
ter, moreover, is one of the few products of the 
farm that can be held over without serious risk 
of loss. Some of the finest wool in the State 
is produced in this County, and has been sold 
from fifty to sixty cents a pound this season. 
In considering the question of abandoning 
sheep husbandry, as some may be tempted to 
do, under temporary reverses or falling prices, 
we think due credit should be given to sheep as 
improvers of the soil. The farmer can hardly 
grow poor whose soil is constantly growing rich, 
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Barn Plan for a Small Farm. 

Small barn plans interest directly many more 
people than very-large ones, and we do not 
mean to be remiss in presenting too many of 
the latter in proportion. This month we give 


sent the ground plan, and two sections through | namely, low hay bays, is in part gained. Still 


the center. Enough of the framing is shown to 
give an idea of the construction. The barn is 36 


we prefer the old plan, and think with the fine 
slope represented, it would have been better to 
have had the barn stand facing the 





south instead of the east, with the 
whole main floor on one level, and 
that about as high as the floor 











above the stable, A. This would 
























































give four deep bays and a spacious 
cattle floor besides. We have no 
doubt the barn is a convenient one 

















as it is, but it needs ventilation, and 














a sheltered place for making ma- 
nure. The ability to drive through 
the barn would be a great advan- 
tage. No doubt sheds and yards, 
sheep barns, and hog pens, are 
located near and conveniently, 


























Fig. 2.—EAST AND WEST SECTION OF BARN. 


feet wide and 46 feet long. The thrashing floor 


crosses the barn in the middle, with stalls for | 


horses and cattle on each side, but on lower and 
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How Long to Milk Cows, 


Some cows settle the question 
for their owners, and such, unless 
they are fine large animals, and calf 
raising is the chief use of the cow, 


| should be fatted and killed at 4 or 5 years old, 


different levels. Fourteen feet above the thrash- | 


ing floor, but below the level of the plates, are 
two platforms with a space between them, and 
above these a space of 14 feet intervenes below 
another floor framed into the posts just below 
the purline plates. This forms the granary, up 
in the very peak of the gambrel roof. It is 
easily made rat proof, is hot, and dry, if the 
roof be tight. A pulley (Z, figs. 2 and 3,) ena- 
bles a horse to draw up the clean grain, or corn 
in the ear, which can be returned to the floor 
through the conductor, %, in the same figures. 

There is an excellent place for a root cellar 


below the thrashing floor, but this was not in | 
our correspondent’s plan, and so he did not carry | 


it out, though he makes the suggestion. 
Figure 1 is the ground plan. A represents 

a stable for one pair of oxen and six cows. 

There is a door at each end, and a gutter for 


' liquid manure, as seen in fig. 2. Brepresents the 


one, in the devising of which it would seem | 


that many of the teachings of the Agriculturist 
had been observed. It is convenient, compact, 


well built, neat, roomy, and economical, but | 





Fig. 1.—GROUND PLAN OF BARN. 


not without its faults. That is, with the same 





outlay of money and labor, we think it might | 


have been better. This barn was built by Mr. 


Christian Braunle, of Coudersport, Potter Co., | 


Pa., and as he has great satisfaction in its use, 
and as it meets the high approval of his neigh- 
bors, he sends us the plan, The figures repre- 


horse stable, 16 feet wide, containing four stalls. 
C shows double stalls for young cattle. G@ is 
the passage way from the thrashing floor, which 
is 14 feet wide. ZH is a room open to the thrash- 
ing floor, for bins of feed for daily 
use, for tools, ete. F, F, are open- 
ings from the thrashing floor into 
the mangers, for feeding the stock, 

Figure 2 is a section from east to 
west. Fig. 3 a cross-section, and so 
far as possible, the lettering in each 
corresponds. Cand # are hay bays 
over the stalls, extending to the roof. 
D is the thrashing floor, 7 the space 


thrashing floor. Two dotted lines 
crossing this floor in the ground plan, 
(fig. 1), indicate the position of these 
platforms and the space between them 
for pitching up hay, grain, or straw. 
M and Fare ladders which are boxed 
for safety, and Pis a platform land- 
ing between them. 7; 7, in figure 3, 
corresponds with # and G, in fig. 1. 

It will strike those familiar with side-hill barns 
having barn cellars, or stables for stock be- 
neath the main floor, that this barn is arranged 
ingeniously to lose the advantages of 2 side-hill, 
by having the thrashing floor run across the 
slope. But the cattle stable being so much be- 
low the floor, the great object of a side-hill barn, 


above the two platforms, over the | 





or sold. As a general rule, it is a poor cow that 
does not need to be dried off before calving, As 


as 





Fig. 5.—CROSS-SECTION OF BARN, 


to how little milk will pay for the trouble of 
milking, that depends upon the number of cows, 
and the amount required for family use or for 
sale. If the milk is worth 8 or 4 cents a quart, 
it will pay to milk every cow that will aver- 
age two quarts a day. If Jess than that 
quantity is obtained, we would advise to 
dry off the cow. The practice of half-feeding 
dry cows is execrable. All cows that are 
worth keeping should be well kept, and any 
animal with young should be as well fed as 
when giving milk, though the food need not be 
so rich (oleaginous) as wlien the milk is set for 
cream or used for butter-making. It does not 
hurt cows to grow fat while dry; but they 
should not be very fat, as a general rule. The 
rapid taking-on of flesh at this period is an in- 
dication of sound health. When the time of 
calving approaches, cut off oilmeal or any such 
rich addition to the feed if the cow is in good 
flesh ; give plenty of sweet hay, and a few, say 
8 or 4, ears ef corn, daily. If you expect to 
value the calf enough to raise it, or even to fat- 
ten it for veal, stop milking, at all events, six 
weeks before the cew will come in; but if the 
calf has little or no value to you, milk two 
weeks longer before you begin to dry her off. 
Some cows will give milk the year round, if 
you will let them, and it is hard to dry them 
before they make bag anew; but this should al- 
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ways be done. Even in large dairies it will be 
found profitable to feed cows well, curry them 
twice a weck thoroughly, and milk them ten 
months, This gives eight weeks instead of six 
before calving, and the amount of milk given 
the next season will be essentially greater than if 





throat-ruffles, a triple comb, lead colored legs, 
and five-toed feet, like the Dorkings. We con- 


| . : . 
gratulate the fanciers of these attractive breeds 


of fowls on the possession in this country of these 
fine birds which will, we hope, furnish excel- 
lent crosses with the different strains of blood 








ever, are hardy and healthy, and Mr. S. gives 
them the credit of being the hardiest and best 
hens for eggs he has ever had, although he has 
bred almost all the famous varieties, importing 
them from both Europe and Asia. We learn 
that itis the common experience of importers of 
fowls that the origi- 





be followed. The 
practice of drying 
cows early in the 
winter, and calculat- 
ing to milk them 
only about 8 or 9 
months of the year, 
has its origin not in 
a desire to benefit 
the cows or coming 
calves, but in the 
desire to have easy 
work during the 
winter,in taking care 
of dry cows. Its 
fruit is a decrease 
of ability in the herd 
to give as much milk 
as otherwise. Espec- | 
jally is this true of 
young cows, whose 
milk secreting ten- 
dencies should be 
encouraged as much 
as possible. To this 
end also, heifers 
should comein young; Alderneys at 18 months, 
Ayrshires and other milch breeds at 2 years. 


et @ ee 
Prize Fowls of the Great French Inter- 
national Exhibition. 


a 

We have already devoted considerable space 
to the more prominent breeds of French fowls, 
yet the interest of the poultry raising public in 
them is so great that we would be inexcusable 
did we not present new facts and instructive 
ee se 2 
in our power. An 
enterprisivog Ameri- 
can poultry fancier, 
Mr. James E. Mal- 
lory, of Tarrytown, 
Westchester Co., N. 
Y., secured and ship- 
ped at once to this 
country the prize tri- 
os of the three prom- 
inent French breeds 
of fowls, namely: 
Creveceeur,Lafleche, 
and Houdan, and the 
prize trio of Rouen 
Ducks. All arrived 
in poor flesh, but 
good health, and are 
doing very well. 
Though not in the 
best plumage, we 
had drawings made 
of them, and present 
engravings of the 
Houdan and La- 
ileche trios. They 
are well formed, the size of all is large, that of 
the Lafleches especially so, The color of these 
is black, with white ear-lobes, and slate-colored 
legs; that of the Houdan is black and white, 
speckled or spangled, (whichever term is best 
understood.) The latter have topknotse, and 


the common course 4 
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GROUP OF HOUDAN PRIZE FOWLS. 


of the same breeds already in their possession. 

Tne CREVEC@URS FIFTEEN YEARS IN THIS 
Country.—We found, a few days since, with 
surprise and pleasure, a fine flock of fowls, 
bearing an unmistakable likeness to the fashion- 
able “Creves,” on the farm of Mr. J. P. Swain, 
of Westchester Co. The Johnnie-Crapeau style 
and air of the cocks, their split combs, the top- 
knots, the tendency to muffle or ruffle, the color, 
and the character of the hens as persistent lay- 
ers, class them unmistakably as, at least, close- 


ly akin to the Creveceeurs, The original stock 





GROUP OF LAFLECHE PRIZE FOWLS. 


was purchased by Capt. Funk, of the old line of 
Havre packets, under the name of “Layers,” 
(Pondeuse,)at Havre. Two importations were 
made of twenty and thirty-six birds respectively, 
but few of either importation survived, or long 
survived, the passage, Their deacendants, how: 








nal birds frequently 
fail and die, soon 
after coming here, 
and they are lucky 
if they secure a dozen 
or two good eggs. 
The trouble is roup, 
contracted from the 
long confinement 
and exposure. These 
French hens have 
been distributed to 
some extent through 
the country, but Mr. 
8. advises persons to 
get them from the 
more ‘recent impor- 
tations, as the cus- 
tom in France has 

= been to take the 
“| largest eggs from the 
handsomest hens, 
| from which to raise 
i “layers.” As long 
as Mr. 8. continued 
this practice, elght 
of the French hens’ eggs were nearly equal in 
weight to ten of ordinary fowls, byt the egg- 
shells became thin, and grew thinner constantly. 

ee @ ee > a 
Harvesting Corn. 


—_o 
In cutting up corn, either cut close to the 
ground, or leave stubs six or eight inches long. 
The buts are worth nothing for feeding, and 
though good for manure, may be ignored, 
since they are turned-under at the first plowing. 
Corn stubs eight inches lung, with the great, 
———— gnarly root attach- 
ed, are in the way 
of subsequent culti- 
vation. If the land 
is put in grain, and 
grass follows, they 
often interfere with 
the haying fora year 
ortwo. To remedy 
this, either cut close, 
or, as we said, leave 
long stubs. These 
may be broken off 
by hauling some flat 
drag over the field 
after the ground is 
frozen. If the piece 
is to be plowed this 
autumn, cut close to 
the ground. We 
have used various 
implements for cut- 
ting up corn, and the 
public has settled 
upon two or three 
—'! patterns of corn 
knives as the best. 
The writer prefers a good little hoe, ground 
sharp, with a handle about 14 inches long. The 
clip should be made a little upward, as it cuts 
easier, but no great outlay of strength is requir- 
ed, even if the cut be made square across, 
When the corn is all well glazed, cut and set 
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up in shocks, spread out at the buts so as to 
brace the shock against high winds from which- 
ever way they may come. If the shocking 
jack or “corn shocker” is not used, it saves 
time to make the shock around a standing hill. 

The shocking jack isa smooth pole 12 feet 
long, with two legs about 4 feet from the 
but end, spread so as to brace it well. This 
will stand firmly with its small end on the 
ground. The big end should be about four feet 
from the ground, and a foot from this end a 
hole is bored, through which astout pin, two feet 
long, is put. This pin forms a support around 
which the corn stalks are set up, and when the 
shock is finished and bound at the top, the pin 
is pulled out and the jack taken away. It is 
very desirable that the shock should be very 
tightly bound, as it is otherwise liable both to 
blow over and to become wet inside. A straw 
band can not be puton tight enough, generally, 
and several contrivances to aid in binding 
are illustrated in the Agriculturist. See page 
343, (Nov.,) 1865. The difficulty is not in tight 
binding so much as in gathering the tops in 
closely before the band is put around. To do this 
perhaps the best contrivance is a hickory pin 
with a crank on one end, and a rope attached 
near the crank. There are knots on the rope 
at about the distance required to go around the 
top of the shock. The pin is thrust through 
the shock, the rope passed around and made 
fast by one of the knots holding in a slot in the 
end which passes through the handle. The 
crank being turned, the rope is tightened up and 
the shock made ready to be bound with straw. 


Silk Culture—New Silk Worms. 








aegis 

Textile fabrics are essential to our present 
civilization; trade in them constitutes a large 
part of the commerce of the world, and their 
manufacture creates and sustains varied and ex- 
tensive industries, both among the most enlight- 
ened, and among semi-barbarous nations, Silk 
goods are of all such fabrics the most beautiful, 
the most costly, and the most durable. It is 
probable also that in their manufacture there is 
employment given to proportionally more peo- 





Fig. 1.—PERFECT INSECT. 


ple and more capital than in making any other 
class of goods. For several years, a terrible 
epidemic disease has destroyed the silk worms 
of France, and this extended into Spain, spread 
over Piedmont, then Lombardy, and the rest of 
Italy; then it attacked the establishments of 
Turkey, Asia Minor, and Syria, and from these 
countries on it spread, and continues to diffuse 
itself among the silk-growing countries of Asia. 
The French and others obtained healthy eggs 
from each of these countries in succession before 








the disease occurred in them, and thus their 
manufactures are sustained, but bringing the 
eggs into the contaminated feeding buildings, 
the worms are infected, and though they pro- 





Fig. 2.—WORM AFTER SECOND MOULTING. 


duce silk, yet it is diminished in quantity and 
quality, and the eggs of the moth, if laid at all, 
are worthless. The disease is called “ Pebrine,” 
and no little anxiety is beginning to be felt for 
the fate of silk industries, as it appears probable 
the time will soon come that no more eggs can 
be obtained. This has led to the close study of 
all other = silk- / 
spinning cater- r 
pillars, spiders, 
etc. The result 
hag been the in- = 
troduction into 
France of two 
insects which 
give some prom- 
ise—the Ailan- 
thus and theTus- 
seh moths. The 
former of these, 
under the name 
of Ailanthussilk- 
worm, has been 
repeatedly alluded to in the American Agri- 
culturist, and numerous experiments were made 
with it in this country, with such poor suc- 
cess, however, that the culture has been 
abandoned by most experimenters, so far as we 
are informed. (See Vol. XX, 1861, page 81; 
also Vol. XXIV, 1865, pages 76 and 238.) 
The Japanese variety of the Tusseh moth, 
(Antheraa Yama-mai,) coming, as it does, from 
a cool country, is the one held in most esteem 
by M. Guerin 
Meneville, who 
has done more 
towards this im- 
portant investi- 
gation than any 
one else. The 
silk of both of 
these insects is 
used in China 
and Japan in the 
manufacture of 
an inferior class 
of goods to that 
made from the 
true silk-worm, 
(Bombyx mori.) 
It is of a brown- 
ish color, lack- 
ing in brilliancy, and, as usually prepared, the 
goods made from it have a fuzzy exterior, but 
are possessed of great durability. Still it is silk, 
and as such, could it be profitably raised, the 
fabrics would find an important place among our 
manufactures. Some qualities of it are carded, 
mixed with cotton, and spun on cotton machin- 
ery into a very lurable and handsome cloth. 
The cocoons of these two kinds of silk-worms 
are quite different, and while the silk of the 
Ailanthus is very hard—almost impossible—to 








reel off without constantly breaking, and can 
only be prepared for spinning by carding, that 
of the Japanese Tusseh moth is much more 
easily wound off. Considerable success has at- 
tended the domestication of the Ailanthus silk- 
worm in France, and an Ailanthus farm has 
been sanctioned by the emperor, and conducted 
by M. Querin Meneville. A few years ago, 
this gentleman felt a good deal discouraged 
about acclimating this insect, but from the reports 
of the Paris Exposition, we infer that he has 
had, of late, better success. Experiments enough 
have been made to prove the Japanese Tusseh 
moth hardy in France, and hopes are entertain- 
ed that it may be domesticated upon the low 
oaks, and live upon them as the Ailanthus worm 
does upon the tree, the name of which it bears. 
Should it prove that either of these insects will 
do well anywhere in this country, with compar- 
atively little care, and that, when once estab- 
lished in an Ailanthus or Oak plantation, the 
trees will year after year bear their crop of co- 
coons, we may yet raise silk instead of wool, 





Fig. 3.—FrULL-GROWN CATERPILLAR. 


and be independent of dog-laws, except to pro- 
tect the interests of our mutton raisers. It will 
be a long time, however, before we shall sub- 
stitute silk for wool for economy. 

Fig. 1 represents the perfect Tusseh moth of 
Japan; Fig. 2 the worm in the third month after 
its second moulting; Fig. 8 the full grown cater- 
pillar of the natural size, and Fig. 4 shows the 
cocoon. We believe that successful efforts have 
been made to breed this silk-worm in the 





Fig. 4.—cocoon. 


United States, but at present have no facts to pre- 
sent in regard to the results. We copy the en- 
gravings, and are indebted for some of the state- 
ments to Andrew Murray, Paris exhibition cor- 
respondent of the Illustrated London News, 
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A Milking Stool. 
ace 

The following description of a milking stool 
is sent by Mr. Benj. F. Wilbur, whose address 
we have mislaid. He considers it preferable to 
uny other he has tried. 

Take a piece of 1", inch pine plank, 10 or 12 
inches wide, and 2 feet long. Put in four legs, 
in such a manner as to bring the surface of one 
end of the plank 4 inches, and the other 6 inches 
high. Then take two strips, 10 inches long, 2 





MILKING STOOL. 


inches wide at one end, and 3 inches wide at 
the other. Nail these strips on the edges of 


the high end of the plank, putting the narrow | : ‘ +e ; 
- I I e | our September issue, the burning of lime is a 


end of the strips at the upper end of the plank. 
On these strips nail a board for a seat. 
brings the seat level,and leavesa clean platform 
for the pail, and by its being slanting, inclines 
the pail towards the cow. It brings the pail at 
a convenient distance from the ground, relieves 
the milker from holding it between his knees, 
and gives freedom to the feet and legs, 
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INCOME FROM THE Doa Tax IN ENGLAND.— 
The licenses numbered nearly 700,000 in 1867, 
against nearly 409,000 in 1866, and in Scotland 
80,000 against 36,000 in 1866. 
in the number of licenses is not to be 
tributed to any increase in the number of the 
dogs, but to the more faithful execution of the 
law. Estimating the taxed dogs in Ireland at 
220,000, it would make the whole number for 
the United Kingdom about 1,000,000. As the 
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has been with reference to immediate profit, 
and the expectation of soon selling the farm. 

The remedy for this is permanent occupation 
and a course of husbandry that looks to the in- 
creasing productivenessof the soil. We com- 
mend to the careful study of this class of farmers, 
the rotation of crops followed in Pennsylvania, 
and noticed in our August issue. For the kind 
of farming pursued in the grain districts of the 
West, we know of nothing better, and we would 
only change it in introducing barn cellars or 
sheds, for the saving and composting of manures. 

Lime comes in as a part of this rotation, and 
in many parts of the West lime rock is quite as 
abundant as in Pennsylvania, and it can be 
manufactured quite ascheaply. The same kind 
of lime rock exists along the line of the rail- 
roads in Ohio, where cuttings lad been made, 
and more than half of the State of Indiana is 
underlaid by lime. Coal, too, abounds, often in 
the same districts, and where it does not, wood 
is plenty, and often burned in immense piles to 
get it out of the way. As we have shown in 


very simple process, and any one who can man- 
ufacture charcoal, can manage a lime stack. 
This article is needed upon these partially worn 
soils, and would work very beneficial changes. 
In connection with this, or without it, if lime 
cannot be had, clover should be used as a part 
of the course. We were surprised to see so 
few clover fields in the West. The value of the 


} plant as a renovator of the soil is not at all un- 


This increase | 
at- | 


tax is twelve shillings, it would make the in- | 


come about $3,000,000 in gold. 
dogs in this country is estimated at 7,000,000, 
and alike tax, ($3 each,) upon them by our na- 
tional government, would give us $21,000,000 
of revenue. This would help pay our national 
debt, and be a great relief to sheep owners. 


6 et i — 
Remedy for the Worn-Out Lands of the 
West. 


~_ 

The cultivator of the river bottoms and of 
the prairies, where corn has been grown for fifty 
years in succession, may smile at the idea of 
exhausted lands, and yet they are to be found 
in his region, if not in his immediate vicinity. 
There is much land in Ohio and Indiana, back 
from the bottoms, that will not yield, this 
year, more than thirty or forty bushels of corn 
to the acre—lands that when they were first 
cleared were good for seventy or eighty bush- 
els. They are not so much exhausted as the 
New England hiil-sides, where nothing but 
Mullein and Johnswort, Penny Royal and Five- 
fingers, will grow, yet much of their fertility 
has gone, and they yield small profit to the own- 
ers. The land that produces only half a crop, 
is what we call worn-out or exhausted. A large 
part of the cultivated farms in the older West- 
ern States, is already in this condition. It has 
been brought about by constant cropping with 
grain, and returning no manure. Corn, wheat, 
oats, and grass, have followed each other in 
constant succession, and nothing has been done 
to improye the soil. The whole management 
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derstood in that region. For the class of lands 
indicated, it is the most remunerative crop that 
can besown. It makes good fodder. The seed 
brings a good price in market. Above all, it is 
a most valuable renovator of the soil, whether 
it be fed off or turned under with the plow. 
More clover means more wheat, more corn, 
more cattle; and more cattle means more ma- 
nure and richer land, if the farmer will see to it. 
Anyone who can estimate the difference between 
thirty and seventy bushels of corn to the acre 
can tell whether this kind of farming will pay. 
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The Osage Orange as a Hedge Plant. 
pee 

This plant has been more extensively tried 
for hedges at the West, than any other, and with 
fair success. The verdict of the people is by no 
means unanimous in its favor, nor was this to 
be expected in a region where labor is very 
scarce, and where the training of hedges was 
an art to be learned. North of forty-two de- 
grees of north latitude, the plant is tender and 
is liable to be injured during the winter, making 
sad breaks in the hedge row. We recently 
passed through the State of Indiana, and were 
agreeably surprised to see the popularity of this 
hedge, The plant everywhere seemed in per- 
fect health, and the only fault noticeable was the 
rampant growth of the hedges. In many cases 
they had been left to their own course, and had 
formed a dense screen twenty or thirty feet high. 
The only fault found with it that we heard of 
was that it did not make a tight hedge—to keep 
out pigs and fowls. This we think is entirely 
owing tothe neglect of training in the early 
stages of growth. It is thought entirely prac- 
ticable by the friends of this hedge to make it 
hog proof. Messrs. Fowler & Ear), of Lafayette, 
Ind., have recently planted many miles of this 
hedge upon their large farm in Benton County, 
pursuing the following method : 

As the farm was located in a new country, 
they put the line of the outside hedge 30 feet 
from the line of ownership, to make room for a 











| are put in adark cellar 





| are frozen. 


highway. Tlie turf was broken as for corn in 
the month of June, for ten feet on each side of 
the proposed hedge. The following May it was 
harrowed and back furrowed, and one-year-old 
plants set out on the line, 9 inches apart. The 
ground for the whole twenty feet is kept culti- 
vated for three years. Then the plants are 
about one-half cut off, 3 or 4 inches above the 
surface of the ground, as shown in the illus- 
tration. They are bent over at an angle of 
45 degrees, and new shoots start from the 
stumps, crossing the inclined stems and making 
a very compact fence, This method was pub- 
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HEDGE AFTER LOPPING. 
lished in the Agriculturist several years ago, 
and it is pretty good evidence of its value that 
it has been adopted by these gentlemen on so 
large a scale. The Osage Orange hedge can be 
planted for twenty-five cents a rod, including 
the preparation of the soil. At three years old 
it is estimated that the hedge will cost 65 cents 
arod. This makes a cheap and durable fence, 
and answers the purpose of a screen as well. 
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Storing Root Crops. 
eo aes 

Heavy frosts often come the last of this month, 
and it is quite important that sugar beets and 
mangels should be housed before the crowns 
Carrots and turnips are not dam- 
aged by light freezing, and often grow through 
the month of November in this latitude, and 
the only risk in leaving them out is in the sud- 
den setting in of winter. The earlier potatoes 
after they get their 
growth the better. They should be stored in 
small -bins where they can be examined easily 
for the first indications of rot. The tops of 
turnips, beets, and carrots, make excellent feed 
for cows, and if the pastures fail they will be 
found a welcome addition to their bill of fare. 
They will pay for carting, as one cannot turn 
the cows into the field where they are grown. 
The practice of feeding roots in the winter is 

steadily gaining in all the Eastern States. 
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Sauer Kraut. 
-_-—o-— 

Our native Americans turn up their noses at 
this preparation of cabbage, and many do at the 
article itself, no matter how it may be dressed 
for the table. Yet cabbage is a great institu- 
tion, and is growing in favor among all classes 
of laboring people. As an adjunct of the farm- 
er’s boiled dinner it is indispensable. The Sauer 
Kraut is a convenient preparation of the article, 
easily made, and easily preserved for use where 
the fresh article cannot be had. By our Ger- 
man fellow citizens it is generally preferred to 
the cole-slaw, or boiled cabbage. 

To save the labor of cutting it by hand, 
various machines are employed, one of which, 
simple, and easily made at home, is thus de- 
scribed by a German correspondent: ‘“Com- 
mon corn knives are used for the cutting part 
of the machine, and are fitted into a bed plate, 
or frame, fig. 1. This consists of a heavy oak 
plank with ledges, shown also in end view in 
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fig. 3, upon the sides,) and a hole beneath the 
knives to allow the cut cabbage to drop through. 
A suitable notch is cut in the ledges to allow 
of fastening in the knives, which are fixed 
at the desired angle 
by means of wood- 
en plugs or wedges, 
The corn knives, 
figure 2, are 4, of 
an inch thick on the 
back, and are pre- 
ferred to a piece of 
scythe,as they do not 
bend. Fig. 3 gives 
the complete ma- 
chine in perspective; 
A is a box, upon 
each side’ of which 
are the slats, 5, 3. It 
will be seen by the 
examination of the 
end view of fig. 3, that the parts 4, b, belong to 
the box, and those marked ¢, d, are attached to 
the frame. This box enables one to hold the 
cabbage firmly, and should run freely backward 
and forward.” It 

—————— is well, though our 
Fig. 2.—cORN-KNIFE. correspondent does 
not mention it, to 

have a wooden follower to fit the box, and thus 
avoid all danger tothe hands when the cabbage 
is pressed down. The box shonld be of the 
size tohold a large cabbage, and the frame 
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Fig. 1.--FRAME WITH KNIVES, 








Fig. 3. —MACHINE COMPLETE. 


long enough to go across a barrel or tub. 

For making the kraut, select the most solid 
and perfect heads, and after splitting them, re- 
move thestalks and the green leaves. They are 
then passed over the knives and cut fine. A 
tight barrel, perfectly clean, is then lined with 
cabbage leaves at the bottom, and a little way up 
the sides, A layer of about three inches of the 
slitted cabbage is then put in and pressed with 
the hand, and about four tablespoonfuls of salt 
are sprinkled over it. After four layers are put 
in and salted in this way, it is pressed down with 
& wooden rammer as closely as it can be packed. 
Then follow four more layers and a ramming, 
and so on until the barrel is nearly full. It 
should be pounded so hard that the juice of the 
cabbage and the melting salt will appear on 
top. Cover with cabbage leaves and with a 
board or follower, and press down with a heavy 
stone. Set the barrel away to ferment, and in 
about three weeks remove the top scum and 
brine, and add enough water to keep the kraut 
covered, In four weeks it will be fit for use. 
It needs a little looking to occasionally, and will 
keep good for a year or more. The faste is a 
little peculiar at first, but is much relished by 
people who have become accustomed to it, 


Notes on Grapes and Grape Culture. 


These notes are written just at the close of a 
season, Which, at the East, has been an unprec- 
edentedly rainy one. This unusually humid state 
of the atmosphere and soaked condition of the 
soil has not only had the effect to retard ripen- 
ing, but it has given every advantage to rot, 
mildew, and some kinds of insects. Fortunate- 
ly this moist condition has not extended far in- 
jand, and whatever of ill may befall the crops 





there will not be entirely due to this cause. 
We hear of disastrous rot to the Catawba, and 
to a considerable extent to the Concord, while 
the Delaware promises better than it has for 
several years. A letter from Hammondsport 
informs us that the prospect for the grape crop 
is unusually fine at that point, and no com- 
plaint is made of rot. It is worth while to con- 
sider if this exemption is not due to the re- 
markable natural drainage of the land at 
Hammondsport. A loose soil of indefinite 
depth, intersected every few rods by deep 
ravines, presents natural advantages rarely to 
be found. It is, however, too early to judge 
of the general grape crop, as we usually hear of 
the failures sooner than we do of the successes, 

In looking over a file of letters, all asking 
questions upon some points in grape culture, 
we find that the majority of them indicate that 
the writer has an insufficient knowledge of the 
way in which a vine grows and bears its fruit. 
It is impossible for us to give space to answer 
these individual cases. Every one who has 
vines should have one of the many excellent 
works now before the public. There is scarce- 
ly any one of them that does not set forth the 
essential principles of vine pruning, though 
some do it more in detail than others. To one 
fond of horticulture, we can conceive no more 
interesting amusement than the’ systematic 
training of a few vines by different methods, 

Twocorrespondents have vines that have blos- 
somed for two or more years, but have failed to 
bear fruit. As we are not given the names of 
the varieties, we infer that some peddler has 
imposed upon them some of our wild vines, 
which are very often infertile. The shortest 
way is to dig up the barren vines and put 
good ones in their places. We have often re- 
ferred to the dangerous practice of over-bearing, 
and repeat the caution in view of a letter now 
before us in which the writer boasts that some 
of his vines, two years planted, have sixty 
bunches of fruit upon them. What wonder 
would it be if we should hear next vear that 
these vines are poor growers and poor bearers? 

Grapes are too often prematurely picked ; 
they should be left on the vine until thoroughly 
ripe. The coloring alone should not be relied 
upon, as many kinds become colored before they 
are within a week or two of perfect ripeness. 
The taste must aid the eye in this matter, and 
each variety should be left upon the vine until 
it has acquired the sweetness and flavor and 
tenderness of pulp belonging to it—characters 
which will differ in degree according to the 
quality of the grape. Fruit for wine-making 
should be left on the vines as long as it is safe 
to do so, on account of frosts. 

Preserving grapes in winter is a point asked 
about by many. The grapes must be well 
ripened and laid fora week or two in a cool 
room. They should not be allowed to shrivel, 
but only to part with a share of their moisture. 
The skin becomes tough, and they are then 
ready to pack in small boxes holding five or 
ten lbs. The room in which they are kept 
should be at a low and uniform temperature, as 
low as may be, without danger of freezing. 
Grape packers have houses for the purpose, built 
like an ice-house, with double walls filled with 
some non-conducting materials. Some varieties 
will not keep at all, while the Catawba, Diana, 
Iona, and Isabella, (if well ripened), may be 
kept for several months in excellent condition, 
To inquirers about raisin grapes, we reply, 
that we have not as yet any native grape 
that may be profitably made into raisins. 





Packing Nursery Trees, 

In the best nurseries the trees are packed in 
boxes instead of in bales, in the old way. Mr. 
J. W. Haggard sends usa model of a contriy- 
ance for facilitating packing. It consists of 2 
standard, fig. 1, which has an iron foot, 
9 to go under the box, and at the upper 
end a slot is cut, through the sides of 
which passes an iron pin which can be 
moved higher or lower as needed. This 
standard is placed near one of the cross 
cleats of the box, the trees put in, and 
Fig. 1. then pressed down by a long lever which 
hooks under the pin in the standard, as shown 
in figure 2. A smaller lever is attached to the 
long one, and hasa curved end. By pressing 
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Fig. 2.—LEVER FOR PACKING TREES. 


down on this, its curved end will crowd against 
the sides of the box and bring them together, 
so that the cleats on which the cover is to 
be nailed can be fastened in place. Mr. H. 
states that he finds this a great improvement 
over the usual method of bringing the sides of 
the box in place by means of a screw clamp 





A Group of Orchids. 
pall 

Many who look at the engraving on the next 
page will probably think that the artist has in- 
dulged in caricature, and attempted to present a 
group of flowers as unlike flowers as he could, 
and has even tried to make some of them as- 
sume the shape of insects. But this is no fancy 
sketch. It is a copy of a faithful painting, made 
by the well known artist Hayes, and could we 
give the colors as well as the forms, the picture 
would be still more striking, Most of the flow- 
ers, if not all, from which Mr. Hayes made 
his studies, were from the Orchid House of our 
friend I. Buchanan, at Astoria, Long Island. 

For the Orchis family, or Orchids, there is no 
popular name, though, as many of them grow 
upon limbs of trees, and will flourish without 
any connection with the earth, they are often 
called air-plants—a name which is not distine- 
tive enough, as other plants live in the same 
manner, and many of the Orchids are terrestrial. 
Orchis, the genus which gives its name to the 
family, retains its ancient Greek name. The 
family contains some four hundred genera, and 
numbers its species by thousands. In the North- 
ern States we have about fifty species, all of 
them terrestrial; some of these are of great 
bearty, such as the Showy Lady’s Slipper, figur- 
ed in July last. The warm, moist regions of the 
East and West Indies, and the dense forests of 
Central and South America furnish the species 
that are so prized in cultivation, and which as- 
tonish us with the brilliant color and strange 
shapes of their flowers, and often delight us 
with the delicacy of their odor. Some of our 
own orchids are found in cultivation in Europe, 
but we have seldom seen them in collections 
here. Our Arethusa bulbosa and Calopogon pul- 
chellus are really beautiful, as are all the Cypri- 
pediums, Several of the Platantheras are showy. 

It would require too much of a botanical de- 
scription, to show the peculiarities that distin 
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A GROUP OF ORCHIDS.—EncrAvep ror THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, AFTER A Parntina From Nature By W. J. Haves, 


guish the Orchids. In a general way, it may 
be stated that the flowers are irrecular, and that 
one of the petals is usually of a form strikingly 
different from the others. This is called the 
lip, and it is often fringed, cut, or curiously di- 
lated. In the Lady’s Stipper, already referred 
to, it forms a large bagor sac. There is usually 
but one stamen (sometimes two), which is 
curiously joined with the pistil, and forms 
what is called the column. The pollen, instead 
of being a fine powder, as in most plants, is 
all united into a coherent pear-shaped mass. 

The mimetic tendency of the flowers of some 
Orchids is remarkable, and they imitate the 


shapes of insects and spiders so closely, that 
those strong in the belief that animals origin- 
ally sprung from plants, might look upon some 
of the Orchids as plants well on their way to- 
wards developing as spiders, butterflies, etc. 
One of the most conspicuous is the Butterfly Or- 
chis, Oncidium, of which two species are shown, 
one in the lower part of the picture, and the other 
at the right hand, as well as atthe top. The 
parts of the flower represent an insect’s wings, 
and long feelers. Still more striking, as well as 
more rare, is the white flower in the upper 
part of the engraving; here the parts of the 
flower form a shell-like cup of the purest white, 


within which is the column, shaped so like a 
dove as to require no imagination to help out 
the resemblance. In Central America, this is 
called El Spirito Santo, or Holy Ghost plant, 
from the association of the form of the dove with 
the artistic attempts to represent the Holy Spirit. 

It was formerly supposed that Orchids could 
only be grown in a house of high temperature, 
but of late years it has been found that many of 
these do as well, or even better, under what is 
called the cool treatment, and now some very 
fine species are successfully cultivated at the 
ordinary green-house temperature. This be- 
ing the case, we hope to see them less rare. 
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Going into Winter Quarters. 





Every lover of flowers looks with re- 
gret upon his pets as the cool nights 
warn him that frosts will soon desolate 
them, and naturally wishes to prolong 
the enjoyment of them through the 
winter. So he pots his favorites, and 
at the approach of cold weather, brings 
them indoors, in anticipation of a con- 
tinued bloom. Soon the leaves drop, 
the buds wither, and the plant is an 
object of pity rather than of admira- 
tion. It is in yain to expect roses, etc., 
to bloom all summer and all winter 
too; the plants must have rest. So 
with the half shrubby things, such as 
geraniums, heliotropes, and the like; if 
taken up just as they have grown dur- 
ing the summer and transferred to the 
house, they are pretty sure to bring dis- 
appointment, All such plants should 
have been trained in a compact, bushy 
shape, with a view to their removal, 
and should have been potted early 
enough to have become established be- 
fore taking them in. Those who have 
plants which they intend to keep in the 
dwelling during winter, should make 
the removal gradually. First place 
them under a veranda or other shelter, 
then remove them to a room where 
there is no fire, and only subject them 
to a heated atmosphere when there is 
danger of the temperature of the 
room falling below 45 or 40 degrees. 

Those who are tired of trying to flower plants 
in the dry air of our often over-heated dwell- 
ings, can still derive much enjoyment from 





Fig. 2.—TRADESCANTIA ZEBRINA. 


growing plants for foliage only. These can be 
grown in pots, window boxes, rustic or other 








Fig. 1.—Ivy-LEAVED GERANIUM. 
stands, and hanging baskets. In either or all 
of these ways they will give a room an air of 
cheerfulness, and if the foliage be kept clean, a 
well developed mass of it will be much more 
satisfactory than poorly grown flowers. 


We have often alluded to the use of Ivy for 
this purpose, than which nothing can be more 
satisfactory not only for its hardiness but for its 
beauty. In 4ll these internal decorations it 
should be freely used. We have before noted 
other suitable plants for this purpose, and now 
have a fewto add to the list. A very good 
plant is the old Ivy-leaved Geranium or Pelar- 
gonium, (P. lateripes), fig. 1, which in its trailing 
habit and smooth, Ivy-like leaves is so dissimi- 
lar to other geraniums. In good soil, and with 
plenty of sun, it will grow luxuriantly and give 
pleasure not only by the beauty of its foliage, 
but by its neat, though not very showy flowers. 

Another plant often used for hanging baskets 
is the Moneywort, (Lysimachia nummularia). 
Its round, bright green leaves are produced 
abundantly along the flexible stems, and it 
makes a pleasing effect where the room is not 
too warm. Figure 3 shows a stem in flower, 
but does not represent as abundant foliage as 
is borne on those which do not flower. 

We give in figure 2, a small branch of the 
natural size of a common green-house plant, 
Tradescantia zebrina. This will grow in our 
hottest rooms, and will endure everything but 
freezing. It has a remarkable tenacity of life, 
and as its branches root at every joint, it is prop- 
agated with ease. The foliage is of a silvery- 
green, marked with brownish stripes. This is 
one of the most useful plants for growing in- 
doors. By the tasteful use of these and similar 
plants, the dwelling will have a cheerful look, 
an appearance which may be enhanced by the 
introduction of a Wardian case, some styles of 
which are given on page 369, while others 
can be made of panes of glass set in a frame. 





Market Gardening at the South. 





The cultivation of vegetables at va- 
rious points in the Southern States had 
become established before the war ; but 
like many other kinds of industry, it 
was totally prostrated. It is now re- 
viving, and only needs capital and in- 
telligent Jabor to make it a leading in- 
*\ terest in those States. Thanks to the 
wide diversity of climate our country 
presents, and the ready means of trans- 
portation furnished by steam, the sea- 
son of fresh vegetables and fruits is, in 
our large cities, greatly prolonged, if 
not doubled. New York, for instance, 
draws its supplies from a Jong distance 
—beginning with far off Bermuda, then, 
a little Jater, from South Carolina, 
Georgia, Maryland, and Delaware, and 
finally Southern New Jersey pours in 
its products before the market gardens 
near the city are able to supply the de- 
mand. A gentleman familiar with the 
subject, writes us the following con- 
cerning the peculiar advantages pre- 
sented by Norfolk, Va., to those who 
would engage in market gardening. 
What is said about Norfolk will ap- 
ply to many other localities both south 
and north of that point. “The ad- 
vantages for this kind of farming which 
Norfolk presents, are somewhat pecu- 
liar and very attractive. The season is 
about three weeks earlier than that of 
New York, from which it is only twen- 
ty-four hours distant by the regular steamers, 
and still nearer Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Norfolk has the command of three of the best 





Fig. 8.—MmonEYWORT. 
markets in the country, and is connected with 
them by lines of steamers and in part by rail, 
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It can put all its early products iato these mar- 
kets in the best condition, and realize very 
high prices for them. Then the soil about 
Norfolk is a sandy loam, and matures its 
products with great rapidity. A glance at the 
map will show that the bay has many arms and 
crecks running up into the land for several miles. 
These creeks are navigable for scows and light- 
ers, so that it is very easy fora farmer having 
a front upon the water to transport his vege- 
tables many miles, and put them immediately 
on board the steamer, within a few hours of the 
time of her sailing. This materially diminish- 
es the cost of marketing. Such rare natural 
advantages have been to some extent appre- 
ciated, and a Jarge business has been done. 
But the demand for early vegetables and fruits 
is so great, and the prices are so remunerative 


laborers can be had for about twenty dollars 
} per month, with house-rent and fire-wood. 
| Horses and mules are principally used for 
teams. There are many details of the business 
| that vary somuch with different individuals, 
| that no satisfactory account of them can be 
given here. The profits are considered very 
satisfactory by those engaged in the business, 
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Where is the Mixing of Varieties Shown ? 


—.--—- 


Some remarks on this subject in the August 





| note from the botanist whose initials will 


that, with sufficient skill and capital, the busi- | 
ness may be increased many fold, to the advan- | 


tage of both consumer and producer. 


Owing to the desolations of the war and the | 


uncertainty that has hung over Virginia poli- 
tics, land is still cheap in this region. It can 
be bought sufficiently near the city for truck 
farming from $50 to $200 an acre, according to 
the character of the improvements upon it. 
Land can be rented for about ten dollarsan acre, 
though the owners generally prefer to sell. Cul- 
tivators need both more skill and more capital to 
make their business pay better. The season of 
renting begins with the year, and the plowing 


Agriculturist, have called out the following 
be 
readily recognized. We know of no one more 
able to thoroughly investigate this subject, and 
hope it will receive his attention. It is one of im- 
mediate practical interest to every fruit grower. 

“As to where the mixing of varieties is shown, 
I would first ask, why should it be in the 
seed rather than in the seed-vessel or fruit? 
Of course we expect the mixture to be shown 
in the offspring, that is, in the next generation, 


the principle being that the offspring inherits 


and other preparations for a crop commence as | 


soon after as the weather will admit. The 
plowing is performed in pleasant weather all 
through the winter. The manure most used is 
of the most expensive kind, street and stable 
manure, and much of it is brought from Balti- 
more in vessels, This is applied at the rate of 
about five full cords to the acre. As this arti- 
cle costs a dollar and a quarter a load in Balti- 
more, and as much more for freight, it becomes 
a very expensive fertilizer by the time it is de- 
livered upon the field. Stable manure can be 
had in Portsmouth and in Norfolk for about a 
dollar and a quarter a load, the carting to be 
done by the purchaser, but the supply is quite 
limited. Guano is sometimes used for forcing, 
and bone-dust on special crops, which pays well. 
A good article of superphosphate and _ fish 
guano would pay much better on these lands 
than stable manure. Night soil, sea weed, and 
sea mud, which might be had easily, are not 
much used. The great want of this whole 
region is more manure and of better quality. 


The planting season opens early in February, 
and peas are put in as soon as the soil is fit, and 
early potatoes immediately follow. These, with 
cucumbers, tomatoes, beans, calbbages, squash- 
es, and strawberries, are the crops most largely 
raised. Melons are grown a good deal, but are 
exceedingly liable to depredations on the way. 
The farmer begins to forward articles to market 
by the ist of May, and by the 15th of August 
the season is mainly over, and he begins to 
look around him and plan for another year. 
Hay, oats, and corn, do well enough, and there 
is no difficulty in growing what forage is need- 
ed for steck. The products of the farm are 
generally sold in the cities that we have named, 
on about ten per cent. commission, and the 
commission merchant makes his returns once a 
week. This makes a cash business,and the 
farmer is not out of pocket for his outlay in 
manures more than four or five months <A 
part of the help is employed by the year, but in 
the picking season large numbers of women 
and children are employed by the job. Good 








from both parents. But the seed is not the 
offspring; it only contains the offspring in an 
embryo state. If the alien pollen may impress 
some peculiarity on the coats of a seed—which 
are a part of the mother-plant—why not upon 
the seed-vessel as well ? 

So much for the likelihood of the case, It 
appears to be well settled that the coats of beans 
are thus affected. It is generally supposed that 
the fruits or seed-vessels of melons and squash- 
es are similarly effected. Careful observation 
and experiment ought to determine the question. 

Now in the case of certain plants of the squash 
family, Naudin found, if I remember correctly, 
that alien pollen which would not act on the 
ovules so as to cause an embryo to be produced 
at all, would yet cause the fruit to set and grow 
apparently to full size, though not a seed ma- 
tured within. Does not this prove that the 
pollen may somehow act on the ovary or pistil 
as well as on the contained ovules?” <A. G, 
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Apples—American Pomology. 


BY LEWIS F. ALLEN, BLACK ROCK, N. 
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As Doct. Warder’s work on Apples was pub- 
lished by the proprietors of the Agriculturist, 
we have not noticed it at the length its import- 
ance demands, and we give place to the follow- 
ing communication from so well-known a writer 
as the Hon. L. F. Allen, the more readily, that 
while it is an entirely unsolicited tribute to the 
value of the work, it is a forcible and seasona- 
ble plea for apple culture. 

“We like this book—for several reasons: It 
is written by one who knows whereof he writes ; 
it takes the seed,and plants, grows, and culti- 
vates it into a tree for transplanting ; it selects 
the soil, prepares it in the proper way, takes the 
tree from the nursery, plants it and trains it 
until it bears; it then shows to what particu- 
lar uses cither variety of the fruit is best applied, 
how to pick it, and how to preserve it till it is 
used. All these are told ina practical, thorough 
manner, that the merest neophyte may under- 
stand, and work upon. It also describes the prop- 
er soils, elevations, and positions for orchards,— 
the modes of draining, where it is needed, 
and the whole system in all its minutest parts, 

The book also talks of insects; and not only 
talks of, but describes them, and the best ways of 
preventing, or getting rid of them. It classi- 
fies the different varieties of the fruits as to size, 








shape, color, taste, and quality, and also the 
habits of the different trees—all essential to be 
understood by the orchardist. In short, it tells 
the whole story throughout, in all that is neces- 
sary to be known by either the professed grow- 
er of apples for market, the amateur, or the 
small lot owner who grows only for family use. 

This is an apple book only, and we like it all 
the better for that, because it is mixed with noth- 
ing else, and ene’s attention in reading is not 
diverted to a dozen ortwenty other fruits, which, 
in our opinion, are much better to be treated 
distinctly, by themselves, Apples are not only 
an important staple in our agricultural produc- 
tions, but are growing more important every 
year; and the time is not far distant when even 
large farmers in our country will make orchards 
their specialty, and rely upon them, as others 
do on their grain crops, their neat stock, their 
wool, and their dairies, for a living and revenue. 

There are already well known sections of our 
wide spread country where apple orchards are 
much more productive, to the acre, and steadily 
productive too, than any other crops'the farmer 
can raise, let the crop or the price fluctuate as 
it may; and knowing these facts, the fortunate 
holders of such land will appropriate consider- 
able portions of them to apple growing. There 
are also other extended regions where apples 
are a precarious or contingent crop, and where 
they will only be grown for family use. Or- 
chards, as a crop, will pay little or nothing on 
such soils, and with such fitful bearing that it 
will be no object to attend to them. These 
facts, with observation and experience, will be- 
come better known than now, and the more 
men observe, and read, the sooner will they 
know to what extent, and with what success 
and profit they can cultivate them. 

Tocome to the thing practically, he who lives 
far from water communication, or a rail-way, 
or where rail-ways are not likely to be made— 
no matter how applicable his soil and climate 
may be for the purpose, will not go extensively 
into apple growing, unless for cider or vinegar, 
for the reason that he cannot get his fruit to 
market cheaply, nor, from the jolting of wagons, 
with safety to its good keeping; while he who 
enjoyssuch advantages can just assafely embark 
in the business as in any other branch of cultiva- 
tion. Every one need not suppose he can do 
so successfully, even with the best advantages 
of soil and locality. Every one has not a taste 
for the pursuit. A good pomologist must be 
somewhat of an enthusiast. He must have a 
natural taste for the pursuit primarily, and then 
a fund of acquired knowledge to be a success- 
ful apple grower. He must know what varie- 
ties best suit his soil, and that is to be ascer- 
tained by observation and trial. Let him see 
what good varieties flourish and give the best 
and surest crop in his vicinity. Some kinds 
flourish well in one soil and position, while oth- 
ers, perhaps equally good, do not succeed at all. 

The apple, in many of its best varieties, like 
almost every kind of fruit, is somewhat capri- 
cious in its preference, not only of soil, but of 
position, and climate ; and of this fact-toomany 
of those who strive to be orchardists on a con- 
siderable seale, appear to have been profoundly 
ignorant in their early attempts at planting. 
They looked upon an apple simply as an apple, 
irrespective of what variety it might be, or in 
what climate or soil it originated. Our best 
varieties have originated in various parts of the 
United States. Pretty much all of them were 


American seedlings, for we have not a dozen 
kinds which came across the Atlantic that are 
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worth propagating. The nearer a really good 
apple is grown tothe place of its origin, the 
better, as arule, itis. For instance, the New- 
town Pippin, once the best apple in our New 
York markets, originated on Long Island, and 
was chicfly cultivated there, and along the lower 
section of the Hudson River, and the contiguous 
parts of New Jersey,and seldom grows any where 
else in perfection. It is now the scarcest good 
apple to be found with us. It has been intro- 
duced, to be sure, and grows extensively, east, 
north, south, and west of us. In those distant 
localities it has ceased to be the Newtown Pip- 
pin of Leng Island, but is quite another thing, 
hardly to be recognized in either appearance or 
flavor, by those not intimately acquainted with 
its original character. So with the Swaar, of 
Ulster Co., N. Y., the Greening, of Rhode 
Island, the Roxbury Russet, the Westfield Seek- 
no-further, of Massachusetts, and many other 
varieties which originated and flourished in pe- 
culiar localities, and of great local excellence 
and fame. Still, there are many good varieties 
which hold their original qualities over a wide 
diversity of soil, climate, and position. 

Thus it is that we have so many varieties, 
sundry of which are favorites in separate mar- 
kets, each the best for a given locality, and 
worth very little, as profitable fruits for the cul- 
tivator, far beyond them. It becomes a matter 
of necessity, then, for the orchardist to know 
what are the best apples for him to grow; and 
when heascertains such fact, to take his proper 
kinds, and cultivate them with all his might. 

Those who aspire to become orchardists are 
prone to grow too many varieties. Ten or a 
dozen, to range through the various seasons of 
ripening, are enough for the most ambitious 
cultivators to plant. Two or three of early, 
three or four of autumn, and as many of the 
winter kinds, are sufficient, for the profit of any 
apple grower who rears them as a market crop, 
and if the bulk of his winter crop be confined 
to not more than two varieties, all the better. 
For early apples, the season is short, and the 
market limited. 
tart, is enough for the brief time they are in 
season. Three or four, from September until 
the middle of November, or the first of Decem- 
ber at latest—sweet and tart—will fill the range 
of demand, when the winter kinds will come 
in use, from December until the next June or 
July; and haif a dozen of the later varieties 
will fill the entire season. 

We do not say what these varieties should 
be, for the very reason we have given, that 
soils, climates, and positions so differ as to make 
an apple which is quite good for one locality, 
altogether an indifferent one for another. Find 
out a few of the very best kinds for the place you 
occupy, and the market you are to sell in, and 
then confine your attention to them. A man 
with fifty things in his orchard, all good some- 
where, will, perhaps, on trial, hardly find a dozen 
which give him either profit or satisfaction in 
their production, and at the end of a dozen or 
twenty years cultivation, he has to re-graft three- 
fourths of them, and begins the world again in 
fruit growing—all too expensive, vexatious, and 
heart-breaking, to be borne with equanimity. 

We might expand into several pages of these 
remarks, but have not the space. Wecan only 
throw out hints for reflection. We started with 
Doctor Warder’s book, and pronounce it 4 cap- 
ital one of its kind, full of instruction to every 
one who wants to know anything of apples, or 
apple growing. He gives a list and description 
of apples, and of the best ones all over the 








One good sweet, and another | 


United States, where they originated, and 
where they best grow. He names some twelve 
or fourteen hundred varieties. One quarter in 
number, of the best, would be quite enough, 
for hundreds of them have been thrown out by 
the growers, as not of much account, and it is 
useless to keep a further record of such any- 
where. Yet he names a great many of unim- 
peachable excellence from which every one may 
select and apply to his own locality with success. 

We wish to say more on this prolific subject, 
but must forbear, merely commending this book 
to every orchardist. Study it well, and closely. 
We have no interest in it other than what 
relates to our brother orchardists, and the 
welfare of good apples. Weare glad that it 
has been written, and hail its appearance as an 
indication that its subject is drawing the atten- 
tion of our pomologists to a degree commen- 
surate with its great economical importance 
among our agricultural staples.” 


@ 
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New Fruits and New Names. 
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It seems a great pity that the introduction of 
new fruits, or at least fruits with new names, 
could not in some way be regulated. It is, of 
course, a subject beyond the reach of any other 
law than that which fruit growers make unto 
themselves. Each year brings such an addition 
to our “new fruits,” or rather new names, 


that one almost despairs of keeping pace with 


them. We are not to be supposed as deprecat- 


| ing novelties, for we like them, but we do de- 


sire, and the public have a right to claim, that 
these new fruits have some qualities superior 
to old varieties. There is too much looseness 
in the way in which varieties are introduced, 
and no nurseryman who is a true pomologist 
will put forth a variety that has not been thor- 
oughly tested, or which has not been decided 
upon by some pomologist or pomological body 
competent to judge of its quality. 

There is one practice that seems to be increas- 
ing among introducers of new fruits, to which 
we decidedly object, as tending to make confu- 
sion, and fill our books with useless synonyms. 
It is that of sending a fruit out under one name, 
and then changing it toanother. A strawberry 
that has been offered as Abraham Lincoln, now 
comes to us as the President; a grape that was 
exhibited as the Carpenter, is now known as 
the Out-Door Hamburgh, and we can call to 
mind other instances of the like. There should 
be no change of name for any possible reason, 
save that the first one had already been given 
to another plant, to which it belongs. by right 
of priority. Gentlemen fruit growers, give 
us as many good fruits as you can, but trouble 
us with as few useless names as_ possible. 
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Guarp AGsayet Frosts.—It usually is the 
case that after the first few frosts we have a 
long succession of golden autumn days, just 
made for ripening fruit and bringing out the 
late blooming flowers. A very slight covering 
will protect a plant, and those who have a 
choice grape or tomato that is late in ripening, 
or Dahlias or other plants that are just in the 
hight of their bloom, should have at hand some 
screen to protect them from the first frosts, A 
sheet or other cloth put up tentwise, or stretch- 
ed in any way over the plant, will be all that is 
needed. In England the amateur fruit grow- 
ers have regular fixtures, upon which a cover- 
ing may be stretched when the trees are in 





flower, as well as when the fruit is ripening. 


Wine-Making on the Small Scale. 





Those who wish to make wine in any consid- 
erable quantities, will, of course, study up the 
subject in books devoted to it. But there are 
many, who, having a few grapes, would like to 
convert them into wine for their own use, or to 
test the wine-making qualities of some particu- 
lar variety. If the grapes contain sufficient 
sugar to make a good wine, the process requires 
but little care, as the wine will make itself, but 
with grapes deficient in sugar the process be- 
comes less easy. The theory of wine-making 
may be briefly summed up thus: Grape juice 
contains sugar ; fermentation converts this sugar 











into alcohol. If the amount of sugar and the 
resulting amount of alcohol be small, then fur- 
ther changes take place, and vinegar is the re- 
sult. If, on the other hand, the grape juice or 
must be naturally rich in sugar, so much alco- 
hol is produced that the liquid does not readily 
pass into vinegar—but remains as wine—and if 
there is avery large amount of sugar, more 
than is converted into alcohol before fermen- 
tation ceases, there will be a sweet wine—a 
thing not at present likely to occur with us, 
The first requisite is good grapes. These must 
be as thoroughly ripened as possible. They 
are to be carefully freed from defective berries, 
removed from the stems and crushed, With 
small quantities this may be done with the hands, 
or with larger ones, in a barrel with a wooden 
pounder. The steps after this will depend upon 
the character of wine desired. The juice may 
be at once pressed out and placed in the keg or 
demijohn in which it is to ferment, or, if it be 
desired to extract color and aroma from the 
skins, then the unpressed mass is put in a tub 
or other vessel, covered with a cloth over which 
some boards are laid,and allowed to ferment 
for two or three days, or until the color of the 
skins is sufficiently extracted. At the end of 
this time, press out the must, and transfer it to 
the vessel in which the fermentation is to be 
completed. This will take place in from ten days 
to several weeks, according to the richness of 
the grape, and it will go on more or less rapid- 
ly, according to the temperature of the room, 
A weak must will ferment readily at 60°, while 
a heavier one will require a higher temperature, 
With rich grapes, the only thing necessary is 
to fill the vessel to the bung or mouth, allow- 
ing the froth tobe thrown over. The loss must 
be supplied from must kept for the purpose, 
If the must is poor, it is better to close the ves- 
sel with a tight bung or cork, with an India 
rubber tube inserted in its center. This tube, 
which may be a foot or two long, should have 
its free end dip below the surface of water in a 
cup conveniently placed. As fermentation goes 
on, the liberated gas will bubble through the 
water, but no air can enter. 

When fermentation is complete, which will 
be known by the liquid becoming quiet, the 
vessel is to be closed and allowed to remain 
until the wine becomes clear. It should then 
be carefully racked off, or transferred to an- 
other and perfectly sweet and clean cask or 
vessel, Another fermentation, less violent than 
the first, will take place when warm weather 
returns, after which the wine may be bottled. 
If sufficient care be used, these experiments 
may be made on a small scale, but they need 
careful watching. The best specimen of Amer- 
ican wine we ever saw was made from the Iona, 
by Doct. Grant, who used a demijohn for a 
cask, and his dining-room for a wine-cellar. 
The richer the must is in sugar, the more 
successful will these small operations proye, 
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Spring-flowering Bulbs—The Scillas. 





There is such a freshness and delicacy about 
the flowers of the early blooming bulbs, that 
we naturally associate them with the soft show- 
ers and gentle breezes of spring, and a garden 
from which they are absent seems only half 
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SCILLA HYACINTHOIDES, 


enjoyable. Those who plant bulbs seldom go 
beyond the usual assortment of Hyacinths, Tu- 
lips, and Crocuses. The old Crown Imperial 
is much Jess frequently met with than formerly, 
yet it is a grand old plant. Its bulbs and leaves, 
it is true, are far from fragrant, but then it 
throws up such a vigorous stem, and when it 
puts on its coronet of flowers it looks withal 
so stately, that we like it, even if it isnot among 
the “novelties.” We began to say a word about 
the Scillas, or—despite the medicinal smack the 
name has—the Squills. These are for the most 
part hardy, early blooming bulbs, with flowers 
of some shade of blue, or, sometimes, white. 
The spikes are but a few inches high, and to pro- 
duce much of a show, they are best planted in 
a bed by themselves. The bulbs, which are 
quite small, are to be planted this month or 
next, in good, light, rich, earth, at a depth of 
about two inches, in the same manner that oth- 
er bulbs are planted. Though most of the kinds 
are hardy, yet, like other bulbs, they do all the 
better if the bed be covered with leaves or 
coarse littery manure. We enumerate below 
the species usually kept by the bulb dealers, 

8. hyacinthoides is one of the tallest species, 
free flowering, and of a soft, subdued blue. 
We saw last spring in the grounds of B. K. 
Bliss, at Springfield, Mass., a large bed, the 
effect of which was very pleasing. From 





this garden we obtained the specimen fron: 


which the accompanying engraving was made. 
8S. Sibirica is a hardy and much smaller 
species, with flowers of an intense blue. 

S. amena is also deep blue, and is a rather 
later bloomer than the preceding. 

S. Peruviana is another blue species, of which 
there is a white variety. It is less hardy than 
the others, and well adapted to pot culture. 

The bulbs of the Scillas do not need to be 
disturbed oftener than once in four or five years, 
when it will be necessary to take them up and 
divide the clumps and replant the bulbs. 


Ichneumon Flies.—Pimpla Lunator. 
BY EDWARD NORTON. 


[Some time ago, we received from a corres- 
pondent in Indiana a specimen of an insect, 
which, he supposed, was injuring his trees. In- 
deed, from the formidable appendage borne by 
the insect, a stranger to its ways might be war- 
ranted to regard it with suspicion. Knowing 
that Mr. Norton was an enthusiastic student of 
this family of insects, we gave him the speci- 
men, requesting him to furnish some notes 
upon it, which he does as follows.—Ep.] 

An insect sent from Indiana to the Agricul- 
turist, for a name, by Mr. ——, proves to be a 
friend to the farmer instead of an enemy, as was 
supposed. It belongs to that large family of in- 
sects, the Ichneumonidae, all the members of 
which occupy themselves in destroying other 
injurious insects. They are so called from the 
Ichneumon, formerly supposed to be a parasite 
upon the crocodile, and to deposit its eggs with- 
in its body, which served as food for the young 
when hatched. No tribe of insects is free from 
these parasites, which are created to keep down 
the excessive increase of injurious species, and 
are each fitted with an apparatus suited for the 
end proposed, as in the case before us. The 
borers, (or their grubs,) in trees, make their pas- 
sages, in many cases, so far below the outer sur- 
face that they can be reached in no ordinary 
way. Butcertain Ichneumon flies are provided 
with boring instruments, long enough to probe 
these tunnels. These borers are hollow, and 
through them, when the proper spot is reached, 
the insect places its eggs in or near the grub, 
upon which the young Ichneumons may feed. 

The Pimpla or Rhyssa lunator (fig. 2),belonging 
to the group Pimpla and genus Rhyssa, and called 
lunator from the yellow crescents across its ab- 








Fig. 1.—INSECT AT WORK. 
domen, is one of the largest of these. Ti has an 
ovipositor, sometimes as much as five inches in 
length, which, when not in use, extends straight 





out behind the insect, which is not more than 
two inches long itself, and is enclosed in two 
hollow sheaths of the same length. This ovi- 
positor and borer combined is apparently quite 
smooth and solid, but is really composed of 
three parts, two of which have fine saw teeth 
and rasps near the end, which are used when 
boring. When by some wonderful instinct the 
insect discovers its prey 
within the tree, often 
the grubs of the Zremex 
columba or Pigeon Bor- 
er, it takes its position, 
(fig. 1), the head down- 
ward, and raising its 
abdomen as high as pos- 
sible, curves its end, and 
bends the ovipositor so 
that its point touches 
the desired spot. As 
this is too long to be 
applied with power at 
once, the extra length is 
coiled at this time in a 
transparent membrane, 
which lies between the 
two last segments of the 
back, (marked ¢ in fig. 
1,) and which pushes 
out like a thin elastic 
piece of rubber, vibrat- 
ing with the severe 
strain upon it from be- 
low. The two sheaths do 
not enter the tree, but 
rising above the back, 
pass down upon each 
side of the ovipositor to 
give it strength. They 
are held in position, and 
stiffened by the hinder 
thighs between which 
they pass. In this way, 
the ovipositor is some- 
times introduced four 
or five inches into solid Fig. 2.-PIMPLA LUNATOR. 
wood, although it is often pushed wholly or in 
part into crevices, or more or less decaycd trees, 
such as borers inhabit. Sometimes it-becomes so 
firmly fastened in the tree that the insect cannot 
withdraw it, and dies there. A friend tells me 
that when he could not draw this out without 
breaking it, he has known the insect to succeed 
in extracting it when left alone. 

I had the pleasure of seeing this whole opera- 
tion, as above described, performed by three in- 
sects, a few days ago, August 15th, 1867, on an 
oak tree in the City Park, Brooklyn. wo of 
them, which I captured, were smaller, with the 
terebra about two inches long, and worked quite 
rapidly, depositing the eggs in a few minutes, 
One, which I took, was much longer about it, 
and I was forced to use some strength to draw 
out its borer. The wood was dead, and perfo- 
rated with small holes in many places, but was 
too solid to be penetrated with the point of a 
knife. The third insect which escaped, was 
much larger, and appeared to work more slowly 
from the inconvenient length of its ovipositor. 

This is one of the “wheels within wheels” 
which we constantly see in nature. Trees, from 
various causes, die, and their decay is hastened 
by insects which tunnel the hard wood, and 
open it to the air, and to other insects. But 
lest these should become too numerous, they are 
followed in their deepest hiding by insects, 
which are parasitic in their habits, and these 
are often, in their turn, the prey of others, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


(2 For other Household Items, see “‘ Basket" pages.) 
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Household Ornaments. 

wren ee 
The Wardian Case is one of the most entertaining 
and instructive of home ornaments. It is an inge- 
nious device to keep plants in a thriving and at- 
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Fig. L.—WARDIAN CASE. 


tractive condition, without the constant attention 
which a bouquet ina vase, or growing plants in 
pots require. The glass which is put over the lit- 
tle bed of plants retains the moisture of the atmos- 
phere and constantly returns it to the bed, so that 
no extra watering is required for weeks. For stock- 
ing a case, plants are usually selected that flourish 
in deep woods or in moist, secluded places, The 
fine velvety mosses which grow upon rocks, along 
water courses, and all the smaller ferns, especially 
the Maiden’s hair, are admirable for this purpose. 
One who enters upon 
the study of suitable 
material for stocking 
a case will be surpris- 
ed at the number and 
beauty of the mosses 
and ferns that grow 
in wet, unfrequented 
woods. The Twin or 
Partridge berry, (Mit- 
chella repens), a trail- 
ing evergreen, with 
flowers growing in 
twos, and bright scar- 
let berries holding on 
all winter; the Ad- 
der’s Tongue, Lry- 
throniumAmericanum, 
with its curiously 
blotched leaves; the 
Wintergreen, Gaul- 
theria procumbens ; the 
Prince’s Pine, Chima- 
phila umbellata; the 
= Trailing Arbutus, Zpi- 

gee. repens, fairest and 
sweetest of all the 
children of the early 
= spring, are suitable 
f plants for this pur- 
pose. The catalogue 
might be greatly ex- 
tended, for almost all 

the plants that flour- 

ish in wet, shady localities, do well in the case. 

Many bulbs flourish here, and you may have your 





Fig. 2.—WARDIAN CASE, 


of doors by planting the bulbs among the mosses. 
The first thing needed is a suitable frame to hold 
the case. This may indeed be set upon a table or 
shelf, but it is much more elegant to have a stand 
made for the purpose, even if it be very rough 
rustic work. Fig. 1 shows a stand made princi- 
pally with the turning lathe. The top piece is 
made concave so as to hold the plate of plants 
without showing it. The plate fits in closely, and 
the edge is concealed by the wooden -rim of the 
stand. Three rounds unite the top piece and the 
shaft below, and this is furnished with three legs. 
In fig. 2a platform under the legs makes a nice place 
for a pot of ivy, which may be trained gracefully 
about the legs or suffered to climb along the win- 
dow case. A common earthen plate or shallow 
tin pan will serve to hold the bed for the plants. 
The preparation of the soil is a matter of consider- 
able importance. Nothing is better than leaf mould 
or rotton wood, which is usually found in abund- 
ance with the plants. With this, pounded char- 
coal should be mixed in about equal parts, anda 
handful of sand be added. The surface should be 
left evenly convex to show the plants to the best 
advantage. The moss now goes on as the back- 
ground of the picture, and the other plants are 
arranged according to the taste of the operator. 
When finished, the glass case is put over it, and 
you have an ornament for the fireside that will 
give you a fresh bit of summer all through the 
dreary winter. 
The divinity who 
presides in our 
household adds, 
“be sure and take 
off the glass case 
every day when 
you are dusting, 
for the space of 
five minutes by 
the clock, and no 
more.” As this 
injunction is very 
emphatic, and her 
case is always the 
finest in the town, 
we advise our 
readers to take 
heed. The glasses 
may be had in city & 
stores. <A small 
aquarium, made 
in a jar or vase, is shown in Fig. 3. Clean white 
pebbles are put in the bottom of the jar, in which 
are placed some of the plants that live entirely un- 
der water, and which may be found in almost every 
pond or slow stream. Anacharis and Valisneria are 
very good, but any with fine foliage will do. A 
few small gold fish may be put in after the plants 
have been established for a few days. This will 
make a handsome ornament for the center or dining 
table, and may also be used to hold a bouquet. 


Leaves from the Diary of a Young House- 





Fig. 3.—AQUARIUM. 





and find myself absorbed in the very natural house- 
wifely ambition to carry off some of the prizes 
which have been offered. If I fail it will not be 
for want of effort on my part, but because seme 
more successful competitor has more knowledge, 
skill, and experience than I possess. For several 
days the cows have been turned inte the wheat 
fields to feed upon the young clover tlift has sprung 
up there since harvest; this will give the butter a 
richer flavor and a more golden color to the but- 
ter than the pasture they have been in lately. 

The abundant care I have always taken of my 
milk and cream is redoubled. Every dayI scald 
my pans in hay water that they may be perfectly 
sweet, and watch my milk carefully, using my best 
judgment in removing the cream from it at just 





the right moment. This morning I churned, and 
more fragrant, golden, delicious butter I never 
saw in my life. I have worked it over once, and 
just before dark shall do so again, and mould 
it into the shape of a pineapple. Four of the 
lumps will just fill a little shallow hemlock firkin 
Edward bought for me, to put them in to carry to 
the fair. They will weigh about three pounds 
each. Besides my butter, I am going to take to 
the fair some Boston brown bread, which is quite 
a novelty in these parts, and my parlor rug. 
October 14th.—To-day I made my brown bread, 
Last night I sifted two quarts of corn meal, 
and wet it in warm buttermilk from my last 
churning, and set it to soak over night. This 
gives it full time to swell, and extracts all the 
sweetness of the meal, which is fresh ground, and 
of this year’s growth. This morning I added a 
pint of the best molasses, two pints anda half of rye 
meal, some salt, buttermilk sufficient to moisten the 
whole, and soda to neutralize the acid of the but- 
termilk. After mixing all the ingredients thor- 
oughly, I put it into a large earthen pan and baked 
it three hours in a moderately heated oven, being 
careful to preserve the heat at a uniform tempera- 
ture. A little of the dough I put in a smaller pan, 
and Edward declares it is the best brown bread I 
ever made, but suggests that, as many object to the 
hard crust formed over the top of the loaf by this 
long baking, I had better make another loaf to- 
morrow, and steam it in my pudding pan. There 
is no crust at all upon bread cooked in this way, and 
its flavor, too, is different from that which is baked. 
My rug, which has been so much admired, and 
which resembles tapestry carpeting s0 closely that 
everybody takes it for an imported article, I made 
of carpet thrums, purchased at a carpet factory. 
They cost only two dollars, but such a rug as I 
made of them could not be purchased for less than 
ten dollars. My own labor in its manufacture I 
never count; it was a recreation from the routine 
of household duties. The pattern, which I made 
myself, is a double cornucopia, filled and over- 
flowing with flowers of all hues and every variety. 
I took them from worsted patterns and varied the 
figure to suit my taste. 
Edward is going to take two of the largest and 
fattest of the Chester Whites we raised with so 





keeper.—No. X. 
PRIZB ESSAY BY MRS. LAURA E. LYMAN, STAMFORD, CT. 
——_o— 

October 2d.—I always hail with enthusiasm the 
coming of this month! The air is so bracing, and 
Nature wears her most gorgeous livery of russet 
and brown and gold. She has just put on the mel- 
low, warm tints that presage the coming frosts. 
Summer still lingers lovingly in the lap of autumn, 
arraying herself in her most fascinating garb, that 
we may more sadly mourn her departure. All the 
morning I have been in the garden gathering seeds 
for next spring; they are wrapped up in little pack- 
ages, carefully secured with twine, labeled and put 
away in the seed basket for future use. Taking 
the hint from Edward’s practice, I selected the 
seeds from the largest and most perfect plants, so 
as to improve the varieties. By continuing thus, 
I hope in two or three years to have the very best 
seed of everything which the garden produces. 
October 12th.—I am in the midst of my prepara- 


much care last spring, and we shall carry also some 
of the handsomest clusters of our grapes, and the 
largest and finest flavored of our apples. 

October 20th.—We returned last evening from the 
Fair, and a most delightful time we had. My but- 
ter, my bread, my rug, each drew a prize. For the 
butter, I received a beautiful silver cup; for the 
bread, a silver fruit knife; and for the rug, a silver 
dessert spoon. They shine on the tableasI write, 
and much as I prize them for their intrinsic value, 
the honor of which they are the pledge, I rate of 
farmore worth. My butter was pronounced by the 
judges as at once more beautiful in appearance, 
and excellent in quality, than any other at the Fair, 
and it was beautiful ; four magnificent golden pine- 
apples in a setting of green leaves; they looked 
like fruitage from the trees of Eden! The silver 
cup I shall keep, but the butter that took the 

prize I have sent as a gift to our excellent pastor. 

When our hired man brought back the articles 

we sent to the Fair, I missed the two pigs from the 








Crocuses anticipate thelr spring blooming out 


tions for the Fair which is to take place next week, 





farm wagon, and saw in it a big square box of pine 
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occupying their place. Inquiring of Edward about 
it, he smiled in a queer way, and said, ‘‘ women 
mustn’t be too curious ; the box was a little pri- 
vate affair of his own.”’ I said no more, but this 
morning when I went down stairs, I found in the 
corner of my sitting room, near my sewing chair, 
the very sime sewing machine I saw and aduwired 
so much, affd which took the prize at the fair. It 
is a Wheeler & Wilson, just such an one as I have 
been wishiug for. Edward came in and found me 
standing over it with happy tears of surprise in my 
eyes. “ How do you like the looks of your Ches- 
ter pigs?” saidhe. ‘‘They are more of an orna- 
ment to my sitting room than I thought pigs could 
be,”’ I replied; and then he told me that the two 
little pigs had sold for enough, with the prize tlcy 
took at the fuir, to pay for the sewing machine, 
that I had earned it, and called me a prize wife, 
and other names which I shall remember, but 
won't write down here. Ever since I made him 
that vest, he said, he had intended this surprise 
for me in the fall, before the time for winter sew- 
ing to be done. Now I can make all his clothes, 
except his Sunday coats, and perhaps I shall in 
time learn te make even those. 

Edward’s sister Jane writes me a very pleasant 
letter, and, among other things, remarks that she 
has taken, since her visit to us, regular daily exer- 
cise in the open air, and is trying to learn how to 
keep the house in order and have a little more sys- 
tem in their family arrangements. I aim afraid 
sbe will have a hard time, and accomplish but lit- 
tle in that line. Habits of order and system will 
be slowly superinduced upon long years of care- 
lessness and disorder. But it is better to begin 
now than not at all, and she may inspire the 
younger members of the family with something 
of her own ambition, which will lead to happy re- 
sults in their fature households. 

Sue has become almost invaluable to me; she is 
learning all the domestic arts, and I find her per- 
fectly reliable. Reliability I regard as among the 
very first ef social virtues, and,in one sense, the 
corner stone of them all. 

October 25th.—I have been collecting for some 
time all the pieces of calico and woollen dress 
goods to make some quilts for winter use. For 
several days I have been busy piecing the calico 
into squares, and have nearly enough run together 
for a quilt. I shall line it with partly worn domes- 
tic, colored with tea; that is the easiest and quick- 
est way of coloring I know of. The tea grounds 
of two or three days must be saved, and when 
there are a bowlful or so, I shall put them into my 
poreelain kettle, fill it with water and boil it, and 
after wringing the domestic in alum water to set 
the color, dip it in the tea dye, wring it out and 
hang it todry. When ironed it will be ready for use. 

Instead of marking off my quilt with chalk lines, 

I will do as one of my neighbors suggested: pina 
piece of white domestic where I wish to quilt, and 
run along the edge; this saves the fingers very 
much in quilting. There are plenty of woollen pieces 
to make a quilt, and Ihave given them to Sue to 
make up for her bed. She will thus become initi- 
ated into the mystery of quilt making, and find 
that she can, by economy and thrift, by and by fur- 
nish her own bed by her own labor. 
f. Octoder 28th.—We have a few quinces this year 
which I have been preserving to-day. There was 
not more than a peck iu all, so I put up a small 
jar only of pure quince, and selecting twice as 
many hard russet apples as there were quinces 
left, and as near the same size as I could find, I cut 
them up in just the same shape as the quinces, and 
preserved them together, and the apple is so fla- 
vored with the quince that one can hardly distin- 
guish the two. 

October 30th.—Edward brought in cight or ten 
pounds of honey to-day, and after putting about 
six pounds away in a jar, I made the rest into a de- 
lightful honey syrup for family use, which is even 
more agreeable than pure honey. My recipe is as 
follows: Dissolve ten pounds of sugar in four 
pounds, or two quarts of water; when melted, add 
two pounds of honey, mix well together, and when 

















cooling, stir in a few drops of essence of pep- 
permint or other flavoring, according to taste. 
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Leaves from My Journal.—No. VIII. 


PRIZE ESSAY BY MRS. B. M’CLELLAN, OF OHIO. 
eee 

October.—Henry and Lizzie Mason have well-de- 
fined ideas in regard to the discipline necessary for 
little Georgy, I see. I suppose they have formerly 
said, (like all the rest of us,) that a child of theirs 
should be made to mind, at any rate. About the 
propriety of this there can be no question, but only 
in regard to the best means for producing the re- 
sult. How quietly and lovingly some parents, with 
a simple word, gain obedience! Others, worried 
and angered, it may be with a long contest, obtain 
at last but a sullen and very imperfect compliance 
with their wishes. Young parents often err here 
in judgment, rather than in motive. Thougi 
pained to punish a child, they honestly believe it 
must be done. ‘“‘The rod and reproof give wis- 
dom, but a child left to himself bringeth his moth- 
er to shame.”’ ‘“Chasten thy son while there is 
hope, and let not thy soul spare for his crying.” 
The admonitions rest upon their hearts like huge 
weights, that can only be thrown off by adminis- 
tering the punishment. But is not the trouble a 
more radical one? Do not parents often misjudge 
as to the true cause for correction? For instance: 
a little child, half in fun, and half in willfulness, 
disobeys some command. The parent at once 
threatens punishment. The child, in alarm, ruus 
from the danger. Now, surely, the parent reasons, 
this obstinacy must be subdued, this dreadful tem- 
per conquered. The child, suffering in every deli- 
cate nerve, and well nigh beside itself with terror, 
is inno fit condition to understand what is required, 
or even to think what wrong thing it has done. 
Some children have become idiotic, some epilectic, 
some deaf, and some blind, from such treatment. 
Positive untruth, and deliberate, willful disobedi- 
ence, doubtless demand prompt and decisive pun- 
ishment, but let not every trifling fault, every acci- 
dental failure or delay, be exaggerated into abund- 
ant cause for correction. How common for the 
parent to urge the child, to ‘‘be aman,” or “bea 
lady.” Oh, let children be children! Let them act, 
and think, and speak, and play, and dress, as chil- 
dren should. Childiood will swiftly pass, and 
worldly wisdom and questionable maxims, and 
fashion, and guile, and strong temptations, will 
soon enough surround them. Ah, let not thesanc- 
tuary of home be so darkened by unreasonable and 
exacting demands, that it shall not furnish a dear re- 
treat from the snares and pitfalls of this earthly way. 
Jesus blessed little children, and is not Our Father 
infinitely patient with His disobedient family ? 

I have been canning tomatoes and quinees to-day. 
These about close up that labor for the season, 
and Iam not sorry when it is over. Tomatoes are 
nicer if cooked for some time. No watershould be 
added, as they contain a superabundance of juice. 

Sweet corn and lima beans will find ready mar- 
ket in winter, if put up in generous quantity. The 
former has been prepared before this, but the lat- 
ter claim attention now. They are better to be 
gathered while green, well scalded in water, and 
dried on plates by the stove, but can be left to 
ripen onthe vines. Both corn and beans should be 
kept, when dried, in a tight bag. Before cooking, 
cover well with cold water, and soak over night. 
One teacupful of beans to two of corn is a good 
proportion, and sufficient for a family of five or six. 
Boil two anda half or three hours. Just before 
taking up, add butter, salt, and pepper, to taste. 
Some sweet cream is an improvement, and as the 
corn loses some of its sweetness in the process of 
drying, two or three teaspoonfuls of sugar will 
give the original flavor. 

As washing was about to-day, and by little and 
little we are doing something at house cleaning, I 
thought I would wash the windows, and clean the 
paint in the bedroom. The tubs were at hand, and 


plenty of hot suds. “ Nothing like killing two birds 
with one stone,’’ a8 my dear old grandfather used to 





say. After washing one window, I tipped it upon 
the corner to drain, with good exposure to the sun 
and air. But how the wind blows! It is almost a 
hurricane out there. That window may go over, I 
ought not to leave it so, but Ill hurry with the 
other, and soon have all in safe quarters. Hark, a 
crash, an ominous rattling of broken glass! 
“What's that ?”? said Hannah. Ab, that unlucky 
window—Z have no trouble in knowing the place 
of the disaster. I could find it inthe dark! I dis- 
like to be called careless, or be obliged to pro- 
nounce such humiliating judgment upon myself, 
but, Mrs. Frisby, with the most charitable construc- 
tion, you must plead guilty to the charge here. 

It is no small accomplishment for a lady to be a 
neat sewer. A costly garment, shabbily made, is 
never ornamental, while a plain one, well fitted 
and put together, is always becoming. 

Instruction in this department should commence 
in early childhood. The patchwork must be pre- 
pared with exactness,-and the little girl patiently 
taught how to set stitches. As she grows older, 
she must not be allowed to sew carelessly. Dresses, 
as well as other garments, sometimes get sadly 
torn. Shall they be thrown aside now? Rather 
let them be mended s0 neatly that, if noticeable, it 
shall only call forth admiration for the way in 
which itis done. ‘ Why,” said a young lady who 
dressed with refined taste, after examining a rent 
thus repaired, “I should consider that ornamental 
rather than otherwise.” 

I was taught while at school, how to “set in a 
patch,” and probably have neveronce done it since 
without thinking of my teacher with gratitude. 
Cut a square piece out from the place of the rent. 
Notch each corner diagonally, the notch being 
just of the depth required for turning down the 
raw edge, which should be overcast with fine 
thread. The piece to be put in must be cut 
enough larger than the one taken out, to allow for 
the turning down of both sides, and also be over- 
cast. Sew together on the wrong side, over and 
over, with fine thread or silk of the color of the 
Let the stitches be quite close together, 
but not deep. The corners, which are now square, 
must be tightly sewed. If striped or figured, take 
pains to match. When finished, dampen and press 
upon the wrong side, 

No wonder that Tommy, with great, round, star- 
ing patches on elbows and knees, hides behind 
mother’s chair, when fine ladies so splendidly dress- 
ed call to see her. No wonder, if, while at play in 
the yard, some sweet girls going by, peer at him 
through the railing and try to make his acquaint- 
ance, he scampers away behind the wood-pile, wish- 
ing all the while, oh! so much, that his father was 
rich, and he might wear his Sunday suit every day. 
But now let those patches be put in with more 
painstaking, (for even the Sunday suit, if worn 
every day, would soon need them), s0 that these 
same ladies will notice and praise the neat work, 
and the dear little girls say they wish their moth- 
ers could mend like Tommy's. Won’t he stand 
erect now ? Won't his bright, open face beam like 
sunshine? Won't he think his mother the most 
wonderful woman in the world? 


material. 
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Preserve Ripe Cucumbers,.—Mrs. L. 
E. L. Take large yellow cucumbers, pare them, 
take out the cores, and soak in salt water two days. 
Then take them from the brine, pour over them 
boiling water, and let them sland over night. Pour 
off this water, and they are ready for the pickle, 
which prepare thus : For each quart of sharp vine- 
gar take one pint of hot water, two large cups of 
sugar, and one tablespoonful of each of the follow- 
ing spices: cinnamon, cloves, allspice, black pep- 
per, mace or nutmeg. Add one handful of raisins 
or ripe grapes. Scald all together, and boil until 
the cucumbers are easily penetrated with a fork. 
Use as little of the vinegar to boil them in as pos- 
sible, and pour the rest over them when done. 

Jelly Roll.—Four eggs, one teacup of sug- 
ar, one of flour, one teaspoonful of soda, two of 
cream of tartar. Spread thin on bread pans; bake 
quickly. When done, spread on jelly and roll. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


About Perpetual Motion. 


Men have spent fortunes trying to invent a machine 
that would run of itself, without winding up or any other 
help when it had once been started. Probably some are 
now trying to put wheels and springs and levers togeth- 
er, so that they will make their own power, and some- 
body will be likely to succeed when he can take hold of 
his boot straps and lift himself over a fence. If this 
#cems too discouraging to hopeful but inexperienced in- 
ventors, we will say they may expect to make a “ per- 
petual motion’? machine, when they first discover some- 
thing which is not already in motion, or when they learn 
how to keep anything from perpetual motion. ‘ Why, 
everything keeps ttill if nobody moves it,” says a young 
friend whose tongue is always ready to move. What will 
you show us to prove it? Take that stone lying by 
the roadside. It has lain there, you say, ever since you 
can remember; it has not moved a single inch. We 
know it looks so, but when we are seeking to know the 
exact truth, we have sometimes to use other, instruments 
as well as our eyes, First, we will take the microscope. 
All over the rough surface we discover that emall parti- 
cles of that stone are missing. They have left marks in 
the places which they once occupied, but they have gone 
on their travels. Some have mounted into the air and 
gone flying through space as dust ; some have escaped in 
the drops of water which fell from the clouds, and car- 
ried them down to the ground, where hungry roots of 
grass and other plants were waiting to draw them in and 
send them circulating through their veins. If the stone 
had been accurately measured many years ago, an exact 
measure of it now would show that many particles on the 
outside had moved or been carried away. Another exam- 
ination many years hence would show more to be miss- 
ing; so we must conclude that they are now in motion, 
very slowly perhaps, but yet moving. We will apply 
another test. During a hot day hold the thermometer 
against the stone ; the mercury rises in the tube; the 
stone is heated more than the air around it. Now we 
know that heat makes stone as well as other things ex- 
pand. The little particles of which it is made separate 
slightly—they move when heat is applied from the sun, 
or anything else. When the air around the stone grows 
cooler, then the heat will pass out, the stone will con- 
tract, its particles will move up closer together. Now, 
as the temperature of the air is continually changing 
from hour to hour, the stone keeps moving, and its par- 
ticles are never wholly at rest; there is perpetual motion 
in it. Shall we examine some other object? Do so 
for yourself, until we have space to say something more 
about this subject in the Agriculturist. 











Rats. 


Gnaw, gnaw,—nibble, nibble,—day and night, in sheds, 
cellars and garrets! Surely there are no creatures so 
greedy as rats; bread, cheese and meat, or books, pa- 
pers and clothes carefully packed away—nothing comes 
amiss. Even the hard wood of boxes, floors and doors 
is not safe from their sharp teeth. This gnawing pro- 
pensity is therefore yery troublesome to us, but perhaps 
if we could change Mouths with the rats we should be 
quite as greedy ; for in truth, this propensity is not only 
excusable in a rat but actually necessary to his existence, 
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And this is true of many other animals besides rats and 
mice, namely: rabbits, squirrels, and all the “ gnawers,” 
or ‘‘rodents,” as they are called scientifically. 

Instead of chewing on side teeth as we do, the gnawers 
use four little front teeth with bevelled edges—that is, 
with one side sharper than the other, like a chisel, and so 
they file or nibble their food. 

The teeth of most animals, once grown, remain of a 
certain size ; but the teeth of rats and other rodents con- 
tinue to grow like our finger nails, so that constant gnaw- 
ing is necessary to keep them down to the right length. 
We cannot, therefore, blame a rat for spoiling our papers 
and wood, since his comfort, and even life, depends upon 
it. We are always sorry enough to Jose a tooth, but toa 
rat such a loss is a far more serious misfortune, for the 
opposite tooth, having nothing to file against, grows 
longer until it bars the mouth. If both upper or under 
teeth were lost, the poor creature could not eat, and in 
a very short time would certainly die of starvation. 





A Wonderful Pump. 


The heart of au animal is a miniature force-pump, hav- 
ing supply and discharge pipes, and complete sets of 
valves. It has a world of work to do during a lifetime of 
seventy years. Each minute the human heart beats about 
seventy times, at each beat receiving and discharging two 
and one half ounces of blood. Thus, it must distribute 
175 ounces per minute, 656 pounds per hour, 734 fons per 
day; and in 70 years about 200,000 tons. No pump ever 
constructed by man has continued to work so steadily, 
without derangement, and without repairs—though that 
is saying too much; for, by its wonderful mechanism, it 
repairs its own wear, until the end of life, 


Use Plain Words. 
Little boys sometimes put on their fathers’ boots or 
their big brothers’ clothes, and act as though that had 
made them larger and more important; but nobody is 


deceived, and they are only laughed at. Young writers 
and speakers should remember this when clothing their 


thoughts with language. Never try to find large or high 
sounding words. They are not natural, they will be 
awkwardly used, will often show miss-fits, and expose the 
author to ridicule. Ai ambitious young student, in writ- 
ing his composition, thus attempted to describe a very 
dark night; ‘‘ tenebrious gloom obscured the darkening 
shade.’ The teacher, on reading it, remarked, ‘‘ this be- 
ing translated into plain English, means ‘ dark darkness 
darkened the darkening dark ;’ that is, I suppose, it was 
very dark.” A young lady thus expressed the idea of a 
fine sunrise; “the royal king of day, clad in glorious 
golden panoply of dazzling effulgence, flooded the earth 
with gorgeous brightness.” ‘It is easier to swallow a 
dictionary than to digest it,” remarked the teacher, on 
reading that outburst. In all writing, strive to express 
the thought most clearly. Nobody cares to unwrap a 
dozen or more coverings to get at a small parcel of candy. 
If you have a pleasant idea, out with it in as few and 
plain words as possible, and not oblige the reader to strip 
off a pile of waste word wrappers. Use the language in 
which you think and converse ; that will be entirely nat- 
ural, In time you may learn to make it elegant. Strive 
for excellent thoughts, and to express them clearly ; they 
will be valuable even in the homeliest words, just 
as a beautiful face is attractive in the plainest garb 
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New Puzzles to be Answered, 





SS. ae en 
No. 281. Mustrated Rebus.—What order of nobility is 
here represented ? 

No. 282. Jtddle.—With two hands, no finger or thumb, 
I speak plainly, yet = 
have no tongue; my 
face is attractive, 
much looked at, yet 
has neither mouth, 
nose, or eyes. I go 
almost constantly, 
having neither feet 
nor wings, but never 
advance a step with- 
out company. 

No. 283. What way 
of cooking bivalves is shown in the above engraving? 

No. 284. How does the foot inthe engraving below 
represent that its owner is determined on success ? 











Amswers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
September number, page 333, 
No. 2%. Figure Puzale.—Ivy 
(IV)...No. 276. Double Puzzle. 
—A cat may be found con- 
cealed over the bird’s nest. 
She has the old bird in her 
mouth. The rebus is ‘* Cat- 
acombs,"’ The combs in the 
beehives, on the fowls, mak- 
ing the fence, and the cur- 
ry-comb on the ground, ful- 
ly supply the latter part of 
the word....No. 27%. Enig- 
ma.—A. Shoe, (understand- 





No, 284. 


ing is a well-spring of life.)....No. 278, Study in Horse- 
manship.—Turn the picture sidewise and the boys will 
evidently be thrown....No. 279. IJlustrated Rebus.—As 
twigs are bent, trees are inclined... No. 273. Arithmet- 
cal Problem.—(August number, page 279.) 45.35 yds. 


The Catacombs. 


In the September Agriculturést, page 833, it was stated 
that the word formed in the puzzle picture was of histor- 
ical interest, and our young readers were requested to 
find out what they could about the ‘‘ Catacombs.” As 
many of them may have no books at hand containing the 
information, we give the following brief sketch, They 
were rooms cut under ground in the rocks for the recep- 
tion of bodies of the dead. The first Catacombs were 
probably made in Egypt. In that country it was custom- 
ary to embalm the dead, and the ‘‘ mummies,” as the em- 
balmed remains were called, were then placed in the Cat- 
acombs. An entire chain of mountains in the neighbor- 
hood of Thebes, is mined by these chambers for the dead. 
Those belonging to the royal families and wealthy classes 
were splendidly decorated with costly paintings. Valua- 
ble ornaments of gold and silver were also used to adorn 
the mummies, but these have been despoiled long since 
by hostile invaders, Many of the paintings yet remain, 
their colors as bright as when first put on, These paint- 
ings represent scenes in the daily lives of the Ancient 
Egyptians, and give a complete history of their manners 
and customs. It is estimated that not less than 400,000 
mummies were entombed in the Catacombs of Egypt, 
which gives some idea of their vast extent. The most 
interesting Catacombs are those of Rome, which are also 
immensely large, running under ground for miles. In 
the times of persecution, the early Christians found 
refuge in their intricate windings, and lived and wor- 
shipped unmolested by the enemies of Christ, On thia 
account these places are held in great reverence by the 
Catholic population of Rome. The Catacombs of Naples 
are of still greater extent than those of Rome. At Paris, 
a large part of the city had been undermined in quarrying 
stone for building purposes, leaving extended galleries 
and rooms. They were not used for burial places until 
1784, when the remains taken from a cemetery were de- 
posited there. Frequent additions have been made from 
other burial grounds, until it is computed by good author- 
ities that the bones of at least 3,000,000 people rest there 
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THE LOVING SISTER.— From A PAIntine BY MERLE.—Zngraved for the American Agriculturist by J. L. Langriage, 


How lovingly this sister clasps her baby brother in her 
arms! How naturally and sweetly the artist has told the 
story! The child's little troubles have given place to 
peaceful and happy dreams. The little fellow sleeps se- 
curely in his place of refuge. He has told his sister his 
childish grief, and has beenconsoled. He still holds te- 
naciously the apple she has given him, and we imagine 
we can almost see the traces of her kisses upon his pure 
forehead and plump cheeks. The day will come, perhaps, 
when his strong arm may support and protect her in 
turn. It isa fine thing to have a big brother—some one to 
protect and care for you—but we are sorry to say that big 
brothers are apt to be selfish and domineering, to have 
grand ideas of their own personal dignity, and to be very 
jealous lest their smaller brothers and sisters assume in 


any respect an equal footing with themselves. This is 
much less often the case with an older sister, who, if she 
isa good girl, can sympathize with the little ones and 
understand them much more readily than any brother, 
even if he is disposed to be kind and attentive. If you 
have a sister, return her love with kindness and affection, 
and you will always find her a true friend. 


Serious Disturbance.—A few nights since, a 
family in Brooklyn, N. Y., were alarmed by a noise. 
Several burglaries committed in the neighborhood 
had made them nervous, and now they thought their 
turn had come for a visit from the housebreakers. 
The father of the family attempted to get a light by turn- 
ing on the gas, but in his trepidation turned itoff. Tho 


women, now more frightened than ever, ran screaming 
to the windows, and the whole neighborhood was aroused. 
A man armed himself with a broadsword, others seized 
various weapons, and the police came with their clubs. 
The family were afraid to venture down stairs,so the crowd 
below broke open the front door, and entered to capture 
the robbers. On entering the kitchen they found the 
faucet to the water-works open, and a full stream rush- 
ing out, and right behind this faucet, the rascal that had 
caused all the disturbance. A large cat had thrust his 
head into a milk pitcher, but could not get it out. It had 
“thrashed round” furiously in trying to extricate itself, 
thus making the alarming noises, and finally got fastened 
in the place where it was found, its struggles having 
turned the faucet. The fright ended in a hearty laugh. 
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(Business Notices $2.50 per Agate Line of Space.) 
Irma ri AAAs 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSAL, 
Pants, 1867. 


The Howe Machine Co.,—Elias Howe, Jr.,—699 Broadway, 
New York, awarded, OVER ELGHTY-TWO COMPETI- 
TORS, the 
Only Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, 


AND GOLD MEDAL, 
given to American Sewing Machines, as per Imperial De» 
cree, published in the “ Moniteur Universel,” (Official Jour- 
nal of of the French Empire), , Tuesday, 2d July, ', 1867. 


Exposition Universelle, 
Paris, 1867. 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
625 Broadway, New York. 


AWARDED OVER EICHTY-TWO COM- 
rersneeees THE HIGHEST preniman 


rn 








A GOLD MEDAL, 
FOR THE PERFECTION OF 


SEWING MACHINES, and BUTTON- 
HOLE MACHINES. 
The only Gold Medal for this Branch of Manufacture. 


WHEELER’S HOMES for the PEOPLE. 


a Mansions, and Cottages, post-paid, $3. 
Wheeler’s Rural Homes, 
Houses for Country Life, post-paid, $2. 
Woodward’s Architecture & 
Rural Art, Nos. 1 & 2, $1.50 each, 
post-paid. Numerous Designs and 
lans for Cottages, Country Houses 

and Stables. 
CEO. E. WOODWARD, 
Publisher & Importer of ARCHITECTURAL Books, 191 


Broadway, New York. 
Coinplete Iilustrated Catalogue mailed FREE. 
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Little Corporal: 
Is serrate by Press and People almost untver- 
» oe THE BEST PAPER for Boys anp 
tte $ ever published in this a 
It is edited by ALFRED L, SEWELL, ai 
EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
Voluenes becin July or January. Back Nos. supplied, 
Terms, One Dollar a year; Sample copy ten cents. 
GREAT eat UCEMENTS ms xe efived to those 
wish to raise 
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Cuicaco, ILL. 


GRAPE VINES 


In Large Quantities and at Low Prices. 
Parsons & Co. call attention 
to their advertisement of Vines 
in the September number of 
the Agriculturist, and to the 
remarkably low prices detailed 
therein. The Vines offered 
are of the finest quality, and 
are offered low because the 
stock is large. 
Address for Catalogue, 
PARSONS & CO., 
Flushing, N. Y. 
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ACROSS THE SIERRA NEVADAS. 





PIE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 





The Western Half 


OF THE 


GREAT NATIONAL TRUNK LINE 


Across tne Continent, 


Being constructed WITH THE AID AND SUPERVIS- 
ION OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, is des- 
tined to be one*of the most important lines of com- 
munication in the world; as it is the sole link be- 
tween the Tacifie Coast and the Great Interior Basin, 
over which the immense Overland travel must 
pass, and the 


Principal Portion of the Main Stem 


Line between the Two Oceans, 


Its line extends from Sacramento, on the tidal waters of 
the Pacific, eastward across the richest and most populous 
parts of California, Nevada and Utah, contiguous to all the 
great Mining Regions of the Far West, and will mect and 
connect with the roads now building east of the Rocky 
Mountains. About 100 miles are now built, equipped and 
in running operation to the. summit of the Slerra Nevada. 
Within a few days 35 miles, now graded, will be added, and 
the track carried entirely across the mountains to a point in 
the Great Salt Lake Valley, whence further progress will be 
easy and rapid. Iron, materials, and equipment, are ready at 
hand for 300 miles of road, and 10,000 men are employed 
in the construction. 

The local business upon the completed portion surpasses 
all previous estimate. The figures for the quarter ending 
August 31, are as follows, in gold: 


Gross OPERATING Nrer 
EARNINGS, EXPENSES, EARNINGS, 
$487,579.64 $86,548.47 $401,031.17 


or at the rate of about two millions per annum, of which 
more than three-fourths are net profit, on less than 100 miles 
worked, This is upon the actual, legitimate traffic of the 
road, with its terminus in the mountains, and with only the 
normal ratio of government transportation, and is exclusive 
of the materials carried for the further extension of the road. 

The Company’s interest liabilities during the same period 
were less than $125,000. 

Add to this an ever-expanding through traffic, and the pro- 
portions of the future business become immense, 

The Company are authorized to continue their line east- 
ward until it shall meet and connect with the roads now 
building east of the Rocky Mountain ranges. Assuming 
that they will build and control half the entire distance be- 
tween San Francisco and the Missouri River, as now seems 
probable, the United States will have invested in the com- 
pletion of 865 miles $28,592,000, or at the average of 
$35,000 per mile—not including an absolute grant of 
10,000,000 acres of the Public lands. By becoming a 
joint investor in the magnificent enterprise, and by waving 
its first lien in favor of the First Mortgage Bond holders, 
THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT, IN EFFECT, INVITES THE CO- 
OPERATION OF PRIVATE CAPITALISTS, and has carefully 
guarded their intcrests against all ordinary contingencies. 





The Company offer for sale, through us, their 
First Mortgage Thirty-Year Six Per 


Cent. Coupon Bonds, 
Principal and Interest Payable in Gold Coin, 


in New York city. They are in sums of $1,000 each, with 
semi-annual gold coupons attached, and are selling for the 
present at 95 per cent. and accrued interest from July Ist 
added, in currency, at which rate they yield nearly 


Nine Per Cent. Upon the Investment. 


These Bonds, authorized by Act of Congress, are issued 
only as the work progresses, and to the same amount only 
as the Bonds granted by the Government; and represent in 
all cases the first lien upon a completed, equipped, and pro- 
ductive railroad, in which have been invested Government 
subsidies, stock subscriptions, donations, surplus earnings, 
etc., and which is worth more than three times the amount 
of First Mortgage Bonds which can be issued upon It, 

The Central Pacific First Mortgage Bonds have all the 
assurances, sanctions and guaranties of the Pacific Railroad 
Acts of Congress, and have, in addition, several noticeable 
advantages over all other classes of railroad bonds, 


First—They area first lien upon altogether the most vital 
and valuable portion of the through line, 

Second—Beside the fullest benefit of the Government subsidy, 
——_ is a subordinate lien, the road receives the 

enefit of a large donation from California. 
mira—Paly half the whole cost of grading 800 miles east- 
f San_ Francisco is concentrated upon the 150 

miles now about completed, 

Fourth—A local business already Yistting three-fold the 
— —— liabilities, with advantageous rates 

ayable on. 

Fifth— he pected as well as the interestof its Bonds is 

payable in coin, upon a legally binding agreement, 


Having carefully investigated the resour¢es, progress and 
prospects of the road, and the management of the Company's 
affairs, we cordially recommend these Bonds to Trustees, 
Executors, Institutions and others as an eminently sound, 
reliable and remunerative form of permanent investment, 


Conversions of Government Securities 


INTO 


CENTRAL PACIFIC 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


now realize for the holders from 


Twelve to Eighteen Per Cent. Advantage, 


WITH THE SAME RATE OF INTEREST. 


The exchange is effected at the following rates to-day, 
from day toa 9th), subject, of course, to slig t fluctuations 
om ay today. We receive in exchange 
Sixes, 1861, coupon, and pay difference. socccocee GIB AD 
v. & Five-' ['wenties, 1862, coupon, and pay difference, 180.49 
Five-Twenties, 1864, coupon, and pay difference, 4 
120,99 


U. 8. Five-Twenties, 1865, coupon, and pay difference. 
Five-Twenties, 1865, (new), coupon, and pay dif- 
120.99 
38.49 
4 
U. S. Seven-Thirties, (8d series), aud pay difference,. 122.19 
on each one thousand, 


LETENCC...00.0000000 eos 
For sale by Banks and Bankers generally, of whom dé- 
scriptive Pamphlets and Maps can be obtained, and by 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS 
And Dealers in Government Securities, 












U. 8. Ten. Forties, ‘coupon, and pay difference... 
U. §, Seven-Thirties, (2d series), and pay difference. . 


AND 


Financial Agents of the C. P, RB. B. Co., 
No. 5 Nassau St., N. ¥. 





ERALD OF HEALTH, 

This Magazine has met with a great success during 
1867. Those who subscribe for this Journal for 1868, NOW, 
shall get the Oct., Nov., and Dec. Nos. of 1867 free. A Wheel- 
er & Wilson Sewing Machine premium for 80 subscribers, 
$60. Those who have never seen this Magazine can have it 
three months on trial for 30 cents—$2 a year; 20 centsa 
number. MILLER, WOOD & CO.,, 

No. 15 Laight-st., New York. 


Rural Improvements, 


Robert Morris Copeland, author of Country Life, furnishes 
plans and advice for laying out or aoe gp public or pri- 
vate grounds. Refers to Jolin M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, 

oston; Francis G. Shaw, New York; Rufas Waterman, 
Providence, R. I. Office, 40 Barristers’ "Hall, Boston, Mass. 








FRANKLIN 


BRICK MACHINE. 


Justly celebrated for perfect simplicity, gosto sree h, and 
immense compressing power, 18 GUARANT 1 eight 
men and two horses, to orhour. 3.1 the Hise youd [a 8,000 
to 8,500 elegant bricks per hour. J. ICK, Fiptater, 
No. 71 Broadway, New York, Room 


FEED CUTTERS.—Gale’s ae Strip is the 
cheapest and best, Cuts Hay, Sew, or Stalks. Suita- 
ble for one horse or a hundred, oo to be paid for tll tried), 

Agents wanted. Bend for Circulars te PEEKSKILL PLOW 
WORKS, Poekskill, N. Y. 
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A NEW BOOK. 


THE GRAPE VINE. 





Br FREDERICK MOHR, 
DOCTOR.OF PHILOSOPHY AND MEDICINE. 


Translated from the German, and accompanied with 
Hints on the Propagation and General Treat- 
ment of American Varieties. 


By HORTICOLA. 


This work is mainly devoted tothe most elementary 
matters. It explains the structure and mode of growth 
of the vine so clearly that no intelligent person who reads 
it need bein doubt what to do with his vines. It has 
been well translated, and a chapter on the propagation of 
American varieties has been substituted for the original 
one on multiplying the European grape. As anatomy is 
the foundation of surgery, so is a knowledge of the struc- 
ture of the vine to the vine dresser. In both cases it is 
as important to know when and where to cut, and how. 


CONTENTS. 


Development and Structure of the 
Grape Vine. 

The Node; The Branch ; Reasons 
for Pruning ; Pruning. 

Training on Trellises; Treatment 
in Summer; Plantations. 

Vines Trained along the Garden 
Walk. 

Trellises on Walls; Tree Trellises. 


Vines Trained’ to Trellises; Bron- 
ner’s Method. 

Time Required for Covering a 
Trellis. 

Manuring the Vine; Age of Vinec- 


yard. 

The Rising Sap in the Vine; The 
Grape Disease. 

Treatment of Vines Injured by 
Frost. 

Implements; Proper Time to Per- 
form Work on the Vine. 

Constituents of the Vine and their 
Distribution. 

Propagation of the Vine: By Lay- 
ers ; By Cuttings; By Grafting; By Inarching; By 
Seeds. 

Hybridization. 


American Varicties—General Man- 
agement; Planting; Pruning ; Pinching ; Covering 
in Fall. 


SENT POST-PAID. - - - - PRICE, $1.00. 


ORANCE JUDD & Co., 
+ 245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


A NEW WORK. 
SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST. 











By ANDREW 8S. FULLER, 
PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST, RIDGEWOOD, BERGEN CO., N. J. 


A new work, and the only one devoted to Small Fruits. 


Special treatises of this kind have the advantage that the 


author can more thoroughly discuss his subject, and ge 
into greater detail, than in a work embracing both large 
and small fruits. The work covers the whole ground of 


Propagation, Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. 


ConTENTS: INTRODUCTION—I. BarBerry—II. StRAaw- 
BERRY—III. Raspperry—IV. BuackBerry—V. Dwarr 
Cuerry--VI. CurRANT—VII. GoosEBERRY—VIII. Cor- 
NELIAN CHERRY—IX. CRANBERRY—X. HUCKLEBERRY— 
XI. SmereRDIA—XII. PREPARATION FOR GATHERING 


Frvirt. 


enemies, as he has given his opinion about varietics 
without reserve. On the other hand it will the more 
strongly endear him to all true lovers of herticulture, as 
these wish to have the merits of fruit given without refer- 
ence to the persons who introduce them. 

While very full on all the small fruits, the Currants and 


Raspberries have been more carefully elaborated than 








ever before, and in this important part of his book, the 
anthor has had the invaluable counsel of Charles 
Downing. Thechapteron gathering and packing fruit 
is a valuable one, and in it are figured all the baskets 
and boxes now in common use. The book is very finely 
and thoroughly illustrated, and makes an admirable 


companion to his Grape Culturist. 
SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50 


NEW YORK: 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 BROADWAY and 41 PARK ROW. 





We predict that this work will bring Mr. Fuller many | 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 
AND 


DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 





ENGINEER OF THE DRAINAGE OF CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK. 


| Illustrated. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
LAND TO BE DRAINED AND THE 


REASONS WHY.—Indications of the need of draining.— 
Sources of water.—Objections to too much water.—Wet 
sub-soil. 


HOW DRAINS ACT AND HOW 


THEY AFFECT THE SOIL.—Characteristics of well laid 
tile drain.—Surface-water and rain water beneficial, 
springs and soakage water injurious.—Cracking of stiff 
clays.—Evaporation and filtration.—Rain fall.—Evapor- 
ation.—Temperature. — Droaght.— Porosity or mellow- 
ness.—Chemiical action in the soil. 


HOW TO GO TO WORK TO LAY 


| OUT A SYSTEM OF DRAINS.—Amateur draining. — 

Maps.—Levelling instruments.—Outlets and location of 
draias.—Main drains.—Spring water. — Fall. — Tiles — 
Depth and distance apart.—Direction of laterals.—Col- 
lars.—Discharge of water from drains. 


/HOW TO MAKE THE DRAINS.— 


Tools.—Marking the lines.—Water courses.—Outlet.— 
Silt Basins.—Opening the ditches.—Grading.—Tile laying. 
—Connections,—Covering the tile and filling in.—Collect- 
ing the water of springs.—Amending the map, 


HOW TO TAKE CARE OF DRAINS 


AND DRAINED CAE et | obstructions.—Mis- 
take of substituting large tiles fo! all ones which have 
become obstructed.—Heavy lands should not be tram: 
pled while wet, 


| WHAT DRAINING COSTS. 


Draining, expensive work.—Their permanence and last- 
| ing effects.—Cheapness versus economy.—Details of cost. 
—(1. Engineering and Superintendence.—2. Digging the 
ditches,—3. Grading the bottoms.—4. Tile and tile laying. 
—5. Covering and filling.—6. Outlets and Silt Basins.) 


WILL IT PAY? 
Increased crops required to pay cost of draining. —(Corn, 
Wheat, Rye, Oats, Potatoes, Barley, Hay, Cotton, Tobac- 
co.)—Instances of profit.—Benefit of draining in facili- 
tating farm work. 


| HOW TO MAKE DRAINING TILES. 


| Materials.—Preparation of earths——Meulding tile ma- 
| chines.—Drying and rolling.—Burning.—Kilns.—General 
| arrangement of a tilery. 


'THE RECLAIMING OF 


| MARSHES.—Extent of marshes on the Atlantic Coast.— 
| The English Fens.—Harlaem Lake.—The exclusion of sea 
| water.—Removal of the causes of inundation from the 
| upland.—Removal of rain fall and water of filtration.— 





SALT 


Embankments,—Muskrats.—Rivers and Creeks—Outlet 
of drainage. 


MALARIAL DISEASES. 


Fever and Ague.—Nenralgia.—Vicinity of New York,— 
Dr. Bartlett on Periodical Fever.—Dr, Metcalf'’s Report 
to U. 8. Sanitary Commission.—La Roche on the effects 
of Malarial Fever.—Dr. Salisbury on the “Cause of Ma- 
larial Fevers."—English experienee.—Reports to the 
British Parliament.—Cause of Malaria removed by 
draining. 


HOUSE AND TOWN DRAINAGE. 


Sewerage.—The use of pipes.—The new outfall sewers in 
London.—The use of steam pumps to secure outlets.— 
Utilization of sewage matters in agriculture.—Effects of 
imperfect house drainage on health.~Typhoid fever.— 
The Westminster fever in London.—Fpidemic at the 
Maplewood Young Ladies Institute in Pittsfield, Mass.— 
Lambeth Square, London.—Back drainage,—Water sup- 
ply.—General Board of Health, (England). 





SENT POST-PAID. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


PRICE, $1.50. 
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Advertisements, to be sureof insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month. 


PDO WAI AR RAAF ea 
TERMS-— (cash before insertion): 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Open Pages—G2 per line. 
Business Notices—$2.50 per line of space, each insertion, 




















The Best Advertising Paper 
in the U. 8, is 
THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 


Tne New York Trrsvune has the largest circulation of 
any Newspaper, among the Intelligent Agricultural, Horti- 
cultural, Stock Raising, Wool Growing, and Implement 
using Classes, 

All who want toscll Lands, Farms, Machinery, 
Inventions, Treés, Plants, Seeds, Tools, Books, 
or anything that contributes to the happiness, comfort, or 
enjoyment of the great Agricultural and Manufacturing 
Public, from Maine to California, will do well to advertise 
in Taz New York TRIBUNE, 


TERMS OF ADVERTISINC : 








SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 25 cents a line. 
TREES AND SMALL FRUITS A 
RUMSOM NURSERIES. 
A. HANCE & SON, 
VINES, (layers), for sale. $150 per 1000. Terms cash 
Illinois. 


DAILY TRIBUNE, 25 cents a line. 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE, $1.50 a line, 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
Perc 
SPECIALTY. 
Send for Cirenlars, 
Red Bank, Monmouth Co., N. J. 
} TORTON’S VIRGINIA SEEDLING GRAPE 
in advance, or collected by Express on delivery. 
GEORGE NESTEL, Mascoutah, St. Clair Co., 
THU .) rg’ u if TAY 
UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 
THE 





AWERS 





Cannot be surpassed or equaled by any other Wringer for 
durability, till the expiration of the patent for the “COG 
WHEEL REGULATOR” or “STOP-GEAR.” No other 
Wringer is licensed under this Patent. It being now uni- 
versally conceded that Cogs are necessary to prevent the 
Rolls from being broken or torn loose, many attempts have 
been made to get a Cog-Wheel arrangement which shall 
equal the UNIVERSAL, and yet avoid the “Stop-Gear” 
patent, but without success, 





Many who sell the UNIVERSAL WRINGER keep also the 


DOTY 
WASHING 
MACHINE, 


which. though but 
recently introduced, 
is really as great a 
Lanor and CLotTnes 
SAVER as the Wring- 
® cr, and is destined to 
/ win public favor and 
patronage every- 
where. 

It washes perfectly, 
without wearing or 
rubbing the clothes 
at all. 

Those keeping the 
= Wringer for. sale, 
— wwe wN-GOK Can order the Washer 
for customers, if they have not got a supply on hand. On 
receipt of the Retail price, from places where no one is sell- 
ing, we Will send either or both machines from New York. 

Prices—Family Washer, $14.. No. 14 Wringer, $10. No. 
2 Wringer, $8.50. 

A supply of the Wringers and Washers is always kept on 
hand in Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Janesville and St, 
Louis, boxed ready for shipment, at about New York prices. 

Large profits are made selling these machines. 

Circulars, giving Wholesale and Retail prices, sent free. 

t#- These Machines are adopted by the American 
Agricuiturist as Premiums, and endorsed by its Editors as 
the best in market—for recommendations see back numbers. 

R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
No. 32 Cortlandt-st,, New York. 
(Opposite Merchant's Hotel.) 











Bliss? Seed and Horticultural Warehouse. 


B. K. BLISS & SON, 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


(Old Office of American Agriculturist,) 


231 Main 


— + 


Also, 


The Subscriber is happy to inform his patrons and the 
public generally, that, in order to better accommodate his 
numerous customers in New York and vicinity, as well as 
his rapidly increasing trade in other sections of the country, 
he has formed a business connection with his son, 8. B. 
BLISS, under the above-named firm, and leased the well- 
known premises of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 41 
Park Row, New York, where it is their intention to keep 
a well assorted stock of the various articles required by the 
Farmer, Gardener, and Amateur Cultivator. 
Among these may be found every desirable variety of 
Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, Dutch Bal- 
bous Roots, Summer Flowering Bulbs, Hardy 
and Exotic Grape Vines, Small Fruits, Roses, 
and Flowering Plants, both for the Conservatory 
and Flower Garden, Agricultural and Horti- 


Fertilizers, and other 


cultural Implements, 
requisites for the Farm and Garden. 


The Seed Department will receive that special attention 
which its importance demands. Every effort will be made 
to sustain the favorable reputation which his seeds have 
elready acquired wherever they have been introduced. 
With an experience of upwards of Twenty Years in the bus- 
iness, and possessing unrivaled facilities for procuring both 


Foreign snd Home-grown Seeds, ha feels no hesitation in 


Street, 


Springfield, Mass. 


——t @ ae > 


| guaranteeing perfect satisfaction to those who may favor 
them with their orders. 

He would take this opportunity to return his sincere 

thanks to his friends for their liberal patronage, and re- 

| spectfully solicits 2 continuance of the same for tle New 


| Firm, B. K. BLISS. 


OUR NEW 
Catalogue of Dutch Bulbous Roots, 


beautifully Illustrated, with special directions for the culture 


of each variety therein enumerated, is now ready, and will 


| be mailed, post-paid, to all applicants enclosing 10 cents, 


OUR CELEBRATED 


Seed Catalogue and Guide to the Flower 
and Kitchen Garden, 


Containing One Hundred and twenty-five pages of closely 
printed matter, beautifully illustrated with upwards of One 
Hundred Engravings, anda Descriptive List of upwards of 

Two Thousand varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 

with special directions for their culture, will be mailed to all 
Orders may be addressed to 


applicants enclosing 25 cents, 
4i Park Row, 
Or, 231 Main-st., Springfield, Mass. 
B. KK. BLISS & SON. 


New York, 








oe ECONOMY ! 
A FIRST-RATE COOK BOOK. 
WHAT TO DO WITH THE COLD MUTTON. 


A BOOK OF RECHAUFFE'S. 


Containing nearly 400 practical receipts for plain dishes of 
all kinds. Soups, Fish, Beef, Poultry, Game, Salads, Pud- 
dings, Pastry, Cake, Pickles, etc. The great feature of the 
book is that it suggests very many ways of re-cooking 
cold meats, other than as the inevitable hash. 

Send us si and you wil} get a copy neatly bound in cloth 
by return ma ostage paid. 

‘ 7 Posse PJ. HUNTINGTON & CO., 

459 Broome-st., New York, 


Get up Clubs 


AND 


BUY VINES CHEAP. 


Almost any man will join with his neighbors in buying a 
few choice grape vines. 





For $5.00 
I will send by mail, post-paid, 
5 Iona Vines, 5 Concord Vines, 
5 Hartford Prolific Vines, 
and one of each kind to the party getting up the Club. 


For $10.00 
I will send by mail, post-paid, 
10 Iona Vines, 10 Concord Vines, 
10 Hartford Prolific Vines, 

and three of each kind to the party getting up the Club. 
All the above will be No. 1 vines, from my well-known 

stock, Orders filled in rotation as received. Address 
GEORGE E. MEISSNER, Richmond, Staten Island, N.Y. 


New York College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
Incorporated 1857. 


179 Lexington Avenue. Session 1867-8. 


The regular course of Lectures in this Institution will 
commence the first week in October, ’67, and continue until 
the latter part of February. 1868, 

Professors (Emeritus) J. BusTEED, M.D., Histology ; L. D. 
Mason, M.D., Physiology ; Fanevir D. Wetsse. M.D.. Surgi- 
cal Pathology: SAMUEL R. PERRY, M. D., Chemistry, Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics; A. T. LrauTarp, M. D., V.S., 
Comparative Anatomy and Operative Surgery; A. LARGE, 
M.D., M.R.C., V.S.L., Theory and Practice of Medicine 
of the Horse and other Domestic Animals. Address for 

articulars, Dr. J. BUSTEED, President of Faculty, 149 
Pexington Ave.; A, T. LravtTarp, M. D., V.S., Registrar. 


COTTACE HILL SEMINARY, 
PCUGHKEEFPSIF, N. Y.—An English and French School 
for Young Ladies. Very select, delightfully situated, and 
affording unusual advantages for a solid and elegant cdu- 
cation, “For an a address, early, the 











W. GEORGE T. RIDER, A. M., Reetor. 


~ NOTICE. 


Our Strawberry Catalogue of 16 pages, for 
fall of 1867, contains instructions for the selection of varie- 
ties. Gives their sexual character—a full description, and 
illustration, of 


JUCUNDA—Our No. 700, 


greatly the most valuable of all our Strawberries, Also, of 
Fillmere, next in value, and all other desirable kinds, Com- 
plete Lists of Early, Medium, and Late varieties, both for 
family and market purposes—our favorites—prices of plants 
grown in pots and otherwise, by mail or expyess. 


OUR SMALL FRUIT CATALOGUE 


of 24 pages, for fall of 1867, contains descriptions of the lead- 
ing varieties of Grapes, Raspberries, Blackberries, Goose- 
berrics, Currants, &c. Considerations which should influ- 
ence in the selection of varieties, Complete lists of the most 
| desirable kinds, Illustrations of Hornet Raspberry ; Ives’ 
| Grape; White Grape, and Cherry Currant, Complete assort- 
ments of SMALL FRUITS by mail. Mr. Bateham’s Cireu- 
lar, &c. 

| 

OUR ORDER LIST 

| for 1867, contains the plainest instructions for making out an 
| order. It will be found a great convenience, and guard 
against mistakes, Both Catalogues, with Order List, and 
directed envelope, will be sent to all applicants enclosing 
10 cents, 





J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Choice Fruits for the Garden, 
A splendid stock of Standard and Dwarf Trees, 
Grapes, Small Fruits, &c. Send for our 
AMATEUR'’S PRICE LIST, 
g jal inducements to planters. 
a EDW'D. J. EVANS & CO., 
Central Nurseries, York, Pa, 


500,000 GRAPE VINES. 


jor layers, 1 and 2 years old, mostly Concord, Hart- 
[eee eer ortan’s Virginia, Delaware, Ives, and oth- 
ers, ch than anywhere else, for sale. Also, Noses, Cur- 
rants, Rhubarb and Raspberry Plants, very cheap. Send 
stamp for Catalogue and ys on Grape Culture, to 
Br. H. SCHROEDER, Bloewmington, IMineia. 
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CROSS MAN “BRO THERS 


& co MPANY, 


Manufacturers of Fire Brick, Glazed Drain Pipe, Land Tile, &c. 
DEALERS IN FIRE CLAY, FIRE SAND AND KAOLIN, 


On Raritan River, 2 1-2 Miles 2bove Perth Amboy, Woodbridge, N. J. 


We invite public attention to an enterprise having for its 
object a combination of practical, successful, business oper- 
ations, and valuable inventions; the working of which will 
have a tendency to revolutionize present systems of drain- 
aze, greatly diminish its cost, and increase its efficiency by 
being done in a SUPERIOR MANNER; add to the 
prosperity, profits, and certainty of agricultural operations, 
and by thus increasing the National Wealth in Agricultural 
Products, the prosperity of all other interests and business 
of the country will be promoted and insured; the volume 
and cash value of our National Exports will be increased, 
and tend to avert those monetary crises that succeed poor 
crops, and consequent diminished cash value of our exports 
and over trading on credit principles, 

In our Brick-making business we found and secured a worn- 
out farm containing inexhaustible quantities of common 
brick, Drain TiLe, Pipe and Fire Brick Clay, that make 
goods of such Superior quality as the clays of Woodbridge, 
N.J. are celebrated for. These different kinds of valuable 
Woodbridge Clays overlie and successively develop each 
other. They lie accessible and exposed above the level of 
our Railroad, and reach almost to the surface of the ground, 

They are connected with Factory, Ship Channel, and ex- 
cellent shipping facilities, by a Railroad of about 38,990 feet, 
with a slight down grade tothe river. It is acombination of 
natural and artificial advantages for manufacturing superior 
goods of vitalimportance to the country, and for exhibiting 
our valuable machinery for sale in practical, profitable 
working operation, that is not known to exist in any other 
locality. 

The machinery that is of such importance to the agricul- 
tural and other interests of the country consists in part of 
the inventions of Mr. Geo. S. Tiffany. They are the only 
machines known that take unprepared clay from the bank, 
grind it to plasticity, and drive it out at any desired rate of 
speed—not as simple mud—)ut in continuous streams of very 
dense, strong, and polished round tile, that are only equaled 
in smoothness by the Glass Tile of Holland. They are pre- 
cisely the goods that every intelligent and scientific Drainer 
in the country will have whenever obtainable. They are 
manufactured stiff enough to wheel direct from the machine, 
the only hand labor required being to shovel clay, handle 
and wheel away the ready made tile, to be dried and burned, 
&c,&c We counted 48 ready made polished tile issuing 
per minute, in a continuous stream from the machine of 
Sword Bros., in Michigan. The different strata in our clay 
hills that can thus be rapidly made into valuable and supe- 
rior goods by our combination of water and rail transport- 
ation and valuable machinery, were formerly thrown away 
to get the more valuable clays beneath. 

Another invention of great importance to this Company 
and to the country is the Patent of Mr. Henry C, Ingraham, 
It is probably the first eficient, practical, economical, light 
draft Ditching Machine ever invented and practically used. 
With such little work as it has already done, under great 
disadvantages, and with limited means to develop it, we 
already have practical proof that it will, with a sinzle team 
of horses, dig from 4 of amile to \ mile, 2 to3 feet deep, 
of Ditch per day, with the bottom of the Ditch hardened, 
graded,and shaped, to precisely fit round tile, in a manner 
Jar superior to hand labor. It is self-adjustable and self- 
grading. By driving it a few times across the roughest 
plowed ground, the bottom of the Ditch becomes smooth 
and graded, with no loose dirtleit in the Ditch. The dirt is 
deposited on each side in the smallest possible quantities, 
because the Ditch is cut precisely of uniform width, with- 
out waste by irregularities in digging. The operator rides 
asin a Mowing Machine, and it is believed to be of greater 
value to the country to increase Agricultural Products than 
Mowing Machines, or any other implement, areto secure the 
crops after being produced. It is difficult to estimate the 
value of a maclune by which farmers can now drive teams 
and thoroughly perform the hitherto disagreeable, expen- 
sive, and slow, work of Ditching, 

This Company fs as-yet composed exclusively of the work- 
ing men and iuventorsthat have developed this combination 
of business and advantages. The business will be managed 
by them, and their production will be still improved and de- 
veloped to a higher standard of perfection, and kept in ad- 
vances of the times, if the Inventors now comprising the 
Company should live. These Inventors are young men of 
integrity, and have not yet attained their proper positions 
in life, 

The Company is not absolutely organized, but it is under 
consideration to name it the CROSSMAN CLAY AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, and to be formed of the 
following Officers: 

JACOB R. CROSSMAN, President. 
GEORGE 8. TIFFANY, Treasurer, 
TRUSTEES. 
JACOB R. CROSSMAN. 
ALONZO G. CROSSMAN, 
HENRY C. INGRAHAM. 

The Company now possess and are working yards that can 
produce from two million to five million brick per year. 
We enclose estimates of what is new being done by Sword's 


! Brick Machine. 


} found true of many localities. 


4 





It made 52 Brick per minute while we stood 
by and timed it by watch. 
EXUILIT OF ONE WEER'’S WORK. 
Though we can, with ease, with the same number of men, 
make 130,000 in Six Days of ten hours, we here state the 
average Week's Work at 150,000. 





COST. 
2 men at the clay Damk.....cccccccccccccsccsecs isiecseul $27.00 
2 men on the platform feeding the Machine 
1 man taking off brick from the Machine....... 
2 men, (or three boys,) wheeling.............++- 
1 man helping unload barrows in yard...............6..- 
RRO cho cchavepaGaskeorssasnscseuscsenoecheseenseessoe A 
€ getters.........00 eeccerccocccecsocecccs bebaebeenendéasaces’ 60.00 





3 burner 
150 bushels nut coal, for engine,.. 
Sy I I in on oc pwadsicnkadas deem bamaaie 
1,350 bushels Coke and Coal, to burn a kiln of 150,000 





- 121.50 





-- 3.50 
+ 225.00 

Manager of yard, and contingent expenses.............. 50.00 
$657.00 

PROFIT. 
150,000 brick at $12 per 1,000................ 
Deduct cost of making 
Net profit of yard for one week..... ee ee sere 1,143.00 


Admitting what every one knows cannot possibly occur, 
that brick fall to half present prices, and wages remain as 
high as at present, still, a Machine in a brick market, is a 
fortune. 

The above estimates of cost are much higher than will be 
They are above the actual 
working expenses of our own yard, but we wish to be entire- 


| ly on the safe side! 


The clay that is now made into common brick, can, by the 
Tiffany Tile Machine, ve rapidly made into superior Tile, for 


| -* great demand exists at the following prices: 


| the winter, 


¢ inch, without bands, ou ae 1s inch, with bands, $23. 
2 Sy | 28, 
3 ” 3 ee” SIRES 3 . a6 - 45. 
4 “ “ NM «Hewes poet “ “ “ 56 


To show the comparative cost of Brick and Tile made 
from the same clays, we extract from the work by Geo. E. 
Waring, entitled ‘ Draining for Profit and Health,” page 
188, as follows: 


“The Cost of Tiles.—It would be impossible, at any 
time, to say what should be the precise cost of tiles in a giv- 
en locality, without knowing the prices of labor and fuel; 
and in the present unsettled condition of the currency, any 
estimate would necessarily be of little value. Mr. Parker 
estimated tlhe cost of inch pipesin England at 6s., (about 
$1.50) per thousand, when made on the estate where they 
were to be used, by a process similar to that described here. 
in. Probably they could at no time have been made for less 
than twice that cost in the United States,—and they would 
now cost much more; though if the clay is dug out in the 
fall, when the regularly employed farm hands are short of 
work, and if the same men can cut and haul the wood during 
he hands hired especially for the tile making, 
during the summer season, (two men and two or three boys,) 
cannot, even at present rates of wages, bring the cost of the 


tiles to nearly the market prices. If there he only temporary 


| bricks. 





‘ 


use for the machinery, it may be sold, when no longer need- 
ed, for a good percentage of its original cost, as, from the 
slow movement to which it is subjected, it is not much worn 
by its work. 

“There is no reason why tiles should cost more to make than 
A common brick contains clay enough to make four 
or five 1\-inch tiles, and it will require about the same 
amount of fuel to burn this clay in one form as in the other. 
This advantage in favor of tiles is in a measure offset by the 
greater cost of handling them, and the greater liability to 
breakage.” 

It will readily be seen there is room for immense profite 
in Tile manufactures by our combination and application 
of machinery, even at a large reduction in the price of tile. 

Orders for Ditching and Tile Making Machines are solic- 
ited, and their satisfactory working will be guaranteed by 
our Company. 

It is proposed to raise $50,000 Cash Working Capital to de- 
velop and extend our enterprise. To do so, the property 
and business of the Company will be represented by shares 
of $50 each. One Thousand such shares are now offered to 
capitalists and consumers, with the firm belief as practical 
men that no enterprise in this country holds out equal in- 
ducements for investment. Inventories, full explanations, 
and satisfactory references, will be furnished applicants by 
addressing or calling on 


CROSSMAN BROTHERS, 
Weodbridge, N. J. 











Three Months for Nothing, 
THE METHODIST, 


A First-Class Religious Newspaper. 
VIIIth Volume Commences Jan. Ist, 


1868. 


NOW is the time to subscribe, as by doing so you will get 
the paper for the remainder of this year For Nothing. 


THE METHODIST 


ge Weekly Newspaper, now in its eighth year 
of lunwiy &, -pessful publication, It is Religious and Liter- 
ary ; Independent, Fiaternal, Loyal, and Progressive. 


is an eigt 


As a Family Paper itis unsurpassed. It commands some 


of the best Literary ability of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and of other Christian Denominations, and is largely pat- 
ronized by all classes of Christians, as a Family paper. 
It is Edited, as heretofore, by 
REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D. 
Amisted by the following able Editorial Contributors: 
REV. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D. 
REV. JOHN McCLINTOCK, D.D. LL D. 
REV. B. H. NADAL, D.D. 
REV. H. B. RIDGAWAY, 
PROF. A. J. SCHEM. 


Sermons by 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
every Fortnight. 
Also, Sermons from 
Eminent Methodist Pulpit Orators, 
Among whom are the 
Bishops of The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 


Other experienced writers contribute to the various spe- 
cial departinents, rendering it one of the most original, thor- 
ough, and comprehensive religious periodicals of the day. 


and 


In typographical appearance THe Metuoprst is unri- 
yaled, being printed on good paper, with the best of ink, 
from the clearest of type. 

It has a valuable Correspondence, both Domestic and 
Foreign; a fresh Story every week for the Children ; a Fi- 
nancial, Commercial, Mercantile, and Agricultural Depart- 
ment; a valuable Religious and Secular News’ Summary 
brought up to the hour of going to press. 

Altogether, as a Religious and literary Weekly Newspa- 
per, THe Mernoptist has been pronounced, by disinterested 
judges, to be without a superior in point of talent, beauty, 
and punctuality, Its visits to any family will pay back its 
price, to every careful reader. a hundred fold. 


Terms to Mail Subscribers, Two Dol- 
lars and Fifty Cents per Year, in Ad- 
vance; to all Ministers, for their own 
Subscription, Two Dollars. 

Postage prepaid at the Post-oflice where received, Twenty 
Twenty Cents must be added by Canada 
subscribers, to Fifty Cents additional 
if served by Carrier in New York City. 

Any one sending THREE SUBSCRIBERS and $7.50, will re- 


Cents per year. 


prepay postage, 


ceive a Fourth copy free for one year. 
Subscriptions received at any time during the year. 
Liberal Premiums and Commissions to persons getting up 
Clubs. Send for Premium Circular. 
Specimen copies sent free on application. 


0 THE METHODIST, 


114 Nassau Street, 


New York. 
H. W. DOUCLAS, 
Publishing Agent. 


25,000 Norway Maple, 3 to 15 Feet. 


5,000 Horse Chestnut, : Je. 8 to 10 feet. 
1,000 Tulip Trees, : - 8 to 15 feet. 
1,000 Magnolia ‘Acuminata, - 3 to 10 feet. 
Also, a general Nursery bey 2 at extremely low rates, 
. LEWIS, Willimantic, Conn, 


pAvison’s THORNLESS BLACK RASPBER- 
2¥ plants for sale. Send for Circular. JOHN W. 
HOAG, Waterford, Camden Co., N. J. 
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THE CHURCH UNION. - Important Music & School Books 


or 


“The Freest Organ of Thought 
in the World.” 


Owing to the unprecedented reception 
of this paper, it has been enlarged to doub- 
le its original size, and is now the largest, 
best, and most liberal, as well as cheapest, 
family newspaper in the world. 


It is the Organ of No Sect, 


but will aim to represent every branch 
of the Church of Christ, as well as every 
society organized for the purpose of 
Evangelizing the world. 


It is Trinitarian in Creed, 


but favors free discussions of all subjects 
not already settled by the universal con- 
It will 
oppose Ritualism and Infidelity, and ad- 


sent of the Church in all ages. 


vocate a free pulpit for Christ’s ministers 
and a free communion table for all the 


Lord’s people. 


It will favor universal suffrage and 
equal rights 


to every man and woman of whatsoever 
nationality, and will oppose all human 
instruments contrived by men for the en- 


slavement of the consciences of men. 


It will publish a sermon by Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher every Monday 

at 12 o’clock. This sermon is not copy- 

righted, nor does it come under the eye 

of Mr. Beecher before publication, and 

will be a faithful report of the utterances 


of the Great Preacher of Freedom. 


Writers and editors of every branch of 
the Church are engaged on this paper. 
Terms $2.50; $1.00 — 
TO AGENTS FOR EVERY SUB- 
SCRIBER. 


The usual premiums of sewing-ma- 
chines, etc., will be offered. 


For SALE BY THE 
American News Company, for 5 Cts, 
Address 


C. ALBERTSON, Supt., 


103 Fulton St., N. Y. 








JUST PUBLISHED BY 


MASON BROTHERS, 


. 596 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE ANALYTICAL SCHOOL READERS.= 
First Reader, 28 cents; Second Reader, 50 cents; ‘Third Read- 
er, cents; Fourth Reader, 96 cents; Fifth header, $1.25; 
Sixth Reader, $1.60. By RICHARD EDWARDS, LL.D., 
President of the Illinois State Normal University, and J. 
RUSSELL WEBB, author of the Word Method. With el- 
egant illustrations by THOS. NAST. Fresh, new, practical 
books by practical men, embodying modern improvements. 
Teachers and pupils will like these books, Send for a Cir- 
cular with description and specimen pages, 

THE TEMPLE CHOIR.—A new collection of 
Church Musie for Choirs and Singing Schools. By Theo. F. 
Seward, assisted by Dr. Lowell Mason and Win. B. Bradbury. 
This is the first time these two most popular musical anthors 
in the country have been united inone book. THE TEMPLE 
CHOIR has a very fall Singing School Department. with 150 
Glees, Rounds, Part Songs, etc., over 500 tunes of all meters, 
a large number of Anthems, Set Pieces, etc., for special oc- 
casions, social use, etc.; and is altogether one of the most 
complete collections of music ever published. Price, $1.50 
each; $13.50 per dozen; $100 per hundred. A single copy 
will be sent for exam*nation to any teacher of music, or 
leader of a choir, post-paid, for one dollar, 

ANEW METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
by WILLIAM MASON and I. 8S. HOADLY, 240 pages, large 
quarto; illustrated. Price, $4.00. Very fuil,complete, pro- 
gressive, clear and comprehensible; embodying important 
mprovements in teaching, and having those minute direc- 
tions which the best teachers are accustomed to give orally, 
written ont in full, as far as possible, Retaining all that is 
valuable in previous methods, it embodies the improvements 
used by the best living teachers. 

APPLES OF GOLD _IN PICTURES OF SIL- 
VER.—A new book of Hymns and Tunes for Sunday 
Schools, by E. ROBERTS. It has the best of the old songs, 
with a rich variety of new hymns and tunes. An admirable 
book, which can hardly fail to commend itself to all. It has 
many new, beautiful songs, (about 300 hymns and 200 tunes) 
and none which are not in good taste. Price, in paper cov- 
ers, 30 cents, or $25 per hundred; in board covers, 35 cents, 
or $30 per hundred. A copy will be sent for examination to 
any person remitting 20 cents. Published by 

MASON BROTHERS, 596 Broadway, N. Y. 
MASON & HAMLIN, Boston. 


HANDSOME AND CHEAP. 


Globe Edition of Dickens’ Works, the cheap- 
est legible edition ever published. Large clear type, fine 
paper. illustrated by Darley & Gilbert. To be completed 

n 13 volumes, 8 of which are now ready, Price per yol- 
ume, in cloth, $1.50. 


Riverside Edition of Dickens’ Works. The 
very best library edition ever published, containing all 
the English and American Illustrations by Phiz, Cruik- 
shank, Darley, Gilbert, and others. To be completed in 
25 vols., crown 8yo, 6 of which are now ready. Price per 
volume, in cloth, $2.50. 


Household Edition of Dickens’ Works. An 
elegant library edition, now complete in 53 vols. Price 
per volume, in cloth, $1.25, the set complete in Crape 
cloth, price $66.25. 


Iliustrated Library Edition of Cooper’s 
Works. Illustrated by Darley, handsomely printed on 
fine paper. Complete in 32 vols., crown 8vo. Price in 
cloth per volume $3.00. In complete set of 32 vols., uni- 
form cloth $96. 


People’s Edition of Cooper’s Works. 
plete in $32 vols. Price per volume $1.75. 


Household Edition of Cooper’s Works. The 
cheapest edition published, Complete in 32 vols., ele- 
gantly bound in Crape cloth. Price per volume $1.35, or 
the complete set 82 vols., $40. 

Sent by mail on receipt of prices annexed. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 


459 Broomesst., New York. 


- ACTIVE AGENTS, 


Male and Female, wanted for permanent employment in 
selling the new and populer subscription book, the PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF HOUSEKEEPING; by Mr. and Mrs. Josepm 
LB. LyMaN. The latter is the well-known Prize Essayist in 
the Household Department of this Journal. 

This work was written to meet a want that the community 
has long felt, and the fidelity, thoroughness, and skill with 
which all the departments of housekeeping are taken 4 
and treated, have produced a most valuable work, For th 
reason it is the most rapidly selling book of the season. 

For terms and Circulars giving full description of the 
work, apply to GOODWIN & BETT 


Com- 





91 Asylum-st., Hartford, Conn. 


7 7\ S 
TO AGENTS. 
Experienced Book-Canvassers can now pre-engage terri- 
= = the best book of the year. A new National Work 
entitle 
The History of the Great Republic, 
from the Discovery of America to the present time, con- 
sidered from a Christian Stand-point. 
By JESSE ‘I. PECK, D.D. ” 
Address, with testimonials, BROUGHTON & WYMAN, 
13 Lible House, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


née Book forthe Million. “ THE YS IN BLUE; or, 








TI BO 
- HEROES OF THE RANK AND FILE.” By Mrs. A. H. Hoae, 


of the United States Sanitary Commission. It is not a His- 
tory of the War, or of any Campaign or General, but a full 
and gallant record of the sacrifice and sufferings of the Rank 
and File, who by their heroism conquered for us a glorious 
and honorable peace, 

E. b. TREAT & CU., Publishers, 654 Broadway, New York, 





Alt WORKS ON “THE WATER CURE,” 
with prices. Illustrated Catalogue sent on receipt of 
two stam vy Ss. R. WELLS. Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 








—— 


Grape Growing and Wine-Making, Lf George Husmann, 
A practical book by a practicalman. Price $1.50, post-paid. 
F. W. WOODWARD, Publisher, 
87 Park Row, New York, 





Nearly Ready for Delivery. 
WALLACE’S 


AMERICAN STUD BOOK, 


One Royal 8vo volume, 1,000 pages. 
Illustrated by 20 original Steel Portraits. Price $10. 
Published by W. A. TOWNSEND & ADAMS, 


481 Broome-st., New York, 
Agents Wanted. 
rt EEP COPIES OF ALL YOUR LETTERS in the 
PENN, LETTER BCOK. No copying press or water 
needed, ‘This valuable invention saves labor, time, and 
money; and isnot fora day only, but for all time. Local 
and General Agents wanted. Address Penn. Manufacturing 
Works, 702 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, Pa., Box 217. 








OOK AGENTS WANTED FOR ‘* THE 
AMERICAN CONFLICT.” 
Mansfield, Ohio, August 14, 1867, 

Messrs, O. D. Cask & Co.—GENTLEMEN :—Since my re- 
turn home I have read the 2d volume of Greeley’s “ Ameri- 
can Conflict.” It is not ny | n wonderful monument of the 
industry of the author, but it is admirably arranged—clear 
and very accurate—and as interesting as any history can 
be. On some mooted points, L have carefully compared it 
with official documents and find that Mr. Greeley tells the 
truth nity and distinctly. Il regard the work as altogether 
the best history of our remarkable struggle, and one that 
ought to be in every household in the United States, 

Iam very truly yours, JOHN SHERMAN. 

The undersigned have also just published an elegant edi- 
tion of “CRUDEN'S CONCORDANCE To THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES "—a work which every family needs, and 
which is selling very rapidly. 

For Circulars and full information, address 0. D, CASE & 
CO., Publishers, at Hartford, Conn., Cleveland, Ohio, or 
Detroit, Mich, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


SUPERB NATIONAL WORK. 
A Pictorial .History of the United States, 


By BENSON J. LOSSING. 


Now being issued in Serial form, and beautifully filius- 
trated by Steel Piates, from original designs by Stephens, and 
several hundred engravings on wood by Lossing & Barritt. 

It will be comprised in one volume of abont 800 pages. in 
the most perfect and elegant form, and at a moderate price. 
Every family and library should possess a copy. 

Agents Wanted in every Town. Send for a Cireular, 

T. BELKNAP & CO., 102 William st., New York. 








66 WV ORKS ON MAN.”—For New Illustrated 

Catalogue of best Books on Physiology, Annt- 
omy, Gymnastics, Dietetics, Physiognomy, Short-hand Wri- 
ting, Memory, Seli-Improvement, Phrenology and Entho)o- 
y,send two stamps to 8S. R. WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 
roadway, New York. Agents wanted. 


ME. DEMOREST’S MAMMOTH BULLETIN 

PLATE OF LADIES* FASHIONS, for the fall and 
winter of 1867-8, with 10 full size Cut Patterns of the princi- 
yal figures on the plate. Now Ready. Price $250. Also 
Mme. Demorest’s Bulletin Plate of Children’s Fashions, 
with 10 full size Patterns, either or both with full descrip- 
tions, mailed free on receipt of price, i < 

473 Broadway, New York. 








Games, all kinds, sample and Catalogue, - - 23 cents, 
hooks “ _™ _ bo - - 25 cents, 
bi sa - + 25 cenis, 


Photographs, L 
How to Train and Doctor Horses, 2 Books, - 80 cents. 
Sent post-paid. W. C, WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW VOLUME, ENLARGED.—With July 

the ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL com- 
menced the 46th yolume. Forty quarto pages, and 70 en- 
gravings of men, women, monkeys, gorillas; Ethnology, 
Physiognomy, Phrenology, Psychology. Adapted to Clergy- 
men, Lawyers, Physicians, Editors, Parents, Teachers, 
Artists, Business Men—indeed, everybody may read it with 
profit. Only 30 cents, or $3a year. Address 8. R. WELLS, 
No. 889 Broadway, New York. Sent six months for $1.50. 








Short-Hand without a Master, by which the 
art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Speeches, Trials, 
ete., may be attained in a few hours. Fifty-fourth edition, 
WITH SUPPLEMENT. Price 25 cents. Send orders to 

O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassan-st., New York. 


‘ 4—SEND FOR CATA- 
CARPENTERS. jAOVs of New and 
Practical Architectural Works, enclosing stamp. 

A. J. BICKNELL, Publisher, TROY, N. Y. 


GOOD THING: Send Two Stamps for 

Illustrated Catalogue of Works on Physiognomy, Pho- 
nography, Gymnastics, Anatomy, Dietetics, Psych logy, 
etc., etc. 8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


{0.000 RICHMOND, or EARLY MAY Cherry 
+] 











thrifty and handsome, 3 to 8 feet—$15 to $35 
per 100. po boat) for best.class, 4 to 8 fect, 60,000 


$300 
, y t r Thousand. 
Coneeeg ee Serr HEN AVERY, Burlington, lowa. 


PURE BRAHMA FOWLS 
For Sale, (pea-conve)- :OLBROOK, Natick, Mass. 
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A. N. WO OD & CO., 
EATON, MADISON C0., N. Y., 
Manufacturers of their Celebrated 
PORTABLE ENGINES, 


For Farm and Mechanical purposes, They are particularly 
adapted to driving Phrashing Machines, Circewar Saws, Mills 
of all kinds, Printing Presses, Wood or Iron i.athes, Machin- 
ery in Cabinet or Vv agon, Shops, Boring Artesian Wells, 
lumping Water, Corn Shellers, Se. - & 

They are mounted either on legs, like the above cut, for 
stationary use, or on wheels, w ith t a pole, ready for attach- 
Miza team for moving from place to place, 

Mr. W.N. Perry, of Rushville, Yates Co.. N. Y. says in 
the Country Gentleman of Aug. 23th, 1867: * By ‘the way, we 
are thrashing by steam, using a six-horse portable enzine, 
It works to ac harm, just the thing to do a nice job; it does 
the work of ten horses on a sweep power, and very much 
better,’ 

The American Agriculturist, in editorial notes,on page 
Siz, Sept. number, 1567, says: “SreaM THRASHERS are a 
promin ent feature in West ~ husbandry. ‘The horse thrash- 
ers are still in use, but are as certainly doomed as the scythe 
or the hand rake. They are alto; gether too slew for this age 
‘The steam thrasher is mounted upon wheels, and is drawn 
by horses from pl: ace to place, asitis wanted. The great ad- 
vantage of the am thrasher is that it puts the whe at har- 
vest so much late the powerof the farmer. Asarnle, wheat 
stands in the shock until it is thrashed, and the first good 
w eather is availed of to clean the crop,and send if to mar- 





kot.’ 
The Manufacturers take pleasure in referring to the fol- 
lowing parties, some of whom have used their Portable En- 
gines tor years: 
4 m. Porter & Son, 271 Pearl-st., New-York. 
I. Osborne, Pou: zhkeepsie, os. 
E M. Biegen, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
A. N. Webb, Hudson, N. 
D. EK. Teal & Co., Norwich, N.Y. 
D. J. Woor iwortii, Yorkshire, N. Y. 
Liabcock Bros., Deposit, N. z- 
4 hin Groce Ay. Syracuse, N, Y. 
Nicks, Elmira, N. Y. 
iite & Fuller, Binghamton, N. Y. 
be Scnyler, Bloomingdale, N. J. 
©. H. Raymond, Franklin, Pa. 
Wim, Stitzel, McEwensville, Pa, 
Worts & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
A. W, Copeland, Detroit, Mich. 
tock & Thomas, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
on s H. L e 2d wardsburg, Mich. 
G. A. Col ex, Mich. 
J.H. El-iffer, KE. Saginaw, Mich. 
Doane & Bingh: un, Alpena, Mich. 
J. E. Bonebrake, Mishawaka, Indiana. 
Geo. A. Wood, Lie hardson, Indiana. 
Prairie F we oe r Co., Chicazo, Ilinois. 
Geo. & C. Sherwood, Chicago, Ilinois. 
Geo. eee & Co., peers, ik 
G. H. Sanford, Griggsville, Lil 
J. Widman. Elpaso, Il. 
It. Ford, Buda, Ill. 
©. M. Conkey, Ilomer, Til. 
Wm. Iilingw Forth, Polo, Lil. 
oy res & Co., Bloomington, Il. 
i ts Allis & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. H. Amidon, Rubicon, Wis. 
Owen Whitney & Co., Footeville, Wis. 
Daily Gazette Co., Davenport, Iow1. 
Chandler & Frost, Monticello, Iowa. 
Timothy Allen, West Point, Iowa. 
Pioneer Printing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Gardner & Meloy, Hs istings, Minn, 
Cyrus Stoner, Leitersburg, Md. 
Par kersburg Mill Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Chisolm Bros,, Charleston, S. C. 
Isaac D. Spear, Mobile, Ala. 
FE. M. Ivens & Co., New Orleans, La 
John P. Dale, N: iShyille, Tenn, 
Plant Bros,, St. Louis, Mo. 
J.C. Austin, Cosumnns, Cal. 
KB. G. Bradley, Cotton Plant, Ark. 
teat Circulars and Price wee om on serpin 
. WOO 


O YOU WANT THE AGENCY, (or for your 
own use), of the fastest, easiest worked, and most du- 
rable Sel/-Feeding Hay, Straw and Stalk Cutter. Not to be 
Ftryt for until tried. Price e, at your ney “4 railroad station, 
$19 to $20. Send for Illustrate’t Cireuiar 
PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, Peckskill, a F 


fiexamer’s Prong-hoe. 


Price, per piece, $2.50; per dozen, $24. All orders must be 












accompanied by cash, or the bills wi 1 be collected on deliv- 
ery, including return ‘charges, 
Address, 


REISIG & HEX AMER 
New Castle, Westchester Co... N. ¥ 

Premium Farm Grist Mill.—Cheap, 

simple, and durable—adapted to all kinds of 

Horse-Powers, and grinds rapidly. 

Send for Descriptive Circular, and address 

WM. L, BOYER & BRO 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


LOWS, PLOW CASTINGS, Caldrons, Sugar 
Pans, Gin Gest, uitaral = lem ante; and Plantation 
Machinery. ATUR, iy Ww ater-st., Xew York. 














OME AT LAST : an apparatus so long ee 
by Stock grow érs, Pork raisers, Milk men, Dairymen, 
and in fact, all classes where cooking in quantities, heating, 
steaming, boiling, distilling, &c., are required. This new boil- 
er combines all the advantages ot the best Portable Caldron 
and Furnace with the steam boiler. Wo Farmer can afford 


to be without one. 
Numerous testimonials from some of the most noted men 
in the country who have them in use, can be furnished if de- 
sired. A splendid life pic*ure ata glance from a large new 
Lithograph, designed for Dealers and Agents, can be sent by 
mail free, of postage, at 25 cents; the same framed and mount- 
ed, by Express, at 7 Scents. Four sizes are now ready for the 
fall trade. Circulars civing details, testimonials, pr ices, 
sent free. D. R. PRINDLE, Patentee and Pr eprietor, _ 
Sept. 1, 1867. East Bethany, N. 


THE BES’ MACHINERY. 


COOPER’S OLD AND EXTENSIVE FACTORY HAS 
FOR SALE 

150 Improved Portable Engines, 8 to 30 
Horse-Power. 

85 Improved Stationary Engines, 20 to 125 
Horse-Power. 

200 Circular Saw Mills, of all Sizes. 

123 Patent French Burr Flour and Feed 
Millis, with Bolts, and complete Machinery for same. 

1,000 Cooper’s Patent Sugar Pans, 8 to 15 
feet long. Price $22 to $75. 

1,000 Cooper’s Patent Union Sugar Mills, 8 
Sizes. Price, Heavy One-Horse Mill, $75. 

All are being erected in the most approved and substan- 
tial manner, with recent vaiuable improvements. 

This Firm was the first to commence the practice of fur- 
nishing complete fixtures for Saw and Grist Mills, and 
millwrights to erect and set them in operation ; hence their 
unprecedented success and reputation for building the Lest 
Mills in the world. Send for Circulars, addressing 

Cc. & J. COOPER, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
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YES ¢* - x 
Clif's Aerating Churn. 
(FORMERLY CALLED THE “ DASHER.”) 
Needs only to he tr ied to be appreciated: saves time, labor, 


and patience ; makes goo; d butter in five minutes’ time, 
Send stu ump for Cirenla 
JOUN W. DOUGLASS, Sole Agent, 
Dealer in Agricultural Implements, Seeds, and Fertilizers, 
1 Water-st., New York. 















The most economical Crate and ‘eumeet in use. Neat, 
strong, compact, ane well ver il 

gents wanted in: “Ow ing districts, 
For sale, the riche to manufactnre for the Western and 
Southern States, CIRCULALS SENT FREE. 


H. W. JOHNS’ 


IMPROVED ROOFING 


Has been in use nearly ten years, and forms a handsome and 
reliable roof. Can be ¢ applied by any one. Elastic Min- 
eral Cement, for Kepairing Leaky Shingle and other 
Roofs. Preservative Paints, Roofing Cement, 
&e. Exclusive right to sell and apply will be given. Send 
for descriptive circular, prices, &c., to 


H. W. JOHNS, 78 William St., N. Y. 


$160 FOR A BRICK MACHINE SIM- 
ple; $160 with Tempering Box and Moulds, 
warranted tomake 15,000 brick B ood “a y, of : oe qual- 


ity. Address Y & SHEC ER, 
omental oO. 


MPROVED FOOT LATHES.—Elegant, durable, 
cheap and portable. Just the thing for the Artisan or 
Amateur. Seid for desc a itive circular, 
8. K. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. Hi. 
For Rock Digging and Wall Lay- 
ing Machines, 
Address G. L. SHELDON, Hartsville, Mass. 


PURE FERTILIZERS. 


ONG a icccccncncenecscsnx en 4.00 er 100 lbs., 0 er ton. 
Peruvian Guano..... -Fe00 r Pi n 





























HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
SEEDSMEN ANP MARKET GARDENERS. 
G7 Nassau-st.. New Yor:: 








HE SUNDAY SCHOOL,.—Girls’and Boys’ Music 

Box, playing “Love at Home,” “Happy Land,” and 
ea funflint airs. Price $8.00. Manufactured expressly for 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 478 Broadway, New York. Children’s 
Bazaar for ilobby Horses, Carriages, Swings, Skates, Sleds, 
and Toys. 





BREAD 
MIXING AND KNEADING MACHINE 
SOMETHING NEW, 

These Machines insure 
great saving of labor, Per- 
Sect Cleanliness, Certainty of 
Good Bread, and are Cheap, 
From first to last, the hands 
do not touch the flour or 
Ss other ingredients, The per- 
spiration | and other impuri- 
& ties of the hands and arms 
need no longer constitute an 
ingredient of the bread, 
By simply turning a crank, 
(which a child can do,) the 
dough is thoronghly mixed 
Rind kneaded in from 5 to 7 
§ minutcs. 









For sale by the New York 

Bread Machine Company, 

>; No. %5 Broadway, New 
Yor 





Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


Applicants for admission to the Freshman Class will bo 
examined Oct. Ist. For further information anply to 


CLALK, President. 
Amherst, Mass,, August 12, 1867. 





y i PLEAS ANT INSTITUTE.-—Private classes 
Jor Loys, Amherst, Mass., H.C. Nash, A. M., Princi- 
iand Clatsical, “Number 

ars } upon request, 





=. “Established 146, Commercia 
imited, Terms $400 per year, Cir 


TTENTION! ALL WANTING FARMS. —Sev- 
eral thousand acres of superior farm and fruit land for 
sale chean, at Glasshoro, 18 miles cap of Philadelphia, at 


> 


the junction of the West Jersey and Cape May R. R. Intor- 
mation sent free. Address WM. ARR OTT, Glassboro, N. J. 


A First Prize Medal at the 


PARIS EXPOSITION has been awarded to the MASON & 
HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS, being the FIFTY-SEVENTHU 
highest premium awarded them within a few years. 

Sixty styles of these Organs are made, varying from $75 to 
$1,000 each. They are believed to be not only the best, but 
considering their quality, durability, &c., tle cheapest in- 
struments of the class in the world, 

Circulars with full particulars free to any address, 

MASON & HAMLIN, 
596 Broadway, New York; 154 Tremont-st., Boston, 























Orrick oF ** Passaic Carbon Works,” 
159 Front STREET, (CORNER MAIDEN LANE). 


LISTER = BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PURE BONE DUST, 
Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 

Animal Charcoal, Ivory Black, &c. 


Orders for the + e ee manufactured at our Works 
on the ae Rive J.. should be addressed to 
LISTER BROTHELS, 159 Front-st., New York. 


FISH GUANO. 


The cheapest and best fertilizer in use, manufactured and 
sold by the “Mystic Oil Company, - Mystic Bridge, Conn. 
It is presse d very dry, put up in barrels, and sent to any 
vart of the United’ States for $30 per ton, in quantities 
ess than 25 tons, For 25tons and upwards, $3 per ton. A 
dried and fine ground article is sold at $10 per ton, for ten 
tons and upward, and for $50 pe ton in smaller quantities, 
delivered on board vessel or Ik, R. at Mystic. Admirable for 
market gardening, grain, cotton, and other crops. Orders 
may be addressed to WM. CLIFT, Jr., 56 East 26th st., N. ¥4 
or D, S. MILLS, Pres't., Mystic Bridge, Conn. 


INVALIDS’ 
WHEEL CHAIRS, 


for in or out-door use, $20 to $40. IN. 
VALIDS’ CARRIAGES to order, PA- 
TENT CANTERING HORSES, $12 to 
$25. CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES, 
Swings, etc. Send for Circulars. 
S. W. SMITH, 
90 Williamest., 
NEW YORK. 


Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns, 


With the Improved Lime Light, illuminating brilliantly two 
hundred square feet of canvas, ‘and ms agnifying the views to 
that size. at an expense of less than one dollar fora whole 
evening’s exhibition. Easily managed and pays well. 
Illustrated priced catalogue of the apparatus, with list of 
over two thousand artistically colored photographic views 
on glass, of the War, Scripture History, Choice Rata 
ete., etc., forwarded on application. T. i. 
Optician, (of late _ of McAllister & Bro., Phila. ) 49 Nas- 
sau-street, New Yor 


DESIRABLE COMPANION with a good 
temper and perfection in every oint, and will stick by 
te Sprough thick and thin—~Mux, Demorgzst’s DIAMOND 
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The Jona and Israella Grapes. 


ARE THEY HARDY, HEALTHY, 
EARLY, and PRODUCTIVE ? 


(Their claim for quality has nearly ceased to be a question.) 





At the great meeting held at North-east Pa., Aug. 28, con- 
sisting of about 300 members, coming from an extent of sey- 
eral hundreds of miles, but one only was present “with 
whom the Iona did not succeed.” The general yoice was 
emphatic in its favor in all points, and often where those 
reputed most hardy had partially or wholly failed. Secre- 
tary Champlin reported ‘59,000 in his vicinity, all very sa 
factory." These reports I have very extensively verified by 
my own travels and personal observations through the prin- 
cipal vine regions the current season. 

The coloring generally has already (Aug. 29th) demon- 
strated that even on young vines the ripening is as early as 
claimed, but the most interesting sight to all lovers of good 
grapes and pure wine, was Mr. Griffiths’ vineyard of 10,000 
Tomas, which, for evenness, sturdy vigor, perfect health and 
keeping, left nothing to be desired. His 2,000 Israellas were 
in no degree inferior. 

Few, comparatively, have yethad opportunity to verify by 
their own eating the essential and radical difference which 
constitutes the distinctive excellence of the Iona for table 
and for wine, and separates it widely from all other native 
grapes. 

Many thousands will have that opportunity this year, and 
will also learn that the pure juice of ripe Iona grapes, under 
the most simple treatment in every family, will afford pure 
refined wine that has no disposition to acetic fermentation, 
(souring), and that is vastly better than the Catawba has 
ever afforded under the most favorable circumstances. 

I append three letters as specimens of reports from as 
widely different points as possible. (See Pamphlet accom- 
-rice List, for further statements.) 

Maptson, Wisconsin, Aug. 28, 1867. 





panying 


Dr. C. W. GRANT, 

DEAR StR: T he Tona grape has been growing here under 
different management three years. That the vines will grow 
and sustain the winters here does not admit of question. 
Mr. Ott, of this city, is fruiting a considerable number of 
vines this season, and both his vinesand fruit are satis stactory 
in the highest degree. We are in latitude 43 Gegree 2g, 

Vu. Brooks. 
[EXTRACT.] 
PULTENEY, N. Y., Aug. 28, 1867. 
Dr. C. W. GRANT, 

DEAR Str: My Israella grapes commenced to ripen on 
the lith inst., Iona on the 1ith, and Delaware, the 20th inst. 
The 5.000 No. 1 Iona purchased of you, and planted last 
spring (all t: iken from one house), are perfectly splendid, 
and the admiration of all who secthem, ‘They will prove a 
rood standing advertisement of vines from your nursery, 

Many of them have already grown more than six feet high, 
with canes at the ground as large as my finger. 

Yours truly. D. 3. WAGENER. 
HARTFORD, Conn., Aug. 2d, 1867. 
C. W. GRANT, Esq., 

Dear SiR: Nat having reported to you tiis summer, I 
thought it might perhaps interest you to learn how the lona 
and other pes are doing with me 

The Iona has doue better than any ‘ other varie a ee 
The vines set in spring of 1865 are growing sple ndidly anda 
majority of them have a fair crop of fruit, which seems to be 
entirely free from disease. 

Some lona grafted on Anna, now, the second year, have a 
good crop of fruit, and canes sixteen feet long and more 
than } ; inch in diameter. 

In my oldest Iona vine (planted 1863), I am glad to notice 

one fact bearing out your promise, that “as the vines grow 
older they will ripen fruit earlier.’ It would now seem they 
will ripen with us at the same time as Delaware. Israella, 
Adirondac and Hartford, began to color at the same time. 

Dianrand Concord all rot and falloff; we shall hardly have 
a good bunch of either. Some Lona, gratted upon Concord last 
winter, have made two canes each more than ten feet, and I 
fear I shall be obliged to treat all my Concord and Diana in 
thesame way, togetany fruitfromthem. They are nothing 
but a disappointment. Delaware are as good as 1 expected, 
but the crop will be small. 

C. M. Breacn. 


Yours truly 
My stock of these kinds is very lArge and of surpassing 
quality. Prices for best vines for Garden or Vineyard as 
low as can be afforded, and my unequaled facilities and the 
result of past years warrant the belief that I can make 
more advantageous terms to buyers than can be done by any 














other propagator. 

Price List with Pamplilet, containing “ Present State of 
Grape Culture,” and “ Batecham’s What Kinds to Plant? 
etc.,” sent on application with stamp. 

C. W. GRANT, 
fiona, near Pe 2ekskill, Westches ter Co., N. Y. 


200.009 «4 


RAPE vil N E =. 
An extra fine stock of 


One and two years old, 
DELAWARE, 
CONCORD, 

IVES’ SEEDLING, 
CREVELING, HARTFORD, DIANA, IONA, 
ISRAELLA, CLINTON, CATAWBA, 

and many other good varieties. 

At low rates by the dozen, 109, or 1,000. 

Send for Price List. 

Also a good stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Ever- 
greens, Small Fruits, Shrubs, Roses, &c., &c. 

Osage Orange Plants, 2 years, at $5 per 1,000. 

LENK & CO., Humboldt Nurscrics, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Vines and Small Fruits by Express, 





Prepaid. 
No charge for Packing, Boxes or Delivery. Plants of 1st 
quality. one and two years, and of every desirable variety. 


Mail and Express Lists at 82, $5, $19, $20, & 
Illustrated Circular and Price Lists free. 
M. H, LEWIS & CO,, Sandusky, Ohio, 





First Class Grape Vines, 
Iona, Isracllaand Delaware 
A Specialty. 


A large stock unsurpassed for quality, at the lowest rates 
for which good vines can be grown. Cheaper than inferior 
vines at no price. 

All other varieties, equally well grown. 

Send for Price Lists, 

We shall be pleased to have parties call and examine stock. 

HOLTON & ZUNDELL, 
Haverstraw, Rockland Co., N. Y. 


THE NEW GRAPE. 


eo QgALEMM. -°°—THIS GRAPE IS THE MOST 

en yay ge result of the Hybridizations originated 
and carried on by Mr. E. S. Rogers, of Salein, Massachusetts, 
whose well known character for probity and modesty of 
statement affords every guarantee for the unsurpassed ex- 
cellence of this, his favorite variety. His published state- 
ment is as follows: 

“The subscriber now offers for sale for the first time, a 
New Grape, named Salem trom the place of its origin. ‘This 
is a variely considered not only superior to any of the former 
well known numbers, but also to any hardy grape at present 
before the public, combining as nearly as possible ever 
quality desired in an out-door grape, being one of the hard- 
iest, healthiest and most vigorous of vines, and producing 
enormous crops of beautiful ‘and high flavored fruit. 

Like other well known kinds, Nos. 4 and 15,this is a hy- 
brid between a native and the Black Hamburg; bunch large 
and compact, berry large as Hamburg, of a light chestnut 
or Catawba color, thin-skinned, perfectly free from hard 
ery sweet ands rightly, with a most exquisite aromat- 
¢ flavor, not equaled by any other out-door grape for wine or 

table; as early as Delaware or Hartford, having never failed 
to ripen its fruit, in the most unfavorable season, for the 
past six years. 

Taking all its qualities into consideration, earliness, hardi- 
ness, and great vigor of-vine, size and quality of fruit, it is 
pronounced by the best judges who have tried it, to have 
no equal among all the numerous varieties now before 
the public; and I can, with confidence, recommend it as the 
best of all my collection, and now offer it for the first time.’ 

Salem, Feb., 1867. E. S. RoGEers, Salem, Mass. 

Notice.—The subscriber would here state that he has dis- 
posed of his entire stock of vines and wood of the Salem 
Grape to J. L. WARING, of “ Amenia Vineyard,” Amenia, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., to whom all orders for the same must 
be hereafter addressed. E. S. RoGErRs. 

Salem, Mass., March 2d, 1867. 

In addition to the high merits of the “Salem,” the under- 
signed is able to say, from personal experience and knowl- 
edge, that the claims put forth in favor of the Saiem are in 
no ‘respect exaggerated. During the present season it has 
made ‘uniformly “most vigorous and hes uthy growth, and 
proved itself impervious to midlew, where vines of most of 
the new and high priced varieties, growing by its side and 
receiving equil care in culture, have been seriously affected. 
It is believed that, asa paying grape, especially for market 
purposes, the Salem is without a competitor simon out-door 

varieties. J WARING, 

I take pleasure in announcing that. since purchasing the 
Salem Vine, I have disposed of iny Vineyard and Propagat- 
ing owe including the éntire stock of the Salem 
to JAMES A. REQUA, Esq., who will hereafter car ry on the 
business with every facility for its a proeee ‘ution. 

Amenia, N. Y., August 21, 1867, . WARING. 

Having purchased the above, and batins secured the 
services of a most experienced and successful Propagator, 
with able assistants, | design to make the growing of vines 
for sale a specialty, and hope to furnish the publie with a 
class of plants unsurpassed in quality, and in every instance 
warranted up to standard and true to name. 

August 21, 1867. AMES A. REQU A, 
Ameni: t Dute he ‘83 County, N. Y. 


One Thousand very extra 
DELAWARE LAYERS. 


One Thousand very extra 
DIANA LAWYERS, 
Also a few well-crown GENUINE SAL = vines, 
propagated from stock bought of Mr. Rodgers by F. C. 
3rolim, before his sale to Miss W aring. — Iona, Do aware, 


and others, Send for Price List. . P. KENDIG, 
Vaterloo, HA neca Co., N. Y. 


Wanted | to Exchange. » 


A general supply of Nursery Stock wanted in exchange 
for Grape Vines, principally C oncord, Iona and Clinton. 




















Addre 88, GRAPE, Box 3028, P. O., New York, 
ee Ww. CONE & Co., 


Vineland, N. a offer for Sale 

700.000 CONCORD, 

40,000 H ARTEORD PROLIFIC, 

15 7000 CLINTON 

3,000 IVES’ SEEDLING 
RAPE 2S. ‘ 
And_a large stock of CLARKE RASPBERRY plants. 
Price List sent free. 











1867. To Nurserymen and Grape Growers. 1868. 


RICHARDSON & BELLOWS, (successors to Moore & 
Richardson,) Geneva, N. Y., offer for sale a large stock of 
Dwarf Pear Trees, Pium and Che rry Seedlings and Grape 
Vines. Send for Price List. 

YO GRAPE VINE PURCHASERS !— Grape 
A. Vines only propagated } / At thecelebrated “ Muce 
Grape Vine Nurseries.” immediately adjoining the Gardens 
of Charles Downing, Esq. Newburgh, Y. Knowing that 
good vines will ahoays sell, we have propagated according 
to our capacity, not for large quantities but tor good quality, 
Having had & good propagation this season, we therefore 
particularly invite an examination and comparison of onr 
stock before purchasing, consisting of all the known varic- 
ties, all of which will be sold low. For Circulars and Price 
List address JOHN W. HAN MORE, Box 81, Newburgh, N.Y. 

















RAPE WOOD.—We offer for sale from 3 to5 


million Concord, and £00,000 Ives’ S* edling r eyes, 
Je W. CONE & co. 





9 incland, N. 6% 


RICHMOND 


AST ATUEN ISLAND, N- 





Would cal] the attention of Dealers and Planters to his ex- 
tensive stock of Grape Vines, and especially to the 


CONCORD AND IONA, 


Our Concord vines this year are pronounced by those who 
have examined them to be far superior to those ordinarily 
grown, and we challenge comparison with any other relia- 
ble establishment, both in price and excellence of plants. 

By our system of growing, and in our soil, the roots of the 
vines attain the highest point of perfection, and it is to this 
in particular that we would direct the attention of pur- 
chasers and planters, 


PRICE OF CONCORD VINES. 
Ist Class, 25 c. each ; $2.00 per doz. ; $6.00 per 50: $10 per 100; 
$75 per 1,000; $100 per 10,000. 

Our stock of ION A. vines is also of the highest excellence, 
and will compare favorably with that of any other grower. 

This excellent variety is fast gaining a reputation which 
promises to supersede all others, No person setting out a 
vineyard should fail to plant it extensively. The reports 
which we hear this year from nearly all parts of the country 
are of the most favorable character. We can furnish vines 
of this variety in any quantity, by the single vine or 10,000, 
at as low rates as equally good plants can be obtained from 
any reliable grower. We warrant all our plants true to 
name, and of the quality stated. 

Of all the other leading varieties we have a well selected 
stock, which we offer at the lowest rates, for which we refer 
to our Price List. We would here only mention a beautiful 
lot of Hartford Prolific, which is undoubtedly the 
most reliable and profitable early market grape which we 
have. 

Also a very superior lot of Diana vines, both 1 & 2 years old. 

CLINTON VINES.—Of this excellent and profitable 
wine grape we have a choice lot of plants. Price: Ist Class, 
25c. each ; $2.00 yer doz.; $6 per 50; $8 per 100; $65 per 1,000; 
$600 per 10,000. 

For further information send for Price List, and address 

_G. E. MEISSNER, Richmond P, O., Staten Island, N. Y. 


~ Mead’s American Grape Culture, 
AND WINE-MAKING. 


Extract from Secretary Bateham’s Review. 

“T have commended it highly on its general merits, and 
also on very imports ant special merits entirely its own. I 
have heard a number of our most experienced grape-grow- 

ers speak of the work in terms of very high praise, all con- 
cur ring in the opinion that it is by far the best work on the 
sudjec £ that has yet sppeares. The very clear and inde- 
pendent manner in which he treats the subject of varictics 
of grapes, defining which are really good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent, and the reasons why they are one or the other, is one of 
the most timely features of the book, and will be the saving 
of thonsands of dollars to planters. No other author has 
riven half so much sound information in regard to varieties 
nso little space as Mr. Mead. Indeed, on “all points he is 
rich in information, and there are single chapters that many 
will find worth the price of the book. The questions as to 
the ‘Morality’ and ‘ Protits’ of grape-culture and wine- 
making must be met and answered by 2 one who en- 
gages in it asa business, and Mr. Mead gives the result of 

is examination of them.” 

The book is a very handsome octavo volume, of nearly 500 
pages, and nearly 200 most life-like engravings. It issuitable 
for parlor or library, and interesting for family or student, 
and is essentially new in manner aud matter, 

PRICE $3.00, 

I fully concur in Mr. Bateham’s high opinion of ii, and 
have made arrangements with Messrs, Harpers, the publish- 
ers, by which I can furnish it to Clubs at very liberal rates, 
and also to single subscribers by mail, where there are no 
Bookstores. C. W. GRANT, 

Iona, near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Grape Vines & Small Fruits, 









Delawares, 1 and 2 years old, bom, £15, $25 per hundred, 
Iona, 1 and 2 sty 03 £50 - “ 
Israella, ims = % #0 “ “ 
Adirondac, 1 and 2 ” - = $50 we ye 
Ives’ Seedling, os rm 
Concord, $10, + i, $25 “ “ 
tcgers’ Hy brids, all the good Nos., #55 . “ 
“ “ 


Kitt: vtinny Blackberries, 
Clarke Raspberries, #25 
Also large vines for immediate be aring, Which would have 
borne the present season if permitted. Our Vines are equal 
to any in the market. Descriptive Catalogue and Price List 
of above and one r varieties sent on application to 
HUSTED & HAZELTON, Delaware, Ohio, 


7 r me Pp 
GRAPE VINES 

Iona, Israella, Delaware and Allen's Hybrid. From one 
year nae eve plants to four years old plants with arms. 
Also, Hartford { Py rolific, and Alvey, one and two years old. 
Ranging in_ price from 25 cents to $5, according to age and 
size. My vines are grown from bearing wood, and for qual- 
ity I can refer to those who mek purchased them the past 

two years. CHARLES 8. MASON 

West fecttord: Conn. 


= one year old Concord gu ines from 
50,000 long cuttings for sale 1 


JOHN 8. CALKINS, New Market, N NJ, 
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Dutch Bulbous Roots, 
J, M. THORBURN &€ C@., 
{56 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YoRk, 

Mave now in Store and imported by them from Holland tn 
the finest condition 
HMYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, CROCUS, 
SNOWDROPS, CROWN IMPERIALS, 
NARCISSUS, SCILLAS, 

ETc. ETC. ETC. 





ues of Bulbs, containing directions for their 


Also: 


Priced Catalog 


wanavement, mailed on application, 


BEAUTIFUL COLLECTIONS 


BULBOUS ROOTS. 


No. 2.—ASSORTMENTS OF 


—, { 6 Fine Named Double and Single ‘Hyacinths, 
es | for pots, glasses or Open border : 
hg IE Rolyanthus Narcissus.............. . #200 
aot i RS oon caisneunen ka ceenaessons ais 
5s 5 BS WING MIKOE CLOCUS. ...5.0.0000c0s00se0s00 
== | SP ENNIR EUOL  Cuoc sa dcusewreeceesesnas 

No. 2.—ASSORTMENTS OF 


9 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, 



















for pots, glasxes or — iiktseesucsces 
2 uble Tulips a i 
$5.00 
Bu cies MMMM so 5s ee one scale 
3 Pers: eee 
eID I RONU 0 Siiicbicccsesenssscoessanccrs 
No. 3.—ASSORTMENTS OF 
18 Fiae Named Double and Single Hyacinihs,) 
cd for pots, glasses or Open bor Ty pcnseseen<sune 
- 50 Fine Mixed CLOCUS.. . 20. c0ce ee neccccecscerccees 
Z 25 Beautiful Named Early 
Fe Narcissus, .........00...2eeeeceeeoes . $10.00 
E~ | 3 Persian Iris.. peekhers | 
oad 7 OO Sear | 
i] 1 Crown. Imperial......... : sesh secneness 
ed NTE WF OUUIOID 5 ov 0csccwcnssencescesesce | 
See ID UUs oc cndconcscatassssoxsowenes ] 
ALSO: 
Fvesh Mahaleb Cherry Pits, 1 cts. perlb. Pear 


Seed, deliverable in December, at $3 per lb. Rates for 
large quantities on application. 
J. ™M. THORBURN & CO., 
Seed Warehouse, 
15 JOHN STREET, New York. 


NEW 
AUTUMN CATALOGUE 





OF 
Imported Dutch Bulbous 
Roots, 
With descriptions and directions tor their cultivation, now 


ready for mailing. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 John-st., New York. 


Bulbous Roots for the Trade. 


Our Wholesale Catalogue of Imported Dutch 
Bulbous Roots, for the autumn of 1867, is now ready 
for mailing to applicants enclosing a postage stamp. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-st., New York. 


70. 000 HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, 
ep ~oomerers. and other Dutch Bulbs, at low 
rates. new Strawberries, Chas. Downing, (plants received 
direct from Mr. Carpenter, and at his prices), Lady of the 
Lake, Great Rippowam, Agriculturist, and 20 other new and 
standard sorts, 1,000 pounds fresh Pear, Apple, Cherry, 
Quince, and Mahaleb seed. Alsostock of ail kit ids. Flower 
and Garden seed, Allatlow rates. Agents wanted. Cxta- 
logues now ready. B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Establishment, Plymouth, Mass, 














Adirondac Grape Nursery and Vineyard. 


We offer at creatly reduced prices, a large stock of grape 
vines, one, two, and three years. All desirable v: arieties— 
ine Inding the twonew Hybrids, *SaLem,” and “ Drana Han- 
BURG.” “Qu: ulity of vines unsurpassed, Our autumn Price 
List and Descriptive Cat: eee, or Wholesale Price List for 
Lhe trade. sent ona yplica 

JOHN W. BAILE 


HE MUSCOGEE GRAPE.—Small, black grape. 
Large, handsome bunch—sweet enough for wine with- 
ont sugar. The vine a good grower, a good bearer, and 
fully matures its | = Can be had (price $2.50) of 
RICHARDS, (iL Maiden Lane, New York,) 
who has also other varieties of vines, 


rie "Plattsburch, Clinton Co., N.Y. 








Reap the opinion of the ** Scientific American,” concerning 
the Favorite Washing Machine. Send stamp for illustrated 
circular, Address 8, H. JENNINGS, Deep River, Conn. 


| 
| 











Duich Bulbous Fiow= 
er Roots. 


Sent by Mail, Post-paid, at Catalogue Prices. 


B. ix. BLISS & SON 


Offer for sale a large and well selected assortment of the 
above, just received from Holland, embracing the most d¢ 
sirable varicties of DoUBLE AND SINGLE HYACINTHS ; POLY- 
ANTHUS NaRciIssts; DorBLe AND SINGLE EARLY AND 
LATE TULIPS: DOUBLE AND SINGLE NARCISSUS; JONQUILS: 
Crocus, CROWN IMPERIALS; Inis, SNOW-Drops; SCILLAE , 
HaRvY GLADIOLUS; RANUNCULUS; ANEMONES , JAPAN AND 
MANY OTHER LILIEzs, Also a fine assortment of GREEN 
HOUSE BULBS, comprising CYcLAMENs, 1x1as, OXALIS, 
SPARAXIs, TRITOMAS, ACHIMENES’, GLOXINIAS, &c., &C. 

Particular attention 

New Hllustrated Autumn Catalogue, 
each variety, 
any person, how- 
) which will be 


is invited to their 


ite description of with 


so th 


(containing an accur: 
particular directions for culture, 
ever unacquainted, can not fail to succeed, 
mailed to all applicants enclosing ten cents, 








Collections containing a fine assortment of all the leading 





varieties of the above will also be mailec id, as fol- 
lows: Collection er 1, $20; No. 2, $10; ; No.4, 


$3.00. For the contents of each collection und further 
particulars, see Cat alogue. 

The following varieties will a sent by mail, 
upon receipt of prices affixed. ‘lection of varieties to be 
left with us. When less chen the specified number are 
ordered, an additional price will be 


post-paid, 


charged, 


Pe 


uble or single, ine named varie ties 88 


Hyacinths, ¢: 
Hyacinths, doubdic or single, fine winan 


doz 

3 
ned varieties. 2, 
Hyacinths, Parisian, double and single, mixed.. 1.5 
1 








Tulips, carly double, fine namet d varieties. 
Tulips, esrly double, fine mixed unnamed, SY 
Tulips, carly single, fine named varieties.............. 1.50 
Tulips, early single, tine mixed unnamed 

Tulips, Parrot, fine mixed, unnamed.............--+ 


Tulips, Bybleemen, bizarres and rose, fine nunec = 3.00 


Tulips, Byblocmen, fine mixed..... 00 
, unname d.. 























Tulips, various sorts mixed 
Crocus, mixed, blue, white, yellow, and striped......... 25 
Croeus, finest named varieties. .............eeeeeee enone 49 
Polyanthus Narcissus, finest named varieties.... 2.50 
Polyanthus Narcissus, fine inixed unnamed..... 1.59 
Donquils, double...............eccecsccesseeeecseeeeeees 100 
Jonquils, single, sweet-scented.............ceeeeeee ees 3 
Iris, English, fine mixed varieties.................... 1.00 
Iris, Spanish, fine mixed varieties.................- : - 
Ranunculus, fine mixed varieties..... 50 
Anemones, fine mixed varicties..... 50 
Gladiolus, hardy fine mixed varieties 1.00 
Snowdrops, double........ .......eeseeeeeeeeeeeees 60 
Snowdrops, single........ De ae yr RP PY OP 20 
Hyacinthus, fine mixed \ ‘3 
Lilium Auratum, a bew superb variety fi ; 
DEM « caabepehewasssssnnes® .. 3, $4, and 5,60 
Japan Lily, red and white, each 50 CONS. ...sceceseee 2 5.00 
White Lily, (Lilium candidum,)...............0..000- 1,75 
Lily of the Valley............. sseubihieasncabine . 2.00 
Lilium longiflorumn............00.....-.0eeeeseee ees 2.00 
Peonies, twelve varieties. ..... . 4.00 
Orders may be addressed to 
B. K. BLISS & SON, 
41 Park Row, New York, 
Or, 231 Mainestreet, Springfield, Mass, 


Grape Wood and Osage Orange Vines 


At wholesale, extremely low. No extra char re when cash 
js advanced on’orders at retail rates. Pl: ist quality and 
warranted genuine, We will supply planters and the 1) ade 
with Ives’, Concord, Hartford, De): aware, Cba, Isba, Rogers’ 
Nos. 1, 3, 4, 1» and 19, Creveling, Nortou’s Va., Herbemont, 
Cynthiana, Salem, Martha, &c.; witii the three best Currants, 
Raspberri ies, Blackberries and — h potatoes, Illus. 
trated Circular and Price Lists fve 
M. H. LEW Ms % Co., scene led Ohio, 











IVES’ SEEDLING GRAPE VINE 


That never fails. The wine sells to Longworth's Wine 
House at $4.25 per gallon. % 75,000 vines of superior growth for 
sale at lowest prices. Send for its history and Price Lis 
FREE. Also all leading kinds with nine new vurieties pm 
Longworth’s School of Vines, selected by 3 - John A, War- 
der, with nursery stock gener rally. JAS MARTIN, 

Mt. W ashington, Maintiton Co., Ohio. 


VINES AT WHOLESALE | 


To Dealers. For sale this fall, in one lot, about 5,000 very 
choice vines. Layers and a nts 2 and 3 years old of 
Iona, Israella, Adirondac, &c¢., first-rate plants for the retail 
trade, Also, a large quency, ot Grape Wood for sale. 

Address A. F. TAIT, Woodstock Vineyard, 
Morrisania, Westchester Co. Ne >: 


GRAPE VINES. 


Extra Strong Vines at Common Prices. 
Special attention is invited to our stock of 2 year Concord, 
Ives’, Hartford, and other varieties. Alsoa fine stock of one 
year plants of all “ leading kinds, Send for Price 
I. H. BABCOCK & CO., Lockport, N. 


“VINES, 

BOW Ass sscss0000. 000. enc 
CONCORD .15¢. 

Delaware, Hartford, Pr life, Adir etne, Allen’s Hybrid, 

2 yrs. Lona, &c. - CLAPP, Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 
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$150 per 1000, 
$5 R 


20 per hun 
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| 











ROSES, « $120 per 1,000. 
! WELLIAS, $20 per 100. 
RUODODENDRONS, perro 


PARSONS & CO., 
Flushing, N, Y 


Rochester Commercial Nurseries, 


Histablished 1830. 


W. S. LITTLE, Proprietor, 


(FORMERLY H. 





E, HOOKER & CO.) 
eS eee 

Fhe NEW CIRCULAR OF (by the Dozen, Hun- 

dred and Thoueand,) for tiie Fall Trade, is Just PUBLISHED 

and will be sent FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


PRICES, 


Ihave grown and offer for sale this year, an unusually 
lar nd fine assortment of Nursery Products, containing 





evi ription of 
BE: dy ‘Trees and Plants, 


STANDARD AND DWARF FRUIT TREEs, 
VINES, &c. 





INCLUDING 


With all the varieties of latest introduction, and 


HARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS AND ROSES, 


MANY SPECIALTIES AND NOVELTIES, 


BESIDES 


For adeseription of which, see “Cireular.” Sendfor the 


Cireular. Address 
WM. 8S. LITTLE, 
COMMERCIAL NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 
I6th year, 10 Green-houses, 250 Acres Fruit, 
Ornamental and Nursery Sioct, General 
Assortment. 

1,000,600 Apple, 1 to 4 years, sanert pecrlings, 1600, $50. 

350,609 Pear, Stand. and Dw’f, Pu'f. Apple, ail sizes. 

40,000 Cherry, largely Kichraord or May, 100, $15 to $35. 

30,000 Peach, Hale’s Early, &c., 1000, $125. 

300.009 Grape, strong Concord layers, 1000, $85; Hart- 
ford layers, 1000, $150; Ives, $150; Rogers, Iona, &c. 

5,000,030 Osage Orange, Ist class, 100,000, $200. 

50,000 Currant, Goceeberry and Raspberry. 

30,000 Kittatinny Blackberry, warranted genu- 

ng, first class every way, 1000, $150, (See sepa. 

te advertisement.) 

1,060,060 Apple Stozk, extra, selecfed 1 year, 1000, $19 

50,000 Pear Succia, fine, 1 year, = $25; Quince. Cherry, 

30,600 Reacs, 2il classes, Marshal Neil, fine plants, $2 
per doz.; Ey vergreens, jinmense stoc! k, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
vnd other Hardy Bulbs. Send2 red stamps for New 
Dt —s 6 and — List. 

. K. PHGNIX, Bloomington, Hil, 




















At lantic Smali Fruit Nurseries, 
Grape Vines, Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, &¢., 
&e, the largest and most complete stock in the country t: ) 
order from. Every article WARRANTE D TRUE TO NAME. 
Tizats, &c., imported to order. We offer inducements to 
cash buyers unsn rpassed, if equaled, elsewhere, especially for 

large quantities. wh e List one stamp. Address 
.E. & J. 8. FRITTS, Elwood, N. J 
C2" Grape Wood a anted in aiaaiily. 


~—-TONA AND ISRAELLA VINES. 


and fine stock of these new grapes, 1 and 2 years 
t gly rooted; also, Framingham, Delaware, Adiron- 
dac, and ether kinds. The trade supplied on liberal terms. 
Address HOVEY & CoO., 
53 North Markctest., Boston, Mass. 
RAPE ents 
GRAPE VINES. 
Delaware, Iona, Isyaella, Adirondac, and all other leading 
varieties ‘of vines AT LOW RATES to —— and those who 


wish to plant vineyards. aoa for Cireuls 
W. HELMER, Lockport, N. Y. 


Fr Superior Grape Vines, 1, 2nd 3 years 
1,500, 0005 150 varieties, 2,500, 000° Raspberry, Black- 
berry and Strawberry plants, all varieties. Chea sest good 
stock extant. Send stainp for Frice List. Grape Wood of ail 
kinds forsale. L.E. DAKE, Rochester Grape Nareeries, fl, Y. 


To Wine Growers! 


Grape Sugar Syrup for sale by HARTMANN & LAIST, 
47 East Second-st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Pamphlets and Price List furnished gratis on applic ation. 


























50,000 1 an 2-year Cherry trees; 10,000 3-year Apple; 50,000 
l-year AI «> 50,000 fine Ap +pple stocks, anda general Nursery 
stock. W..!:PLER & OTSON, Trotwood, Ohio. 


s per 100. 
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Bronson, Graves & Selover, 


Washington Street Nurseries, 
CENEVA, N. Y., 
Offer for the present fall a large and well grown stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 

Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, Small Fruits, &c. Also 
Native and Foreign Grape Vines, 
very healthy and strong. 

Hedge Plants, Plum and ey Seedlings, and a full sup- 
ply of Gencral Nursery Articles 


We invite correspondence or ‘bh personal examination of 
our stock, 





‘REID’S NURSERIES 


Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


For sale at low prices, the following trees, which are first 
class in every respect. 
200,000 Standard and Dwart Pears, 1,2 & 8 yrs. old, extra fine, 
59,(00 Standard and Dw't Apples, te 2 & Syrs.old, * 





50,000 Standai and Dw’t Cherries, 1 +2&3yrs. old, “ “ 
50,000 Peaches 1 year Old, ~ 
20/000 Kittatinny B lackberrie a; 1 year old, ss be 


Also, a large collection of Curranis, Raspberrics, Goose- 
berries, Grapes, Asparagus, &c., &c. A a and complete 
stock of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c., 

An examination of the above stock by dealers and others 
who wish to pure hase in quantities, is respectfully solic ited. 

Catalogues just published = prices annexed, forwarded 
en application. ID D. BUCHANAN, 

 aaeemnie to Wm. Reid. 








WEST BRANCH 
FRUIT FARM AND NURSERY, 


A splendid stock of Grape Vines at prices within the reach 
No. 1, Iona and Concord, at respectively $140 and $70 
All grown from wood taken from my own exten- 
sive vineyards. Large stock of other varieties in proportion. 
Also, Str errics, Raspberries, Blackberries, &c, 

Send for Circular . 


of all. 
per 1000. 





W. L. NESBIT, Lewisburg, Penn. 


MARIETTA NURSERIES. 


1867. Peach Trees. Peach Trees. 1867. 


nach yo on new ground and perfectly healthy. Wecan 
he — the thousand or ten thousand. Also, 2 gen- 

ortment of Nursery Stock. For Circulars, Whole- 
and ieotail Address ENGLE & BRO., Marietta, Pa. 


sale 
15 ‘sth CeO APPLE TREES.—Two to four 
. ep c) years tron the bud, ofsuperior growth. 
150.0009 Peach Trees, one year from the bud, (very iine), 
ropular varieties, Largely of Hale’s Early. 
10,000 Van Buren’s Golden Dwarf Peach Trees. 
100,000 Grape Vines, coneening r largely of Concords, Hart- 
toa Prolifics, Tonas and Israellas. 
Apple Seedli 1gs by the acre, and much other Nursery 


Stock, Address 
STEPHEN HOYT & SONS, 
New Canaan, Conn. 


319,000 ST AND \RD APPLE. 
i DAV AE 
10,000 PEAC i, i Soar. 
1.000 PLUM, 
Rey, 1" year, Standard and Dwarf. 
RD PEAR. 





en 
el 

















oO. 

i . Extra fine. 

15,000 GR APE. ve vES, assortment, 1 & 2 years old, 
A. MURDOCH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





hagerted Nursery Stocks. 


The subscriber offers a splendid lot of French Pear and 
Quinee Stocks 2 years old, 1 year oe and 1 year trans- 
planted, for sale at the lowest rates. 

. E. MEISSNER, 


Address, 
Richmond P. & Staten Island, N, Ye 


30, 00 PEACH TREES.—Le: vding vi arieties, one 
¢ year old from bud. Grape vines from single eves 
and cuttings, 1 and 2 years old, Strawberries, ineluding 
most of the les ding varieties. Also, Aspi ragus, Raspberry, 
Blackberry, Linneeus’ Rhubar! a and Osage Orange plants. 
send for Price List. H. M. E NGL E, Marietta, Pa. 


10 PER CENT. MADE eres 


BY ALL who wish 
to sell my SMALL FRvuITs in their neighborhood. 
PricE Lists, Snow BILus, &¢., sent on application. Don't 
purchase any kind of SMALL FRUITS until you read my 
Advertisement in SEPT. NO, OF AGRICULTURIST, headed 
“MraMrt_ Biack CaP RaspBERRY,” and “STRAWBERRY 
PLANTs.” Address bis * ~ AMP, 
PU py. South Bend, Ind. 
Or, M. R. PURDY, feels N. 


OO PEACH TREES, onc year old, first 


size, thrifty, stocky, trees, 31% to 5 fe et high, 




















95 = 


a), per 100; 2d size, “ 2 to 8% feet high, 
$6.00 per 100, ¥ 3 list of kinds, please send for a Circular. 
HENRY K. HOW, New Brunswick, N. J. 





Peach Trees, 


4 large stock comprising the best varieties both for Or- 
hard and garden planting, at the New Brant Nurseries, 
‘ew Jersey. WIN ALLEN. 


PEACH TREES. 


KING & MURRAY, 
Flushing, New York. 


VRUIT AND EVERGREEN TREES.—2 000,000 
extra good Osage Orange plants; 500,000 very best Ap- 
pic Stock, for fall trade of 1867. Send'for Price List. 
JOSHUA HALL, Tipton, Cedar Co., Iowa. 


- J. A. DURKEE, 

13 Whitchallest., New York, P. 

Commission Dealer in BROOM. CORN, 

made, and { — furnished when require‘. 
meuts solic 


= 





$100 per Thousand, 








- Box 3241. 
Cash ade 
Co: sighs 





“man in Fulton Co., IIL, 





HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 
Original Kittatinny 
BLACKBERRY PLANTS. 


The very BesT Blackberry 
extant. Prices low, so that 
none need go without, Cata- 
logue with this year’s testimo- 
ny ready Oct, Ist, 10 cents. 
Price list gratis. 

Address 
E. & J.C. WILLIAMS, 
Montclair, N. J. 





AVERAGE SIZE, 





WHE CLARKE RASPBERRY 


Is now acknowledged by all to be the best Raspberry. 
Strong plants, warranted genuine, $9 per doz. ; $35 for 50; $60 
per 100; $275 ror 500; $500 per 1000. 

20,000 Hartford Prolific Grape Vines, prop- 
agated from the original vines at Hartford, Conn, 

Hi artford Prolilic, No. 1, per 100, $15; per 1000, $125; 5000, $500 
No. 2, per 100, $10; per 1600, $100: 5000, 
se e 2 years old, per 100, $20; per 1000, 
50,000 Concord, Ne. 1, per 100, $9; per 1000, $ 3; per 5000, § 
oe 2, per 100, $7: per 1000, $45; per 5000, $200. 
= No.5, $25 per 1000, 
ae 2 years old, per 100, $12; per 1000, $100. 
Rogers’ Hybrids, "No. 4, $30 per 100; No. 15, $25 per 100. 
Iona, No. 1, per 100, $20; per 1000, $150, 
MAN BASSETT, North Haven, Conn. 















iT DON’T 

SCRATCH YOU, 
Gr Tear Your Clothes. 
Davison’s Thorniess 
Black Cap Raspberry 
is the best, as it is hardy, pro- 
ductive, early, and sweet, and 
it isa pleasure to cultivate it. 
For origin, description, prices, 
testimonials, &c., send for Cir- 

cular. JOSEPH SINTON, 

Angola, Erie Co., N. Y. 


Clarke Raspberry. 








Mits Bury 


~ 
Sten, 





Each Doz. 50 100 500 1,000 
gl. 89, £35. $60. = $275. $500. 


Plants sent to any part of the country by mail, by the half 
doz., or doz., at $10 per doz. 
70,000 one-year oid Concord, raised from strong cuttings, 
at $10 per 100, or $89 per 1,000. GEO. SEYMOUR, & CO., 
South Norwalk, Conn, 


HE NEW STRAWBERRY CHARLES DOWN- 
ING is undoubtedly the best Strawberry ever introdue- 
ed. For particulars of this remarkable berry see August 
and Sept. Numbers. Good strong plants 3 for $2 2, $5 ver 
doz., $25 per 100, $150 per 1000. All other choice kinds, that 
are worth growing; the following. at $1 per doz.: Jucunda, 
Rippowam, Abraham Lincoln, Durand s Seedling, Starr, 
Stinger, Ela, Market, Hubbard Se edling, Philadelphia. 
Gloede’s Pe rpetual, a’ remarkable kind, 2 2 plants, $1; $5 per 
doz. Piants may be set out up to the 20th of Oct., with per- 
tect success. Address, WM. S. CARPENTE 
156 Reade street, New 3s ork. 


% TILSON EARLY, KITTATIN NY and L awe 
ton Blackberry, Philadelphia and Doolittle Black 
Cap Raspberry, and twenty varieties of Strawberry pls ants 
ae sale at reduced prices, by CHAS, COLLINS, 
Catalozues gratis, Moorestown, N. J. 


Kittatinny Blackberry at the West. 


Among the many testimonials received by the subscriber, 
the following in regard to this splendid berry from a gentle- 
may sufiice :— 

“The Kittatinny plants got of you, spring of °66, fruited 
this season most abundantly,—one week earlier than my 
Lawtons on the same grounds and location, and the smallest 
branch withstood the winter without any injury whatever.” 

The subscriber and several others here have also fruited 
it thoronghly and most satisfactorily the past season. Strong 
Plants $20 per 100; $150 per 1,000. F. K. PHOENIX, 

Bloomington, I. 


SMALL FRUITS 
By the Million. 


If you wish to purchase STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES, GRAPES, CURRANTS, &¢., &c., in large or 
small quantities, read my advertisement in Skrr. No. oF 
AGRICULTURIST, Or send for WHOLESALE _ PRICE List 
Address A. M. PURDY, South Bend, Ind, or M. Rh. PUL DY, 
Box 125, Palmyra, N. si 
or —500, 000 pl: ints of Miami, . Doo- 

little, Purple ne, Kirtland, Philadelphia, Golden 
ap, Ohio Everbea r, and Catawissa, Also, curr: ints, 
Hovghton Gooseberries, Grapes, and 4) varieties of Straw- 
berries My stock is so immense that I will sell lower than 
you c: in buy any where else. Send list of what vou W ant to 
OHNSTON’S NURSERY, South Bend, Ind, 


























i IIAVE NOW 104 ACRES PLANTED in Rasp- 
berries and Blackberries, mostly in Wilson Early ; 5° va- 
rieties of Strawberries and Currants, occupying 2) acres 
more, Experience in planting the above proved to me thé 
adv: antage in having strong, well rooted plants. Mode of 

cultivation, description of varieties and prices all sené for 
ats ump. JOIN §, COLLINS, Moorestown, J. 











WHITE PINE- APPLE STRAWBER RY. Choice plants by _ 
35 cts. ner doz 5 per 100, CuTrer’s SEEDLING, 29 CLs, pe 
doz. E. C BEN TISS, Reading, Mass, 




















SEED POTATOES. 


I offer the following v arieties of Potatoes for sale. 
Early Goodrich 4. a bi 
Early Sebec. ey -" cs 
leason.... * 100 4 
Shaker Fan : 
Harison—a limited ac Letters of inquiry should ea- 
close ati up. LEVIS. WELLS, New Britain, Conn, 


H ARISON POTATOES. —Acknowledged to be 

the most productive and best potato grown, Alsua 
large ery of Early Goodrich, Ready for deliver y atter 
Oct. Ist, at the following prices: Harisons, $8.50 per bushel, 
$7 per pt Early Goodrich, $1.50. per Net $3.50 p 











barrel, Warranted true toname, Or ders promptly iitended 
to. G. . & F. QU 
Vartford, 
Washington Co.,” a oe 
Asparagus Plants 
FOR F All, PL ANTNG. 

Per 106 Per 1,000. 5,000, 10,000, 
2 year old plants, $1. sh. ia. $10. 875. 
1 $1.00. 50, $50 


HE NDE RSON & PLE MING, 
Seedsmen and Market Gardeners, 67 Nassau-st., New York. 


Nesbit Potato Farms. 


The Goodrich Seedlings, and other valuable varieties, in 
large or small quantities. Liberal terms to De ale rs, 
W.L. & DM. NE SBIT, Lewisburg, Penn. 


| INNEUS’ RHU BARB R OOTS for sale at $10 


per hundred, $15 per thousaud, by GEO. 8S, MYERs, 
Market Gardener, Lewistow n, Pa, 











500,000 true Cape C cs Cranberry Plants for upland or 


meadow culiure, for sale by 
8 "M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass, 
BXOR SALE.—A Farm of 83 Acres, on Raritan 
4 River. Pleasant ate Mion, Le climate, one mile 
from Somerville, on the N Cc jyto P. P. DU- 
MONT, Somerville, or J. G. “CORTELY ow Harlingen, N. J. 


‘“*POHOREGAN MANOR,” 


The estate of the late CHARLES CARROLL, of Carrollton. 

We have for sale as Agents, the Farms of said estate. for 
many years held by tenantry. They are in area from 100 to 
300 acres; will be sold at from $25 to'$75 per acre, and on very 
faverable terms, ‘The well-known fertility and healthfulness 
of this estate, its access by ‘Turnpike and Railroad from Bal- 
timore, 16 miles distant, render location there very desirable. 


Address tor particulars 
Rh, W. TEMPLEMAN & CO.,, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS 


For Sale. 














ons for Circular, Addre 
TEM IPL KE & co. be Marshalton, Che ster Co,, Pa, 








MARK. THIS. — Our reputation for shipping 
CHESTER WHITES of pure blood, and of fine quality, 
is established beyonda doubt. We have never shipped a Pi; ! 
that was condemned. We doubt if there is any other bree 
er in the country who can_say the same, We quarantes 
satisfaction, Circular sent free. JAMES YOUNG, & 
CO., Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 
@WINE.— 27 1 uges devoted to Breeding, Feed- 
ing, and the ge ner: al management of swine, sent to any 
address on reecipt of 25 cents. Worth ten times its cost. 
Every farmer should have it. Address JAMES YOUNG, Jr., 
Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa, 


aes. SAUNDERS ‘y AS A FEW BRAHMA 
POOTR AS (February and March chickens, from an 
Imported Cock.) to sell. Address Port Richmond, Staten 
ction cha New York. 











¥ 7ELL- 47 ELL-BRED BRAHM: A FOWLS FOR SALE 
by J. W. DOUGLASS, 181 Water-st., N. Y., $3 per 
pair, $12 per trio. 


@END STAMP for 16 Pages Description of a 
+ great variety of the finest Thor ous hbred Imported Ant- 
mals and Fowls in America, LVER, Salem, Ohie. 


pou TILERY of all desirable breeds, from 
first-class stock constantly on hand. New Importations 
arriving. A. M, HALSTED, Rye, N. Y. 


$50, 000 Worth of Premiums 
Offered to Subscribers for 1868. 


THE AMERICAN STOOK JOURNAL, 
Farmers’ and Stock Breeders’ Advertiser. 


A first-class monthly Journal, devoted to Farming and 
Stock Breeding, giving practic al and reliable information 
usto the most Profitable Breed of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Goats, Swine, and Poultry. History and varieties of eac ’, 
and where they can be obtained; best modes of Breeding, 
Feeding, and general manage ment ; Diseases, &c, Hac 
number will contain 36 large double column pages of close- 

yrinted matter, illustrated with numerous engravings. 
Only $1 per annum in advance, 


Sent Free, Three Months for Nothing, 


Every new subscriber for 186%, received by the 1st of No- 
vember, will receive the October, Nov ember, and December 
numbers of 1867, free, making over 500 large double coluinn 
pages ot reading matter in the 15 numbers, All for the low 
price of $1.00. Send stamp for specimen copy and Circular, 
with list of splendia Premiuins to Agents. Address 

>, BUYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


BEAR IN MIND 


That on receipt of the advertised price, I will mail to your 
address any Book, Magazine, or cheap publication that may 
be advertised or issued by any respectable publisher in the 
United States. A Catalogue will be sent_on Zecelpt ofa 
postage stump. Address O. A, ROORBACH, 12 Nassau-s., 


New York 





Send for circwlar, 
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Just Published 
A NEW WORK ON APPLES. 


| 
| 
| 
| 











AMERICAN POMOLOGY. | 


APPLES. 


By Docr. JOHN A. WARDER, 


PRESIDENT OHIO POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY ; VICE-PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, ETC. 


293 Ullustrations. 

To pomologists a work by Dr. Warder will need no 
commendation. Though a citizen of Ohio, he is so sure 
to be at any pomclogical gathering, be it East or West, 


| IN THE MARKET AND FAMILY GARDEN, 





that the whole country claims him, and if any one has a 
right to entitle his work American Pomology it iscertain- 
ly Dr. Warder. The present is the first instalment of a 
In it the 


work intended to cover the whole ground. 
author has attempted the difficult task of bringing apples | 


into something like order. 


This volume has about 750 pages, the first 375 of which 


are devoted to the discussion of the general subjects of 
propagation, nursery culture, selection and planting, cul- 
tivation of orchards, care of fruit, insects, and the like; 
the remainder is occupied wiih descriptions of apples. 
With the richness of material at hand, the trouble was to 
decide what to leave out. It will be found that while the 
old and standard varieties are not neglected, the new and 
promising sorts, especially those of the South and West, 
A list of selections for different lo- 





have prominence. 
calities by eminent orchardists is a valuable portion of 


the volume, while the Analytical Index or Catalogue 
Raisonné,as the French would say, is the most extended 
American fruit list ever published, and gives evidence of ; 

| 


a fearful amount of labor. 


This differs from any fruit book heretofore published in 
this country, in its complete classification of apples. The 
author gives the principal European systems and mod- 
estly puts forth his own to be tested by practice. He di- 
vides apples into four classes, according to their forms. | 
Each of these classes is sub-divided by other obvious | 
characters, and it would seem that any apple describedin | 
the book might be easily identified. We trust that this 
will preve a great help to the pomologist. 


Fruit-growers will welcome this book as a valuable and 
long-wished for addition to pomological literature, and it 
will be found equally useful to the novice and the experi- 
enced orchardist. The work has 293 illustrations, is 
printed on good paper and well bound. 


SENT POST-PAID, PRICE $3.00. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 





245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N.Y. | 


the means by which this success has been attained. 


A NEW WoRK. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT, 





BY PETER HENDERSON. 
Illustrated. 


This is the first work on Market Gardening ever pub 
lished in this country. Its author is well known as a 
market gardener of eighteen years’ successful experience. 
In this work he has recorded this experience, and given 
without reservation the methods necessary to the profita- 


ble culture of the commercial or 





MAREKET GARDEN. 


It is a work for which there has long been a demand, 
and one which will commend ifself, not only to those 
who grow vegetables for sale, but to the cultivator of the 


FAMILY GARDEN 


To whom it presents methods quite different fro1a the 


old ones generally practiced. It is an 


ORIGINAL AND PURELY AMERICAN 


work, and not made up, as books on gardening too often 


are, by quotations from foreign authors. 


Everything is made perfectly plain, and the subject 
treated in all its details, from the selection of the soil to 
preparing the products for market. Frames, Hot-beds, 
and Forcing Houses, the management of which is usually 
so troublesome to the novice, are fully described, and the 
conditions of success and causes of failure clearly stated 


The success of the market gardeners near New York 
City is proverbial, and this is the only work that sets forth 
Val- 
uable hints are given to those who would raise Vegetabies 
at the South for northern markets. 

The following synopsis of its contents will show the 
scope of the work: 


Men Fitted for the Business of Gardening. 
The Amount of Capital Required and 
Working Force per Acre. 

Profits of Market Gardening. 

Location, Situation, and Laying Out. 

Soils, Drainage, and Preparation. 

Manauares. Implements. 

Uses and Management of Cold Frames. 
Formation and Management of Hot-beds 
Forcing Pits or Green-houses, 

Seeds and Seed Raising. 

How, When, and Where to Sow Seeds. 
Transplanting. Insects. 

Packing of Vegetables for Shipping. 
Preservation of Vegetables in Winter. 
Vegetables, their Varieties and Cultivation. 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N.Y. 





SQUASHES ; 
HOW TO GROW THEM. 


By JAMES J. H. GREGORY. 
A most valuable litle Treatise for Farmers and Gar- 
deners. It tells about 
Selecting the Soil. 
How much Manure. 
Preparing and Planting. 
Hoeing and Cultivating. 
Setting of the Fruit. 
Ripening; Cathering. 
Storing of the Crop. 
Care During Winter. 
Market Prices and Varieties. 
When to Take Out Seed. 
SENT POST-PAID, . Price, paper covers, 30 cts. 
Either of the above-named books will be sent post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 
Also, many other new and valuable books for the 
FARM, GARDEN, AND HOUSEHOLD. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 4! Park Row, N. Y. 


GRAPE CULTURIST. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. 

This is the best Book published on Hardy Grape Culture. 
CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTORY.—BOTANICAL CHARACTER OF THE 

Vine, Propagation by Seed.—t Jilustrations, 





GROWING FROM SEED—GATHER WHEN FULLY RIPE. 


PROPAGATION BY SINGLE BUDS.—MODE OF OPERA- 
tion, Planting in Beds, Single Buds in Open Air, Starting 
in Hot-Beds, Form of Single Bud Cutting—5 Jilustrations. 


CUTTINGS OF UNRIPE WOOD.—THOUSANDS OF VINES 
are Annually Produced from Green Cuttings.—4 Zilust. 
PROPAGATING HOUSE.— PERFECTION SHOULD BE 
our Aim, Span Roofed Propagating House, Lean-to 
Propagating House, Single Roofed House, Flues.—2 JU. 


CUTTINGS IN OPEN AIR.—TIME TC MAKE CUTTINGS, 
Selection of Cuttings, Form of Cuttings, Mallet Cuttings, 
LAYERING THE VINE.—THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST 
Certain and Convenient Methods in Use.—1 Jilustration, 


GRAFTING THE GRAPE.—THIS IS AN OLD BUT VERY 
Uncertain Mode of Propagating the Grape, but Can be 
Used Successfully.—4 Jlustrations. 

HYBRIDIZING AND CROSSING.—THESE ARE OPERA- 
tions that Should Demand the Attention of Every One 
Who Undertakes to Produce New Varieties, Mode of 
Operation.--3 Jiustrations. 





TRANSPLANTING—VINES WILL OFTEN REQUIRE ONE 
Season of Nursery Cuiture tefore being Planted in the 
Vineyard, Heeling-in.—3 Jllustrations. 

SOIL AND SITUATION.—MUCH DEPENDS UPON THEM. 
Preparing the Soil, Manures and their Operations 

STEM APPENDAGES.— SPINES, HAIRS, LATERALS, 
Forms of Leaves, Tendrils, Buds.—7 Jllustrations. 

PLANTING THE VINE.—A GREAT DIVERSITY OF 
Opinion, My Own Rule, Root Pruning, How to Plant. 

GRAPE TRELLISES,—2 Jilustrations. 

TIME TO PRUNE VINES.—PRUNING AND TRAINING, 
Opposite Arms, Oblique Arms, A Plan for Poor Soils. 

GARDEN CULTURE.—POSITION OF BORDER, TRAIN: 
ing the Vines, Four Tiers of Arms, Double Stem, Trel- 
lises in Gardens, Training to Stakes, Girdling the Vine, 
temoving the Leaves.—9 Illustrations. 

GATHERING THE FRUIT.—PRESERVING THE FRUIT, 
Wine Making, Pruning Shears.—1 Jllusiration. 

INSECTS.—ROSE CHAFER, GRAPE VINE FLEA BEE- 
tle, Spotted Pelidnota, Tree Beetle, Caterpillars, Yellow 
Bear, Hog Caterpillar, Grape Vine Sphinx, Blue Caterpil- 
lar, Procris Americana, Leaf Rollers, Thrips, Aphis, Red 
Spider, Vine Scale, Diseases, Mildew, Sun Scald.—18 ius, 


DESCRIPTION OF (nearly Seventy) VARIETIES, 


REVIEW OF VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF PRUNING AND 
Training, Reversing the Arms, Single Arm System, Bow 
System, Long Rod Spur System, Upright Canes, Thomery 
System.—Index. 

SENT POST-PAID. - ~ - PRICE $1.50 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y 
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HINTS TO HORSE-KEEPERS, 


A’-COMPLETE 


MANUAL FOR HORSEMEN. 


BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, 
(FRANK FORESTER.) 


Beautifully Illustrated. 


HOW TO BREED A HORSE— 


CHOICE OF STALLION.—National Value of the Horse— 
The best class of Horses the cheapest for all purposes— 
What constitutes excellence—Blood: what it gives; 

should } ) 2 on the side of the Sire—Breed up, not down— 
Dises ases and Defects liereditary—General hules. 

CHOICE OF TINE MARE.—Size, Symmetry and Sound- 
ness more important than lood—Points of the Brood 

Mare—Diseases Hereditary—Condition of the Mare — 

Should have moderate work when with Foal—Food and 
care during gestation—Lealth and temper, 

MUTUAL ADAPTATION OF SIRE AND DAM.—First 
consideration in Improvement of “cold” Blood—Rela- 
tive size of Sire and Dam—Defects in either Parent— 

















How Remedied in Progeny—Bloods which “hit.” 
CAN ae AN BI OOD —The Canadian_ originally the 
Frenc Norman—( cteristics—Ilardthood—Speed-—- 





Mode of Improve met Crossing with Thorough-breds, 
NORMAN PLOOD.—Orizin and History of the Percheron 
Norman—<A pure race—Characteristi¢s and Points, 
MODERN AR: AB BLOOD.—English and_ American Thor- 
ough-breds derived from Oriental Blood—are now 
superior to the Modern Arabs—Nolan Arab, 


PONIES — DIFFERENT BREEDS, 


CHARAC TERISTICS AND UTILITY, —Origin—Different 
Breeds—Shetlands and Scots—Galloways and Narragan- 
getts—Mustangs and Indians—Profit of raising Ponies. 


HOW TO BREED MULES. 


Value of Mules—Their History and Natural History— 
The Mule and Hinney—Thorough-blood wasted in the 
Dam for Mn -The Mule in the United States—Large 
size not Desirable—Varieties of the Ass—The kind of 
Mares to be selected. 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 


Of whom to Bo ry it—Extraordinary Cheapness and Ex- 

llence not consistent with each other— 

garde d—How to Examine the Eve—Broken 

-Roaring—Whistling—Broken Knees—To examine 

the 7 egs—Splents—Damaged Back Sinews—Spavins— 
tingbone s—Curbs—How to tell the Age of a Horse, 


NOW TO FEED A HORSE. 


Consequer nees of Improper Feeding—Different Food for 
oer rent couditions—Food for the Brood Mare—for the 

oal—For Working Horses—Green Food—Carrots—Corn 
_— Feeding Horses in ‘Tr ing—While Travelling—Sum- 
mering Horses—The Best Method—Management of Om- 
nibus Horses in New York. 


HOW TO STABLE AND GROOM A 


NORSE.— Requisi tes for a good Stable—The economy of 
Proper Arrangements—Ventilation—Grooming; its ne- 
cessity for ‘all de scriptions of Horses—How Performed— 
Clothing—Treatment when brought in from Work. 


WOW TO BREAK, AND USE A 


HNORSE.—What is required in awell-broken Horse—His 
education should commence when a Colt—Bitting—Put- 
ting in Harness —llow to Use a Horse—Trayelling—Work- 
ing—P — Uorses—Punishment, 


HOW TO PHYSIC A HORSE 


SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE AILMENTS. —. 
of Ailments—Medicines to be given only by the order of 
the M aste r—Depletion and Purging—Spasmodic Colic— 
Inflammation of the Bowels—Inflammation of the Lungs 
—How to Bleed—Balls and Purgatives—Costiveness— 
Cough—Bronchitis—Distemper—W orms—Diseases of the 
Feet—Scratches—Thrush—broken Knees, 


a 
FARRIERY, ETC. 
Cestration — Dos king and_Nicking — Blood-letting — 
Treatment of Strams and Wounds—Galls of the Skin— 
Cracked Heels—Clipping and ee nang 
Medicines—Diseases of the Feet. 


WOW TO SHOE A HORSE. 


Unskillful Shoers—Anatomy of the Food Illustrated— 
The Foot of a Colt—Preparation of the Foot—Removing 
the Old Shoe—Paring the Foot—The Shoe—Fitting the 
Shoe—Nailing—N umber of Nails—Diseases of the Foot. 


BAUCHER’S METHOD OF TRAIN- 
ING HORSES.—What Constitutes a Well-trained Horse— 
To make him come at your call—The Philosophy of 
Training—I"lexions of the Jaw—Flexions of the Neck— 
Flexions of the Croup—Backing—The Paces—Leaping. 


rr 
HOW TO RIDE A HORSE. 
The Saddle—The Girths—The Stirrups—Saddle-Cloths— 
The Crupper—The Martingale—The Bridle--Spurs— 
Mounting and Dismounting—' fhe Seat—The Hands— 
The Legs—The Paces—Hints for Special Cases—-The Art 
of Falling—Riding with Ladies, 


LADIEY RIDING—WRITTEN BY 


A LADY.—Learning to Ride—The Side-saddle—The Girths 
—The Stirrup—The Bridle—The Martingale—The Bit— 
The Dre ihe ounting and Dismounting—The Position— 
The Hands—The Leg and Whip—Accidents, 


HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 
The Art of Driving—Pleasure Driving—How to Hold the 
2eins—Driving a Pair—lour-in-hand Driving—Driving 
Working Horses—P lowing—Three-a-breast, 


RAREY’S SYSTEM OF HORSE- 


TAMING.—Rarey’s System a New Discovery—Previous 
System—P: rinciples “of this System — Instructions for 
practicing Rarey’s Method—To Stable the Horse—To 
a the Horse—Tying up_the Leg—Laying the 
Horse Down—Finale—Vices and Bad Habits—Reari ing— 
Kicking—Baulking—Pulling on the Halter—Shying. 


VETERINARY HOMCG:OPATHY. 


Principles of the System—Table of Remedies—General 
Directions—Treatment of a Sick Animal—Diet—Reme- 
dies for Specitic Cases—Glossary of Diseases. 

$1.75. 


12mo. 425 p.—Sent by mail post-paid. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





Domestic Poultry. 


Saunders’ 
By §. MM. Saunpers., 

New Edition Revised and Enlarged. 
This Book contains Articles on the Preferable 
Breeds of Farm-Yard Poultry, Their History 
and Leading Characteristics, with Complete 
Instructions for Breeding and Fattening, and 
Preparing for Exhibition at Poultry Shows, 
etc., etc., derived from the Authors Experi- 
ence and Observation. 

The work is compact, full of valuable hints 
and information, and beautifully illustrated. 

An appendix contains an account of Poultry 
breeding on «a large scale, as practiced in the 
neighborhood of Paris, and is a very important 
addition to the work. 

Price, paper 40 cts., 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


Money in the eninge. 
PEAT! PEAT! PEAT! 
FUEL—MANURE. 


WHERE TO FIND If. 
HOW TO MAKE AND USE IT. 


cloth 75 ets. 


Pentbatenie: 








ITS VALUE. 


A NEW WORK ON PEAT, 
THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL ; 
By PROF. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, of Yale College. 


{ It gives a full history of PEAT, MUCK, etce., telling 


what they are, where found, and how to estimate their value. 


It describes the various methods of using Peat for ma- | 


nure, as an absorbent, as an ameliorator of the soil, etc. 


and it is especially explicit in regard to the 
USE OF PEAT AS FUE, 


describing minutely the various processes employed in pre- 
paring it to burn, from the simplest to the most complicated ; 
such as are in use in thiscountry, and Europe. It is illus- 
trated withmany Engravings of machines, etc. 

The work is invaluable to those having Peat or Muck 
swamps, or wishing to invest in Peat Companies. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - PRICE $1.25 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 











The Miniature Fruit Carden, 





OR THE CULTURE OF 


Pyramidal and Bush Fruit Trees. 
THOMAS RIVERS. 


BY 

Nothing is more gratifying than the cultivation of 
dwarf fruit trees, and this work tells how to doit success- 
fully. 

Dwarf Apples and Pears 
are beautiful ornaments, besides being useful in giviig 
abundant crops of fruit; they can be grown in 

Small Gardens and City Yards, 
and be readily removed. The work also gives the man- 
ner of training upon walls and trellises, 

Root Pruning 
is fully explained, and methods ef protection from frosts 
are given. 
Dwarf Cherries and Plums 
are treated of as are other dwarf trees, Directions are 
also given for growing 
Figs and Filberts, 

This little work is full of suggestions to the cultivator, 
and like all the writings of its venerable author, bears 
the marks of long experience in the practice of fruit 
growing. 

SENT POST-PAID. 

ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


My Vineyard at Lakeview; 
Or, Successful Grapo Culture. 


To anyone who wishes to grow grapes, whether a single 
: teachings. 


PRICE, $1.00 
Publishers. 








vine or a vineyard, this book is full of valus 
The author gives not only his suecess, but what fs of 
quite as much importance, his failure, It tells just what 
the beginner in grape culture wishes to know, with the 
charm that always attcnd3 the relation of personal ex- 
perience, 

It is especially valuable as giving an account of the 
processes actually followed in ; 

Celebrated Grape Regions 
in Western New York and on the shores and islands of 
Lake Erie. 

This book is noticed by a writer in the Tlorticulturist 
for August last as follows: ‘* Two works very different in 
character and value have just been published and seem to 
demand a passing notice. The better and less pretentious 
of the two is ‘My Vineyard at Lakeview,’ a charming 
little book that professes to give the actual experience of 
a western grape grower, dctailing not only his successes, 
but his blunders and failures. It is written in a pleasant 
style, without any attempt at display, and contains much 
advice that will prove useful toa beginner—the more use- 
ful, because derived from the experience of aman who 
had no leisure for fanciful experiments, but has been 
obliged to make his vineyard support himself and his 
family.” 

SENT POST-PAIN. - - - PRICE $1.50, 
ORANCE JUDD & CO.,, 


245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 
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The result of 35 


Quinby’s Bee 
By M. Quinsy, Practical Bee-keeper. 


INustrated. Entirely new. 


years’ of successful experience-—with direc- 


tions for all contingencies that can ordinarily 
treating of Breeding, Movyable-Com)h 


Robbing, Teed- 


occur; 


and other Hives, Pasturage, 
ing, Swarming, Queens, Diseases, Anger, Enc- 


mies, Wax, Transferring, Sagacity, Wintering, 


Care of Honey, Italian Bees, Purchasing, ete. 
Bee-keepers will find this new work of Mr. 
Quinby’s fuily up to the times in all practi- 
cal matter. 

Sent Post-paid. Price $1.50. 
Gratifying Opinions of the Press, 
Fron the Christian Intelligencer, 

“Quinby’s Work isthe very best. It has long been regard- 
ed as of the highest authority in the matters concerning 
which it treats.’ 

From Moore's Rural New Yorke. 

“This is 2 newly written and illustrated edition of Mr. 
Q.’s former work. That has proved of value to thousands 
of Bee-keepers, and this, with its riper experience and added 
knowledge, can not fail of giving better satisfaction, Thirty 
five years experience!——What beginner in bee-keeping 
will not bring thisto hisaid? We notice the author has no 
Patent Hive tointroduce, and expresses his opinions freely 
on the merits and demerits of the various hives seeking 
popular favor.” 

From the Vermont Farmer. 

“The book is written in familiar style, with the endeavor 
to be practical rather than scientific, thereby making it a 
guide to the tyro in Apiarian knowledge, as well as a stand- 
ard work of reference for the more experienced bee-keepers.” 





From the N. ¥. Christian Advocate. 
“All bee-keepers should have this manual, and others 
may read it as a book of wonders.” 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE $1.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., Publishers. 
FLAX CULTURE. 


A NEW AND VERY VALUABLE WORK, consisting of full di- 
rections, from selection of ground and seed to preparation 
and marketing of crop, as given by anumber of experienced 
growers, Syo, paper. PRICE 59 Cents. 


HIOP CULTURE. 


PracticaL Detarzs fully given, from the Selection and 
Preparation of the Sort, SeTTinG and CULTIVATION of the 
Plants, to Pickina, Drvina, Presstne,and MARKETING tho 
Crop. By Ten Experienced Cultivators. Illustrated with 
over forty engravings. Edited by Pror.Grorcz THURBER. 
8vo, paper. PRICE 40 Cents, 


TOBACCO CULTURE. 


This is by far the most useful and valuable work ever issued 
on this subject. It contains full details for the Selecting 
and Preparing cf the Seed and Soil, Harvesting, Curing, 
and Marketing the Crop, with Illustrative Engravings of 
the operations. The work was prepared by Fotrrrery 
ExprrRigNceD Tozacco Growrns, residing in differen 

parts of the country. It also contains Notcs on the Tobac- 
co Worm, with Illustrations. Octavo, 43 pp., {2 neat paper 
covers. PRICE 25 Cents. 








ONIONS. 
How to Raise them Profitably. 


Practical Details, given very plainly by Seventeen Onion 
Growers of long experience, residing in different parts of 
the country. No more valuable work of its size was ever 
issued. Octavo, 82 pp. Neat paper covers. Price 20 cents, 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and’4! Park Row, WN. Y. 
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A New Year-Book, 
CONTAINING 


AN ALMANAC, 


Hints About Work for Each Month, 
Recent Progress in Agriculture, ‘snd 


A Review of the Past Year, together wil 
numerous yery yalnable contributed articles, and conve- 


nient Tables, 


The Essay on Draining, by Col. Waring, En- 
gineer of the Drainage of the N. Y. Centrai Park, is by 
far the most complete presentation of the subject which 


has been made for many years in this country. 


Some of the Newest and Best Potatoes, 
with his own mode of culture, are described by one of 
the most successful cultivators of Westchester County, 
N. ¥., Wm. Carpenter. 

The Culture of Sorghum, with the latest views 
in regard to the production of Syrup and Sugar, is dis- 
cussed by Wm. Clough, Esq., Editor of the Sorgho 


Journal, 


How to Train the Hiorse.—Mr. Headley's 
Hints on Training and his Views in regard to his Mind 


and Temper deserve the attention of every horse owner. 


The Culture of Wheat, is discussed practically 
and philosophically, by Mr. Harris. 


John Johnston’s Practice in Fattening 
Sheep, like cvery thing from his ripe experience, is 


very valuable. 


Essential Features of a Good Barn.—Dr. 
TI. M. Hexamer consults durability in the structure and 
economy in farm labor, security of crops, health and 
comfort of stock, in this admirable plan. 


The above are but a few of the articles comprised in 
this little volumc—and which make it not only 
A Record of Past Progress and Experience—but 
A Hand-Beok for the Present—and 
A Guide for the Future. 


This volumo is the first of a serics which we expect to 
$ssuc annually, intending to make them a record of what 
happens cach year best worth knowing and remembering, 
pertaining to Agriculture, ina convenient form for pres- 
ervation and reference, 


Price, fancy paper covers, 50 ects.; cloth, %5 cents. 
Sent Post-paid. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y- 





THH AMERICAN 


HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL for 1867, 





A Vear-Boeok for the Gardener, The 


Frait Grower and the Amateur. 
NOW READY. 


This is the first of a series of Annuals intended to give 
arecord of Horticultural progress, 


IT CONTAINS 


An Almanac and Calendar for cach Monra, 
giving Hints for Work in the various departments. 


Usefal Tables, giving amount of Seed to sowa 
given space; number of Seeds to the onnce, cte. 


How Horseradish is Grown for Market, 


by Peter Henderson. <An article worth the priceof the 
work to the grower for markct. 

Growing Grapo Vines from Cuttings 
Without Artificial Heat, by a simple process. 


Iiome Becorations, Ivy, Manama Baskets, 
ETc. Instructions for the making, planting and manage- 
ment of these beautif:l ornaments by A. Bridgeman. 


ne 


The New Apples of 1866.—Tie new varieties 
first bronght to notice the past year; as also Southern 
kinds first fruited at the North, by Doct. J. A. Warder, 


New or Noteworthy Pears.—\ valuable ar- 
ticle, by P. Barry. 

Native Grapes in 1866, from Notes furnished 
by Chazles Downing, Geo, W. Campbell, J. A. Warder, 
A. S. Fuller, and other grape growers. 

Small Fruits in 1866.—Accounts of new varic- 
ties and older ones not yet fully tested. By A. 8. Fuller. 

The Newer Garden Vevetabies.—The result 
of experiments with new culinary plants, by Fearing 
Burr, Jr., J. J. MW. Gregory, and others. 





The Rarer Evergreens that have proved 
Valuable.—By Thomas Mechan. 


The New Roses in 1866.—Bricf descriptions 


of the novelties, by John Saul 


New Bedding and other Piants of 1866. 
—An account of how the recent importations have done 
the past year, by Peter Henderson. 


The New Varicties of Gladicius.—Al the 
new ones noticed, by George Such. 


Engravines of Fruits, Flowers, etc.—A 
useful list of those published in 1865. 


BHiorticultural Books and Periodicais in 
1866,—A list giving tifle, publishers name and price. 


Nurserymen, Seedismen and Florists.—A 
list of the most prominent Establishments, 


With many other articles not here enumerated. 
Eully Illustrated, 


with Engravings made especially for the work. 


Aneat volume of 150 pages. Price, fancy paper covers, 
50 cents; cloth, %5 cents. Sent Post-paid. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N.Y. 
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A Compendium 
OF 
Agricultural & Horticultural 
Practical Knowledge. 


Embracing Descriptions, Mints, Suggestions and De- 
tails of great value to every onc interested in Fruit, Flow- 
ers, Vegetables, or Farm Crops. It contains 926 large 
Octavo Pages, 
Mlustrating nearly the whole range of topics of interest 
to the FARMER, the GARDENER, the FRUIT CUL- 


TURIST, and the AMATEUR. 


and “250 Enoravings. Describing and 


It is adapted not only to those owning large and Ele- 
gant Estates, but contains directions for the best arrange- 
ment of the smallest Plots, down to the City Yard, the 
Roof or Window Garden, or the simple Flower Stand. 
It also gives an abstract of the Principles, Construction 
and Management of Aquariums, numerous 
other matters it treats of 


mong 


Draining, Giving best methods, estimates of cost, 
trenches, tiles, etc., thus enabling almost any one prop- 
erly to perform this important work. 


Cattle are carefully noticed with reference to the 
epecial merits of different breeds for dairying or fattening. 


Breeding, 


Sheep Management, inciuding 
and 


Feeding, Prices, Profits, etc., receives attention, 
avery full treatise on the Merinos {s given. 


Grape Culture occupics a large space, em- 
bracing the opinions of men in all parts of the country, 
as to best sorts, planting, training, diseases, and gener- 
al management for home use or marketing. 


Full Luists of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
Fruits, Flowers, Green and Hot-house Plants, etc., 
are given, with directions for management each month 
in the year, 


The Kitchen Garden receives particular 
attention, with reference to the best way to grow and 
preserve each kind of Vegetable. 


In short, as its name indicates, the book treats of almost 
every subject that needs consideration by those living in the 
country, or having anything to do with the cultivation 
of the soil. 

SENT POST-PAID : PRICE $5.00. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 4! Park Row, N. Y. 
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New Book = Flowers. 
By Josern Breck, Practical Hortienltnrist. 
Beautifully Tilustrated. 

This work, while preserving scientific accuracy, is written 
ina familiar style, and with the enthusiasm of a life-long 
lover of flowers. Its teachings are eminently practical, and 
cover all branches of out of door gardening. 


Bulbs, 


The cultivation of balbs, whether 
open ground, is clearly described, and such instructions 


in-doors or in the 


are given as will insure success with these favorite plants, 
Annuals. 

All the finer annuals are described, and the peculiar 

treatment necessary for cach given in full, 
Werbaceous Perennials. 

This justly favorite class of plants is given here more 
at length than in any work with which we are acqnainted. 
Bedding Plants. 

The treatment of the popular kinds of bedding plants 
is given, together with that of Dahlias, Chrysanthemums 
and such as usually fall under the head of florist’s flowers. 

Flowering Shrubs, 

A separate section is devoted to the hardy flowering 

shrubs, including a very full chapter upon the 
Rose. 


We have no work which is so safe a guide to the novice 
or that imparts the necessary information 
Not the least 
interesting part of the work is the author's personal ex- 
perience, as he tells not only how he succeeded, but the 
mistakes he committed. Thus far it is 


The Book of Flowers.’? 
SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1-7. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., Publishers. 


WARDER’S . 
Hedges and Evergreens. 


This is the only book wholly devoted to the cultivation, 
pruning, and management of plants suitable for American 
hedging, especially the Maclura, or OSAGE ORANGE; illuse 
trated with engravings of plants, implements, and proc eS8C3 $ 
to which is added a Treatise on. "Evergreens, their varie fies, 


in gardening, 
in a style so free from technicalities, 





agation, culture, etc. By J. A. WARDER. panes? 
PISENT PUST-PALD. ania Tok $1.00 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., POP ..-4 





BUIST’S 


American Flower-Garden~ Directory. 


Containing Practical Directions for the Culture of Plants 
in the Flower-Garden, for -House. Green n-House Rooms or 
Parlor-Windows, FOR EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR, 
with descriptions of most desirable plants, soils, tran ae 
ing, erecting » Hot-Housc, a Green- Hones. laying out a 
Flower-Garden, ete., etc. By Ropgerr Bu a practical 
Nurseryman and Seed-Grower of Phitedelphia ~ "Gigth,tamo. 


$1.50 
SENT TORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers. 
BOMMER’S 


Method of Manure Making 
COMPLETE AND CLEAR IN ITS DIREC- 


TIONS. 
Carries Conviction of its usefulness, and the correct- 


ness of its principles 
GIVES GREAT SATISFACTION. 
Abundance of Good Manure depends simply upon 


systematic and well applied labor. 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN. PRICE, 25*cts. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N.Y. 
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[For sale at the Office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 


forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price] 


Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture........, aes ‘$ 150 
Allen's (Rt. L.) American Farm Book..........0 0077." "" 

Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals 1 "*"* 
American Agricultural Annual, 1867..pa., 
American Horticultural Annual, 1867, .pa., 
American Bird F ancier a ae 





1 
50 ts. cloth @ 
50 cts..cloth yh 
30 


| Architecture, bag é Sonolnast & Miller... 1.0.1! 
3urry’s Fruit Garden. 


Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion. ie PORE ee 


| Bement’ 's Rabbit Fancier 











| Bommer’s Method tor Making Manures.. 2 
| Boussingault’s Rural BCOROM Fes. ..0ccdscce 1 60 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers.............. 1% 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual i: 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s oe rh 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory........................ 1 50 
| ens 's Family Kitchen Gardencr..................c000.. 1 00 
TURES COUNGGlY VOMBEDINOE 05... sacinaceenesasaddneccccc. 2 50 
| Burr’ 8s Vegetables of America,. : nde Vase 
CAT aie Sogicd tsainiwadondeeadaewed cloth.... vt) 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Hand Book. .(Holly) ........... 7 
Choriton’s Grape-Grower's Guide... ..... ccc ceeeeee ace 7 
Cobbett’s American Gardenet...........csccccesscoccdece 5 
Cole's (S. W.) American Fruit Book..............eece005 vf 
CONG W VETARINOR INI 6 66 ovine sctisemaupessian csscciwosentonc vt 
Cotton Planters’ Manual (Turner),.............0eeceeece 1 50 
Country Life, by R. M. Copeland..............cceecceece 5 00 
Duadd’s Modern’ Horse Doctor.......000 0 150 
Dadd's (Geo, H.) American Cattle Doctor.............., 150 
SOD PIUCM MMM orig cadidineincssncvnbsinncetevastitecs 12 
Dog and Gun (Hooper" 3 paper, 30c....cloth., 60 
Downing’s Cottage Residences,.... fh dacatmadndsemedielnes 3 00 
Dow ning’s Landscape Gardening... prseecngewereseninens 6 50 


Downing's Fruits and Fruit Tre 
Dow ning’ s Rural Essays.. 
Draining for Profit and Hea 
Eastwood on Cranberry 
Elliott’s ne Fruit Grow 
yg ae rr errr 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture. 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses. . 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming 
French’s Farm Drainage . 
Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 
Fuller's Grape Culturist.. Seas KeCRPiaMLeeoanenaees 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist.. 











































Fuller's Strawherry Culturiat,............cccecsccoceccces 20 
Gardening for Profit, py en HEONMMNSOW, dics iceneices 150 
Grape Vine, by Prof. F. Mohr. ...........0. cece eeneeees 00 
Gray's How Pita GrOW.:.s<..s.00c... 1 3 
Gray’s Manual of - engaed and Lessons in one V. hesae on 
GLOZTOTY OR BAUGINES, <0. cccvrccccve vccsccseess paper., 
GURNON. OB MIC COW aio vice dcsnesvcccsccstadencdssene 5 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to My ag piste 4.00, col’d 5 00 
Harris’ Rural Annual. Bound, 8 Nos., in 2 Vols. Each 1 50 
Hatfield's American House Car penter.. ; edn ee 
Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers...........ccccecceccucs 1 75 
High Farming Without Manure.. 85 
PEG Cs ictces cccacdnacaesnedianannanse 40 
How to Buy a Farm and W a: ancien = 175 
Husmann’s Grapes & Win wa 1 50 
Jennings’ Horse T Sonia Made Easy.. 1 2 
SORMINGS OF. COWIG. s..ccicccscacccwsccss 5 atid dane ca 
Jennings on Swine and Poultry...................:--se 17% 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases....... 1% 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry............ 1 75 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry... 150 
Johnson’s (Prof. 8. W.) Essays on Manures.,........... 1% 
Klippart’s Land Drainage..................000: 1 50 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee ..... 2 00 
Lenchar's Howto Build Hot-houses... 150 
Liebig’s Familiar Letters on C hemistry, — 50 
Liebig’s Natural Laws of Husbandry.................... 175 
Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and. L. poise 1 50 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor sara 8 50 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management duatsina 8 50 
Mayhew's Practical Book-Keeping for Farmers........ 90 
Diegue e OO. ME Cdcctevesiakeexntns 120 
McMahon's American Gardener..........-.--..--.- <u, 
Miles on the Horse's Foot............+4+ Prvicntstusesdasee 7] 
Morrell’s American Shepherd... ...........sesseecceceess 1% 
My Farm of Eagowees. Panicvinwits eer: 
My Vineyard at IN oaiies cnc ncucs<dnakedgmanaane 1% 
Norton's Scientilic yon ne So hesontud 600, casedeusene ‘ 75 
COE RN oti isos cnvecredntrgesiaccdokeusaencacesctaand 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60c............ btaiedii 80 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture ...........00 covecceseee 15 
Parlor Gardener, by C. # ae. eh aseacsduaceuwaneds 1 00 
Parsons on the Rose. . RE Rea . 150 
Parkman’s Book Of Roses..........cccecececsscscsesees 8 00 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof, 8. W. Johnson ..0220000027° 12% 
POON 6 EE BEMMI cins focscascactdene sebacéecenseten 60 
uinby’s Mysteries of Bee keeping CHW Pic cckcs <e, e 
mincy, (Hon. Josiah) on Soilir ng | oo San 
Rabbit ROAR Go, 5 Soseccnc s.r istedeseeene on -- ~@ 
I MEET C24 des sosusennds ecmumadetee 3 00 
Rand’s Flowers for Parlor and Gar a. 3 00 
Rand’s Garden i nsccnccccenss f 3 00 
ndall’s Sheep iceaniics Co eacatesond 1 50 
i andall" 8 Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry 1 00 
ivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden............... 100 
ichardson on the Dog... aper 30 cents 60 
Rural Affairs....(bound). Jols....each 150 
Rural Annual (by Jose hit ‘artis ‘oe 25 
Rural kegister (by 4. Thomas), 20 
Saunder’s Domestic Poultry (NEW). elk per, foe. ‘bound = 75 
Saxton’s Farmers’ Library. .3 oe oth -morocco 9 50 
Schenck's Gardener's Text Book ah rye 73 
Scribner’s Ready Reckoner.............. -akceetendiaaees 30 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentry............+++ coccccseccne 2 OO 
Skillful Housewite gedit Cea cats ; rh) 
Stewart's (Jolin) Stable Book.. nor 
Stron 5 Grape Caltare se Anh naan aon 
Ten cres Enough. Sa eelak avte 1 
Tenny’s Natural History, Zoology... is sans Maidan oe 
Thompson’ s Food of Aniinals............. qnemnceeveadens 1 
——_ Culture .. bec ahewasanes 
d’s (S, E.) Young Farmer ‘s Manual.. Se atvad tg 


Vaux's Fates and Cottage: 
Villas and Farm Cottages, “iGleaveiand ‘and Backus): 

Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens aie 
Watson's American Home Garden 
Wax Flowers (Art af Making). 

Wet Days at Edge 
Wethierell on the  Mannsaciire val Vinegs 
Wheat Plant (John Kli a 's). 
Woodward’s par Homes. pavvnaees 
Woodward's G - 
Woodward's Homes for the piiton, Pape 

Youatt and Spooner on the 
Youatt and } — on Cattle ....... 
Foust On the HOG. ....--seeeeeere 


Ooustt on SHEEP .....---geoese- reves 
‘oumans’ Honsehoid Science... 
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(Business Notices $2.50 per Agate Line of Space.) 
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GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARCOES 
OF THE 
FINEST CROP OF TEAS. 
22,000 HALF CHESTS ?y ship Golden State. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS Py ship George Shotion. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 


Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 





of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis- 

tricts of China, which are unrivaled for fineness and delica- 

cy of flavor, which they are selling at the following prices: 

OOLONG (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ? B. 

MIXED, (Green and Black), 50c., G0c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
per pound, 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Biack), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1, $1.10, best $1.20 per pound. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., i0c., 80c., 

$1.25 per ponnd. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 9ec., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 per pound. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, %0¢ 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $ 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 50c., S5c., best 40c. per pound, 


Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 


%c., $1, $1.10, best 


$1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
, best $1.50 per pound. 






use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 


warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 per 
pound (beside the Express charges,) by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 38 and 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post Office Box, 5643, New York City. 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion, If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 50 days, and have the money refunded. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, 
consumers in all partsof the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same price (with the small additional expense 
of transportation), as though they bought them at our ware- 
houses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get 
up a club. The answer is simply this: Let cach person 
wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or coffee he 
wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paper orin-ourcirculars, Write the names, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, and when the club is 
complete, send it to us by mail, and we will put each party's 
goods in separate packages, and mark the name upon them, 
with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distri- 
bation—cach -party getting exactly what he orders, and no 
more, The cost of transportation, the members of the club 
can divide equitably among themselves, 

The funds to psy for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New_York, by Post-Office money orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds $29, we will, if desired, send the 
goods by Express, to “collect on delivery.” 





Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up theClub, Our profits are small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
package for a Club less than $30, 

N. B.—All villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by Clubbing together, can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
onecthird (beside the Express charges,) by 
sending directly to “The Great American 
Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of al) concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name. 





Post-Office orders and Drafts, make payable to the order 
of “Great American Tea Company.” 
orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMP’Y, 
Nos. ${ and 33 VESEY-ST., 


Direct letters and 


EVERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE A 


Bratt 





These Scales have been mannfactured by the Original 
Inventors for nearly 40 years, and are regarded throughout 
the country as the Standard ; they were referred to as such 
by the Judges at the 

™ s “ = a ‘ 
Great Paris Exposition, 
| who awarded to them the 


| First Premiums, Two Medals. 


Nearly t2co hundred different modifications, adapted to 
every branch of business, Among which are: 


Ss. 


. 
4 


‘suo, Ud, puv 





HAY, COAL, AND CATTLE SCALE 
‘xis SOATD ‘anog ‘901uE, ‘omy, ‘Apoudug 





For weighing loaded wagons, carts, live stock, produce, 
&c. These Scales may be placed in the barn floor, in the 
yard, or by the roadside, where they can be made ayailable 
for an entire neighborhood. 


Portable Platform Scales, 





= 


With and Without Wheels. 


Convenient, accurate, and not liable to derangement. 











No. tos... -Platform, 23 by 39 inches..... Capacity, 2,900 Ibs, 
No. Ai... “ 23 by 3! eo * 1,600 * 
No.*9. as 1 bi “ 1,400 * 
No. 10... # * 1.200 “* 
No. 104% eg “ 900 * 
Sn ae . “ 600 “ 
No. 114g..7. “ “ 400 “ 
Union cales, 


We invite special attention tothis modification as being 
particularly adapted to household use. This fact, and its 
acknowledged accuracy, led to its adoption as one of the 
premiums offered by the American Agriculturist. 

Pamphlets with illustrations and full descriptions of the 
various modifications of our Scales, furnished upon applica- 
tion by mail or otherwise. 

PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSES: 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 252 Broadway, New York. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 118 Milk-st., Boston, Mass, 
FAIRBANKS, GREENLEAF & CO., 226 & 228 Lake-st., 

[Chicago, Il. 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 225 Walnut-st.. Cincinnati, O. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 








GRAPE VINES at IONA. 


My stock comprises all of the leading kinds, but princi- 
pally consists of 


IONA, ISRAELLA and DELAWARE. 


The performance of the Iona and Israella generally 
throughout all of the vine region of the country, leaves no 
doubt in the minds of those best informed, that upon these 
now rests chiefly the prospect of the eminent success of 
grape culture in America for table and for wine. 

The proof of the hardiness, vigor, earliness, and produc- 
tiveness of the Iona, and of its adaptation to general culti- 
vation throughout the whole grape region is most abundant, 

See these proofs and other matters in advertisement tnside 


page (881). 
Cc. W. GRANT, 
IONA, near Peekskill, 
Westchester Co., N. Y, 









(arg 





FL An) PERRY'S ay PAT. * 1866 
Ss eas 






oa ee Mm 
VINES 
are worthy of every Planter’s and Dealer's particular atten- 
tion. By the use of my improvement in rooting and trans- 
ferring vines to the open ground without in the least 
checking their growth, or disturbing the roots or soil in 
which that are growing, am enabled to keep far ahead 
of all others in the production of vines best suited for future 
vigorous growth and productiveness. 
West BoytstTon, Mass., Sept. 2, 1867. 

Mr. F. L. Perry, Dear Sir :—I see by the last Agricultur- 
ist that you quote a sentence from my letter of April, in favor 
of your vines sent me last spring. Had I written you at any 
time since the vines commenced growing, I should have felt 
justified in giving my views of them in much stronger and 
emphatic praise. 

My vines have grown splendidly. All but the Allens have 
grown from eight to twelve feet, with large strong canes, 
and fine strong laterals. 

I shall be disappointed if I do not get fruit from nearly all 
next year, The Allen has grown only two feet, and all of 
that during the past month. Mine-is a light, gravelly soil, 
=. I am entirely satisfied with the progress my vines have 
made, 

Please send me Illustrated Catalogue as I wish a few more 
vines and Pear Trees, 

Iam very truly yours, Hogatio Hoventon. 

Prices from 5 to 20 per cent. lower than any advertised in 
this paper. Sent on application. Can furnish jine Trees of 
Pears, standard and dwarf, Cherries, Plums, Peaches, 
Quinces, and small fruits, Clubs furnistied at Jiberal rates, 

Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue 10 cents. , 

See advertisement last month, page S44. 

Address F. L. PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


HEALTH AND ECONOMY. 













PAT, LEAD ENCASEDTIN PIPE, 
Recom led by the medical faculty 
and @ ved by WATER COMMIS- 


SIONERS. COSTS LESS THAN LEAD 
PIPE, AND IS MUCH STRONGER. Re- 
waecent improvements enable us to supply 
gee THIS pipe at a less price per foot than 
common lead pipe. 

To furnish the cost per foot, please give 
the head or pressure of water and bore 
of pipe. Pamphlets sent FREE on appli- 

cation. Address THE COLWELLS, SHAW & WILLARD 
MANUFACTURING CO., Foot of West 27th-sty New York. 


CRESYLIC SOAP. 


A PERFECT DISINFECTANT 





(Patented), i 
For Disinfecting, Deodorizing, and Purifying Cellars, Hos- 
itals, Tenement Houses, &c. Also, for Exterminating 


toaches, Bugs, and Insects of all kinds. 
Manufactured solely by 
JAMES BUCHAN & CO,, ss 
190 Elizabeth-st., New York. 





AND SELF GUIDE AND BASTER COMBINED. 

This grandest of all improvements is by H. W. Fuller, the 
original inventor of atl Tuckers, While sewing a tuck, at 
each stitch, two fingers “pinch wp” acrease for the next 
tuck, the sameas by hand, (instead of straining the cloth 
over 2 SHARP POINT, by a “NOTCH,” as heretofore) and CAN- 
NOT CUT or STRAIN any kind cf goods. The light spring 
of the Self Guide and Baster smootiis the cloth,holding it to- 
gether without basting, and aids in guiding. No measuring 
or marking. Time saved, and amount of tucking increased 
from TWO to THREE TIMES, Sold at most of the Sewing 
“Machine offices, and. for all machines at the Gen. Office, 613 
3roadway, N. W. cor. of Bleecker, N. Y., where all the 
Sewing Machines are sold. With cut and directions, $4; by 
mail, $4.50. I. W. BARNUM, 

Sole Agent for supplying the trade. 


ARYLAND LANDS.—Cheapand 
Near to Market. Good Chances for Men 
OF ENERGY.— Persons wishing to purchase should send 
for full particulars to SIMON J. MARTENET, 
R. E. Agent, Publishers of Map of Maryland, 
6 South-st., Baltimore. 


OTHE SONG QUEEN,” 


A NEW BOOK FOR SINGING SCHOOLS. 

Bound in board covers, 75 cents each, or $7.50 per dozen; 
stiff paper covers, 50 cents each, or $5 per doz. Address 

H. R. PALMER, Crosby’s Opera House, Chicago, NL 


STAMMERING CURED 


By BATES’ PATENT APPLIANCES. For Pamphlets, &c. 
address SIMPSON & CO., 277 West 23d-st. New York. 




















